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PREFACE. 



Some doubt has been felt by the translator of 
" Elidoc," as to the propriety of introducing it 
in this, its English garb, to the public. Firstly, 
because so many of Fouque's writings have 
already been translated, that there may be 
danger of the bulk of Romance readers being 
weary of the very name; secondly, because 
exceptions may be taken against one essential 
portion of the tale, as savouring of that low 
mode of dealing with the holy state of matri- 
mony, of which the well-known "Double 
Arrangement," is scarcely a travesty. 
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Yet, after much consideration, it was felt 
that the Tale was so very striking, so very 
solemn and engaging, that it seemed quite 
worth while to run the risk implied in the first 
objection; while in regard to the second, it is 
confidently believed that no difficulty will be 
made by those who read the whole. 

And while it is fireely admitted, that gene- 
rally speaking, tales are either dull or dan- 
gerous vehicles for religious doctrine, and that 
few writers have such instinctive reverence, ac- 
curacy, and self-denial, as to be safely trusted 
with the portraiture of holy things ; for this 
very reason it seems a pity to lose a striking 
work, of one whose peculiar merit is, that his 
writings are at once flowing and elaborate, 
simple in plot, tone, and language, yet mar- 
vellously suggestive, and thoroughly subservient 
to some one religious idea, which stands as 
key-note to the whole. 

It should seem that of this peculiar merit of 
Fouque, the two romances, "Thiodolf," and 
"Elidoc," are remarkable specimens. In fact 
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" EMoc" forms a kind of sequel to « Thiodolf." 
As Thiodolf is the bold, high-spirited heathen, 
filled, in virtue as in vice, with the ungovern- 
able Berserker nature of the natural man ; then, 
at last, after long struggles, and much misery, 
controlled, leavened, softened, guided to happi- 
ness and peace within the bosom of the Church ; 
so, on the other hand, we see in Elidoc, the 
erring, yet noble-hearted Christian, with the 
good seed of Baptism, checked, yet not choked, 
ever seeking opportunity to spring up within 
him, till his refuge is found in real, deep re- 
pentance. 

There are other points of resemblance, on 
which it needs not now, more than briefly, to 
dwell. Only, let it be observed that in both 
is displayed the same minute and surprising 
knowledge of historical detail ; not, however, 
that either is altogether free from a passing 
anachronism. In both we have the same elabo- 
rate dissection of feeling ; in both a quasi-his- 
torical tale is taken as the basis. 

The origin of "Elidoc" is to be found in 
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Ellis's Early English Eomances, one of Marie's 
" Lays," entitled " The Lay of Elidoc." The 
same tale seems to have supplied materials for 
the "Double Marriage," of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Lastly, m both "EUdoc," and "Thiodolf," 
the same masterly hand is shown in moulding 
the rigid and formal modem idea of chival- 
rous times, into combinations homely and 
intelligible, yet not mean nor even unstately. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the fair country of the French coast called 
Brittany, dwelt in olden times a Knight whose 
name was Elidoc, whom men used to bring for- 
ward as an example, when they wished to speak 
of the most perfect happiness ever allotted to any 
human being on earth. Sprung from a race of 
noble heroes, and the heir of broad lands. Sir 
Elidoc had added not only to the wreaths of vic- 
tory, but also to the possessions of his ancestors, 
in the most honourable and glorious ways ; so 
that all his fellow-countrymen gave him the first 
place amongst living warriors, on account of his 
success in combats wherein he had fought for 
them. Nay, there were even Troubadours so en- 
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raptured by his deeds, that they rated him above 
the old Knights of the Round Table in the days of 
King Arthur ; and there was no man found to dis- 
pute or even to envy these honours of the brave 
and courteous Elidoe. Moreover, he was a man of 
fair presence, of lofty and yet graceful stature, so 
that in all jousts and tournaments the eyes of the 
fairest women in that land so rich in beauty were 
turned upon him. And further, he enjoyed the 
favour of his liege lord, one of the Dukes of Brit- 
tany, to such a degree, that he had not only ap- 
pointed him his Seneschal, but throughout the 
whole Dukedom nothing could be done, whether 
in times of war or peace, without the consent of 
Sir Elidoe. And if he had but once assented to 
any imdertaking or request, it was the same as if 
the Duke had set his hand and seal thereto. Thus 
in all the country they w,eil nigh began to depend 
more upon the Knight than upon the Duke himself. 
But what the noble lord prized above all was his 
angeUc wife, Dame EUenor, who, in spite of her 
marvellous and far-famed beauty, was a pattern of 
gentle humility, and in spite of her lively and joy- 
ous spirit, a type of the most entire and tender de- 
votion to her lord and husband. On his brow 
appeared sometimes a shade of moody temper, as 
is wont with over-prosperous people ; but it seemed 
as if it only came, in order that the victorious sweet- 
ness of Dame Ellenor, with which she awakened 
the sunshine of his bright spirit, might come forth 
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the more winningly, and that his great happiness 
might be the more brilliantly manifested. It was 
also deemed rather a happiness than a trial, that 
Dame Ellenor had as yet borne the Knight no 
children. For being accustomed to see every thing 
turn out well for him, men thought confidently that 
this delay was only allowed, that the fair young 
couple might the longer taste the innocent joys of 
the world, and that amidst present happiness room 
should also be left for the spring-like pleasure of 
blossoming wishes, the fulfilment of which would 
come in the full-beaming glories of summer. Elidoc 
and Ellenor saw the thing much in the same light, 
and foimd it the more easy to wait, as they were 
wont each day to receive new blessings and honours. 
When by chance a day passed and these came not, 
they did not give way to sinful murmurings ; but, 
nevertheless, they could not hide from themselves, 
that this day had worn a somewhat sleepy mien. 

On the evening of one such day, it fell out that 
Sir Elidoc ordered his slender white hunter to be 
saddled, and rode forth along the sea shore — partly 
to refresh himself with the pleasant breeze, which 
at this hour blows from the sea — ^partly, also, be- 
cause he thought that the spring mists rolling over 
the meadows, or even the foam of the solemnly 
flowing waves, might bring to him something mar- 
vellous : — a magical cloudy phantom with which he 
could have a combat, or a wondrously tender and 
alluring mermaid. But he resolved most firmly to 
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withstand the allurements of such an one no less 
strongly than the weapons of the any phantom. 

" It would be a pleasant thing," said he, smiling, 
to himself, "to relate the adventure to my sweet 
Ellenor at supper ; and the wreath of myrtle and 
evergreens which perchance she wiU weave for me, 
in honour of my victory over temptation, shall have 
the first place among all the armour taken in battle, 
and prizes won in tournaments. And I wot that 
then I shall have obtained the noblest and choicest 
ornament of my whole life." 

These thoughts had scarce passed through his 
mind, when a sweet sound of alternate singing and 
piping was heard from the sea strand. 

"Were it then, indeed, possible?" thought Eli- 
doc, glowing with joy ; "and could it truly come ?" 
A gentle thrill passing through him checked 
these thoughts. When he looked more carefully in 
that direction, he saw only a shepherd-boy well 
known to him — the little merry Amyot. As he 
drove his sheep again up the cliff, after bathing 
them in the sea, he sang the following song, and 
accompanied it with his pipe : 

" I find in the meadows many a stone, 
Like gems of the richest jewelry ; 
And the wind, and the rain, and the bright sunshine, 
They polish my stones for me. 

" The butterfly flits before my path 
Hither and thither sportively. 
As though I were a prince over sea and land, 
And he the gay page that waits on me. 
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" GaUy sings in the green hedge-rows, 
Gaily sings on each lofty tree, 
A tuneful choir of merriest birds, 
And they are musicians that sing for me. 

^^ Illumined by thousand twinkling lamps. 
The sky is my royal canopy ; 
The breath of heaven it fans my cheek — 
So the world's best gifts are spread for me." 

Sir Elidoc was almost minded to be angry, that, 
instead of the sea-nymph of his visions, nothing 
better than the Kttle shepherd-boy and his woolly 
flock had appeared on the shore ; but yet it was fair 
to see how the merry boy, singing and playing by 
turns, marched in front of his sheep, and how the 
gentle creatures followed him, drawn on by the 
tones of his lay as though by golden chains. In- 
voluntarily the Knight re-echoed with a soft voice 
the last words of the song : 

" The breath of heaven it fans my cheek — 
So the world's best gifts are spread for me." 

The little shepherd had the while come close up 
to him, and said, doffing his cap : " You find it so, 
likewise ; do not you, good Sir Knight ? Now, 
may God speed you, and keep you long in this 
bright joyous world !" 

"Thou good, kind-hearted boy," answered the 
Knight, and a deep sadness spread itself over his 
features, " May Grod also bless thee, and keep thee 
from overbold wishes !" 

"What then, dear Lord?" asked the little Amyot, 
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standing still in astonishment, while liis innocent 
flock also stood still, and, like their leader, lifted 
up their little heads, as if enquiringly, towards the 
Knight. " What, then, do you mean ? Must I 
wish for nothing more in this fair world ? The 
good world would not then be half so fair ! Wishes 
are the greatest pleasure, and our good Grod takes 
care that they should be fulfilled in time." 

"Well," said Sir Elidoc, "what are thy wishes 
now, for example ?" 

"Now?" answered the boy, laying his finger 
thoughtfully on his cheek ; " now ? — Well, that my 
sister Flora may come to meet me ; but she has 
already promised to do that, and she always keeps 
her word. And besides ? Well, that mother may 
this evening cook my favourite dish for me ! But 
truly, before I drove out the sheep, I saw her carry 
some green peas from the garden into the house, 
and you may be sure that they were for this even- 
ing. And do you see now what good things wishes 
are ? They almost always come to pass as precisely 
as possible." 

" Very good !" said the Knight. " But hast thou 
not then a distant, a right glorious wish ? Distant, 
as those white sails yonder where the sky meets the 
sea waves ? Glorious, as the bright evening clouds 
floating above us in the firmament ?" 

The little Amyot folded his hands together with 
surprise, and whispered : " Ah, dear Sir Knight, 
you must surely be able to read in the hearts of 
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people, as our pastor can read in that beautiful 
great mass-book with gilded and painted images 
which he sometimes shows me I Yes, dear Sir 
Knight, I have, indeed, such a wish — ^glorious as 
the clouds, and distant as the farthest wave of the 
sea!" 

"TeU it me, then, dear child." 

" Sir Ejoight, you know so much, you may know 
this already." 

" Nay, good Amyot, my knowledge does not go 
so far. Thou must tell it me, if I am to know it." 

" Well, then, it is an old story. Sir Knight ; for 
it happened about a year ago at this time. There 
came a wolf over into our country from the forests 
of Normandy, and many asserted that it was a 
were-wolf. I saw him one evening as I was 
driving the flock homewards by moonlight. He 
came creeping over the hill yonder, prowling, black 
as night ; the flock made sounds of terror, and cow- 
ered together in a heap ; my poor little dog whined, 
and got between my feet ; nearer and nearer came 
Master Wolf, opening his jaws with a wide yawn, 
as if it wearied him that the flock were not yet de- 
voured. Sir Knight, I will make no boasts ; I will 
rather freely confess to you, that I was in exceed- 
ing fear. But at the same time I thought that the 
shepherd must not desert his flock, else he is but a 
sorry fellow. And then I also bethought me of the 
good little shepherd-boy, David, how he slew the 
mighty giant Goliath, with a pebble out of the 
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brook, and it came into my mind, that after all 
Master Wolf was not a giant Goliath ! Now, you 
must know that I am a very good slinger. I shall 
most likely never be a king like David ; but in his 
chief art, I mean in slinging, I can be a match for 
him. So I took a beautiful sharp pebble, I drove 
away the poor dog, and then, in Grod's name, I ran 
up towards the wolf, and when I was dose to him, I 
threw the stone. Then you should have heard how 
Master Grimbeard began to howl, and slunk back 
into the thicket. I do think that he limped some- 
what, and since that I have seen no more of him. 
But a wish has remained in my heart from that 
time— just such a wish as you have described. Sir 
Knight !" 

" So you both got some damage in the fight, thou 
and the wolf," said Sir Elidoc, smiling kindly ; " for 
he went away with a lame leg, and thou with an 
unsatisfied wish in thy heart. I hardly know which 
of the two fates is hardest. But no ! — ^to one happy 
as thou, wishing itself is a pleasure ; and who knows 
if I have not been sent here to fulfil thy desire? 
Tell me now at once what it is." 

" Dear lord, it is something great ! I wish for 
a sword !" 

" A sword for thee, young boy ? Nay, truly that 
wish is for the present far too great." 

" Oh, Sir, it should be a very little sword, because 
I am yet but a small boy. But only consider. If 
Master Wolf should come back again, and I had not 
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such good luck in slinging as heretofore— for there 
is luck in all arts, even in the best and most cer- 
tain — so said, the other day, a wandering troubadour, 
who came all pale and exhausted to our cottage ; — 
so, if I should be unlucky in slinging, and Master 
Wolf should run upon me, what good would my 
little bit of a shepherd's staff do me ?" 

" Thou must contrive to run away." 

" Sir, that may not be ; I am the shepherd." 

" True, indeed ! But only tell me what good 
would a little sword do thee ?" 

" Eh ! I would throw my staff at the wolf, or hit 
him with it upon the head ! And if he only stopped 
to re-consider for ever so little a moment, I would 
rush up to him, and run him through the body with 
my sword !" 

" Still the best thing would be for the wolf never 
to return, my boy." 

** Sir, as I am now, you may be right. But if a 
little sword were hanging at my side, I should think 
the nearer the wolf, the better for me !" 

" Now, then," said the kind Knight Elidoc, " thou 
shalt not want for a sword. It seems to me that my 
dagger would serve as a sword for thee. Dost thou 
not think so ?" And thereupon he unfastened a 
beautiful little silver chain, from which hung at his 
side a bright dagger with a black hilt and shining 
gold sheath, and he threw the chain and the weapon 
on the grass before the boy, calling out : " Take it, 
my brave little friend I Henceforth it is thine." 
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The boy stood a while, with hands folded toge-* 
ther, quite motionless and still ; at length he stam- 
mered out, his cheeks glowing brightly, and tears of 
joy standing in his eyes : ^^ gracious heaven, is it 
then, indeed, possible, that such mighty happiness 
should be showered upon me I I have sometimes 
dreamt of just such a little sword, and when I 
awoke and found that it was not there, my eyes 
would be wet ; and if my mother kindly asked me, 

* Amyot, what ails thee ?' then I could only entreat, 

* Oh, never mind, sweet mother, never mind ! — ^you 
cannot, alas, get it for me !' And now there it lies 
before me, bright as gold in the twinkling dewy 
grass — oh, how indescribably lovely I Do you see 
now. Sir Knight, what a good thing wishing is ? 
And then how the fulfilment glitters and shines, 
and a mortal man becomes so unspeakably joyful ! 
Surely, surely, the same will also come to you !" 

" Thinkest thou so, thou good kind-hearted boy ?" 
said Sir Elidoc, with a grave smile. 

"Yes, surely, surely," eagerly repeated the boy. 
" Why should wishes treat you worse than me ? 
And besides you have been sent as a benefactor, 
to bring me the fulfilment of my dearest wish. 
How, then, could God forget his own messen- 
ger r 

" There might be something in that !" said Sir 
Elidoc to himself. " There might be — nay, there is 
much, very much !" cried he aloud, and his cheeks 
glowed with almost as much joy as that of the child. 
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But then the solemn thought occurred to him : 
"Are then thy wishes as innocent and pleasing to 
God as those of little Amyot ?" And the glow of 
joy faded from his cheeks, while he looked down 
quietly and thoughtfully. The merry shepherd-boy 
heeded him the less, because he was busily engaged 
in fastening the silver chain over his little garment, 
which he successfully accomplished. Then he took 
off his cap courteously, greeting the Knight with 
thankful looks, and wishing him Grod's blessing ; 
and he went on with his woolly flock, sometimes 
playing Sir Elidoc's march on his pipe, sometimes 
again hanging the instrument over his shoulder, 
and singing, while he clashed together his drawn 
sword and its metal sheath — 

" So the world's best gifts are spread for me I" 
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CHAPTER II. 



Dame Ellenob sat in the deepening twilight on a 
stone seat under the linden trees in the court of 
her castle, awaiting the return of her beloved Lord 
Elidoc. Some farewell gleams of the setting sun 
played sweetly through the branches of the trees 
over the delicate form in her white garments. She 
had brought out her lute with her, and she drew 
some dreamy chords from its strings, till at length 
they shaped themselves into the melody of a song, 
to which the fair lady, as she sadly mused, sang 
these words : 

I. 

" How gloriously the sun goes down 

Beneath yon western sky, 
From lute and voice, a thousand songs 

Are rising cheerily. 
Why then art thou so sad, my heart, 

So filled with doubt and fears? 
Why are my heavy eyes so dim? 

My cheeks so wet with tears? 

n. 

" No griefs have I to weigh me down ; 
To-morrow's hope is fau-. 
My true Knight tarries, but St. Greorge 
Will have him in his care. 
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Then why, ye lindens, whisper ye, 

So sadly as ye wave? 
O heaven! are all our joys but mist? 

Doth the turf but hide a grave?" 

Then amidst her sorrowful strains sounded the 
joyous lay of Sir Elidoc, and at the same moment 
the eager Knight dashed up to the door on his 
slender hunting steed, reining him in suddenly, 
when he saw the lovely lady under the trees of 
the castle yard. He sprang off, directed the faith- 
ful beast to the stable with a plajrful blow, where- 
upon it trotted away, neighing jojrfully, and then 
with courteous greetings he approached his wife. 
She held out her beautiful hand tenderly towards 
him, that as he bent over it he might not observe 
the pearly drops in her eyes. And Elidoc per- 
ceiving her intention, with a true BInight's feeling, 
took care not to look up during his loving saluta- 
tion ; yet as he seated himself by his fair wife, 
he gently raised the lute from the seat whereon 
it rested, struck on it some joyous sportive notes, 
and sang these words : 

" Drop down, ye fertile showers, 
Drop from the darkening sky; 
Drop, though ye waken fearful thoughts, 
With your sounds of mystery. 

" Soon mom will smile again, 
And 'mid the flowers ye fling 
From the dewy bosom of the clouds 
Will man rejoice and sing !" 
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But the fair Ellenor took the lute from his 
hand, saying, with a smile : '^ It needs no won- 
drous art to silence a mournful lay with a joyous 
one — with a lay which moreover closes after a 
heedless giddy fashion. The wailing nightingale 
plunges into darkness when the lark begins to 
carol ! But thou must tell me, Elidoc, whether 
thou hast at last found such a mermaid as thou 
wert wont ever to jest and dream about — a mer- 
maiden who would lighten up for thee the daily 
round of life with marvellous brightness. Elidoc, 
thou lookest at me on a sudden troubled and per- 
plexed." 

" I know not," said the Knight ; " it is truly right 
strange ! Since thou tookest the lute from me, 
oh, beloved and beauteous lady, a dark sad veil 
seems to have fallen over my eyes ! Lo I I thought 
but of telling thee that a merry shepherd boy had 
met me, and other such trifles, but now I am 
amazed and would ask, has nothing really extra- 
ordinary happened to-day ? And does this day 
belong to those which we are wont to call common 
and unvarying ?" 

*^ If nothing has befallen thee on the sea strand," 
said Ellenor, smiling, *^ I can truly look for nothing 
extraordinary here in the castle !" But scarcely 
had she so spoken, when a trumpet sounded from 
the plain below. 

" An adventure !" cried out Sir Elidoc, jojrfully 
rising. " An adventure I I knew it well this 
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bright day could not possibly close all unmarked 
like a common one." 

The trumpets pealed nearer and nearer, and even 
Dame Ellenor smiled, well pleased at their warlike 
tones. For well did she know the ready valour 
of her Knight, his skill in commanding, and his 
oft proved good fortune. And that only in exer- 
cising and turning to account all these gifts, could 
he find pursuits worth living for. 

A herald, clad in the colours of the Duke, rode 
up to the door blowing his trumpet. 

" Where is it, good herald, and when ?" cried Sir 
Elidoc, thinking that the question could only be of 
joining his beloved prince and lord in warfare. 

But the herald smiled and answered reverently : 
^'My noble knight, this time it concerns not your 
arms and horses. It concerns at the most your 
cellar and your kitchen. The nephew of our liege 
lord, the Count Tr^mouille, approaches your gates, 
and seeks for a night's lodging in your castle; the 
which, he bid me expressly say to you, you will not 
refuse him, wh^i you hear that he comes with a 
joyous summons to you from his uncle the Duke." 

Sir Elidoc arched his eyebrows somewhat proudly 
while he replied : " It has never yet come into my 
mind or that of one of my race, to refuse a night's 
hospitality to any traveller. But without doubt, 
a messenger from my Duke is doubly dear to me 
as a guest. Your Count is welcome !" 

The herald hastened away, saluting him, and 
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before Dame Ellenor turned aside to prepare for 
the reception of the guest thus announced, she 
whispered lovingly in her husband's ear: "Now, 
if this be no adventure, it is yet a great mark of 
honour. How often hast thou said to me, that this 
Count Tr^mouille was the only man in the whole 
dukedom who laid claim to be above thee. How 
often, I will freely own it, how often has it dis- 
turbed me when I appeared at court, and this 
nearest relation of our liege lord made as though 
he did not see me, passing me by and leading out 
other ladies to the dance. And this very man does 
the Duke send as a messenger to invite thee to a 
festive meeting. Dear Elidoc, thou knowest that 
I am not proud, but for that very reason I rejoice a 
little, perchance more than a little, to see the proud 
one humbled." 

"Well said, Dame Ellenor," answered the 
Knight, with a smile. " To me also this chance is 
not unwelcome. But," added he, full of kindly 
earnestness, "neither to you nor to me would it 
occur even to dream of wishing to humble fsurther 
him who is abased." 

" God forbid," murmured his noble wife, with a 
blush, and she hastened to give orders to her ready 
maidens for a choice banquet to grace this very 
evening. Then again she came up to the open 
doors saying to her Knight : " It will be right for 
me also to receive our guest here — ^will it not ?" 

Elidoc made a sign of pleased assent^ and Count 
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Tremouille, when he rode up, found the lord and 
lady of the castle waiting for him under the arch- 
way with respectful courtesy. He sprang from his 
horse to thank the gracious lady on his bended 
knee, and then to return the grasp of the Knight's 
hand. They next went together with light hearts 
to their repast, as though nothing save an inter- 
change of courtesies and kindly welcomes had ever 
passed between the guest and his hosts. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The goblet had already gone round several times 
from the guest to his entertainer, gracefully handed 
by the lady of the Castle, after her fair lips had 
tasted it, and bestowed upon it a yet sweeter and, 
at the same time, purer glow than that of the vine ; 
when Count Tremouille said, laughing right plea- 
santly : " But now I have demeaned myself quite 
otherwise than messengers in the ancient lays ! 
They were wont not even to sit down, far less to 
touch meat and drink, before they had delivered 
themselves of their message. I, on the other hand, 
sit here and enjoy myself, as I have never before 
done in my life, and I know not yet whether the 
lord to whom I am sent will say yea or nay to my 
message." 

"Pardon me. Sir Count," said Elidoc, waxing 
somewhat grave, "it seems to me that you must 
know that right well. We are both vassals of the 
Duke, our lord ; you are sent by him, and to me. 
So little as the choice was left to you, whether you 
would ride hither or not, as little have I the choice 
whether I will listen to the messenger of my liege 
lord or not. You and I, it needs not be said, are I 
ready at any moment to obey our natural lord." | 
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" So !" replied Count Tremouille, with dis- 
pleasure, " so be it ! And on my side the eagerness 
must be two-fold, as being of kin to his princely 
house." 

" I cannot willingly allow to any one the smallest 
superiority in this matter," said Elidoc, and his 
eyes glowed with even darker fire. " In eagerness 
to serve our Duke, even a poor peasant will not 
let himself be surpassed by outward power, for 
honour thy rightful lord, is God's command, as well 
to the labourer as to the prince, and before His 
throne we are all alike equal But should any one 
speak of kindred in addition to this high duty, then 
remember that I spring from royal race, and that 
all the reigning houses of Christendom are of kin to 
each other." 

"Yes, yes," replied Tremouille, carelessly, "I 
have heard speak of it, and, so far as I can recollect, 
you have yourself sung of it in two very beautiful 
lays, or at least have alluded to it. But confess, 
dear lord, those are but fabulous stories, and after 
all, only come to this, that we, as many as live upon 
earth, come from Adam. Besides, if all the 
reigning houses of Christendom are in truth related 
one to the other, your house does not at present 
belong to the reigning ones. And as far as 
concerns myself, I am not bound either to know 
or to believe that at any time it belonged to 
royalty." 

" Sir guest," said the Knight Elidoc, and his 
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eyes gleamed like two torches ; " Sir guest," 
repeated he, as though he would calm himself bj 
the thought of the relation in which he and the 
haughty Count now stood to each other ; " Sir 
guest, that which I just now said to you has been 
handed down to me from my ancestors, and so has 
all which I have related or sung about the matter. 
That we are all descended from Adam is shown to 
us by the life and death common to us all. There- 
fore — ^ But a look from his gentle wife checked 
him, and he said in a softened voice : " Therefore, 
I beg you now to let me know what our lord the 
Duke requires of me through you. For the sand of 
man's life is soon at an end, and I would fain not 
let the last grain run out with one command from 
my Prince unfulfilled." 

"You speak very solemnly. Sir Knight," said 
TremouiUe, with a strange smile. "And yet, as 
touching our Duke's commands, I have nothing 
farther to deliver to you save a gracious invitation 
to repair to him the day after to-morrow, in 
order — and of this I can assure you beforehand — 
that you may receive some new mark of honour. 
But of what it consists I do not myself know. Can 
then such a message as this so stir up wrath in 
your knightly heart, as to make you speak words 
to your guest which sound more like a challenge 
than a friendly conversation ?" 

Sir Elidoc looked down thoughtfully for a 
moment. Then he offered his hand to his guest, 
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saying : " I was wrong, Count Tremouille, to speak 
in this wise to you. Whether on your side you 
were quite right to let fall such words about the 
descent of your host, you must decide for yourself. 
In any case I was wrong, to let even the slightest 
word escape me, which could sound like defiance 
towards my Duke's messenger and kinsman and 
my guest. Have you forgiven me. Sir Count?" 

Tremouille pressed the offered hand of the 
Knight, but with no hearty grasp. 

^^ Good," said Elidoc, and with a chilled feeling 
he drew back his brave and true right hand. 
"Even putting it at the worst, honour is now 
completely satisfied. Drink, Sir Count, and be at 
ease, and trouble not yourself at some gloomy looks 
of the lord of the castle. They matter now no 
more than the flight of birds of darkness round a 
ruined fortress." He forced himself to smile, but 
Dame EUenor, who knew weU every gesture and 
tone of her husband, trembled involuntarily on her 
richly adorned seat. 

Then said Tremouille, with studied courtesy in 
his looks and manner : " Can nothing be done to 
relieve at least this gentle being from the terror 
which, alas ! our hasty words may have awakened 
in her ?" 

"You were not hasty. Sir Count," said the 
Knight Elidoc, " but you were icy cold, and, as if 
infected by you — I mean frozen — I fed the like 
myself. Over hasty deeds, I ween, need not be 
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apprehended from you. And even as little fear 
need there be of them on my part towards you." 

"You seem of a very unforgiving nature, Sir 
Elidoc," said Tr^mouille, as he rose somewhat ab- 
ruptly from his seat. " But we have doubtless al- 
ready too long broken in upon the fair Dame Alie- 
nor's rest. Therefore, I bid you both good night !" 

He was about to take leave with a scornful smile, 
and Elidoc had already taken up the silver sconces 
to conduct him to the door, when Dame Ellenor 
said, her delicate limbs the while trembling with 
affright, like the leaves of the white poplar : " Ye 
two honourable Knights, sprung from noble French 
blood, how could you then think of wishing a 
lady "good night," when you were parting from 
each other with looks full of combats and blood- 
shed? Wilt thou, Elidoc, as a husband, leave 
behind such an impression on thy wife ? But you. 
Sir Count, have come as a guest to disturb most 
fearfully the peace of your noble hostess !" 

And scarcely had she ended, when the hands of 
the two noble Knights were clasped in recon- 
ciliation. 

" What further do you require of us, fair lady ?" 
asked they both, as if with one mouth. 

" That you should go together to hunt in the forest 
by the earliest light of the sim !" replied Ellenor, 
smiling ; and the two Knights bowed a pleased assent 
to her, and all the lowering clouds of this evening 
seemed for ever driven away by Ellenor's smile. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Away to the wood, to the merry green wood, 
With the heart of a hunter gay. 
Hark, forward I hark, forward I Tra-ra, tra-ra ! 
The hounds to the bugle bay. 

" Hurrah I and away ! while we shout and sing 
In the misty morning air. 
Hark, forward I hark, forward I Tra-ra, tra-ra I 
Our hearts are free from care. 

" Come, follow ! come, follow ! ye merry men all — 
The choice of the world is ours. 
Hark, forward I hark, forward 1 Tra-ra, tra>ra ! 
Our path it is strewn with flowers. 

" Ye meadows, ye rivers, ye chirupping birds, 
Come join in the jovial lay. 
Hark, forward I hark, forward I hurrah ! hurrah I 
For the merry wild sports of May." 

The eager Knights Elidoc and Tr^mouille sang 
this lay in the fresh early breeze of the following 
morning, as. they galloped their swift horses over 
the glittering dewy grass. Just as in the song, the 
dogs barked, the hunting-horns sounded, aiid all 
formed together a union of the pure pleasures of 
life, and peaceful manly joyousness. When now 
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they approached a wood which, with its high 
shadowy tree-tops, with its various heights and 
valleys, rises and falls, seemed — ^like the Cretan 
labyrinth renowned of old — not to belong to this 
world, Count Tr^mouille rode up closer to Sir 
Elidoc, and whispered in his ear : " Surely, noble 
Knight, it is only in jest that you have ordered the 
hunt to take the direction of this tract of country ? 
Therefore, now tell us where our sport is really 
toUe." 

Sir Elidoc looked down upon his guest somewhat 
haughtily and proudly ; and as if he must take time 
to ponder on so unfitting a question, he only re- 
plied, after some pause : '^ And wherefore, then, 
should I not hunt in this country? Not hunt in 
this beautiful tangled hilly wood, which is called 
Arthur's Forest ? Truly I, as well as every Breton, 
know that the people believe tales which tell that 
here was formerly the dwelling of Merlin, the 
enchanter of the Bound Table — nay, that here he 
still wanders as a ghostly, disembodied voice, and 
that amongst the great and small game of the forest 
there live little beasts endued with fearful, unheard- 
of powers I But on this very account have I often 
chosen this wood for hunting in preference to 
others. For as the minds of minstrels .and painters 
are wont to be set on new melodies and new forms, 
perhaps hitherto unheard of, so, as I think, should 
every true knightly heart be set upon new and 
strange adventures. I have, alas I never yet met 
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with such — as little here as anywhere else ; but 
when I ride into these dark shades, through these 
strangely twisted, winding hollows, there comes 
always a thrill into my soul, a ray from those 
wondrous deeds of old heroic times, as if I were 
breathing enchanted air; you understand — But 
no ! you understand me not, and you only take 
delight in hunting over fields as free from mystery 
as from danger !" 

"I prefer," said Tremouille, "the open field of 
battle with all its dangers, when I feel disposed to 
try my courage in presence of others. I give up 
without grudging to the lovers of such things, the 
chase after fabulous adventures which vanish like 
smoke in the air. But as touching this Arthur's 
Forest, now lying before us, Sir Knight, I have 
yet other and better grounds for expecting that 
you will not hunt in it. My uncle, the Duke, has, 
as I heard at Court, declared this wood to be a 
ban-forest, wherein no man in the whole land may 
hunt any more." 

" Many strange reports are rife in princes' 
courts," replied Elidoc. "But none of this tattle 
has reached me, your uncle's Seneschal, and I shall 
have the honour this very day of taking you on a 
joyous hunting party through this same Arthur's 
Forest, as I have a right to do in all the royal 
woods. But, say yourself. Sir Count," continued 
the Knight, while his guest rode on beside him, 
somewhat angrily ; " say yourself, what could move 
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the Duke to enclose this merry wood as a ban- 
forest r 

" What may, indeed, have moved him I" answered 
Tr^mouille^ with bitterness. "How should such 
things come into the mind of his poor kinsman ! 
But you only say this to mock me. Sir Elidoc 
knows every thing as well as the Duke, and with 
leave be it said, now and then even somewhat 
better !" 

Now again was wrath about to glow in the eyes 
and on the cheeks of Sir Elidoc, and TremouiUe, 
who for the sake of the Duke dared not rouse his 
anger, said with regained courteousness : "Yes, 
truly, Sir Elidoc, you must know your nearest 
iieighbour better than the Duke at Vannes can 
know him. I am speaking of the Hermit Ambrose, 
who lives here in the wood. Out of singular love 
for him, and to guard him from interruptions in 
his pious exercises, the Duke has forbidden all 
hunting here." 

" Then that can in no wise concern my hunting,'* 
said Elidoc, with a far softer smile than heretofore ; 
" for be it known to you. Count Tr^mouille, that 
the good old Hermit Ambrose is my closest friend, 
and that his whole heart rejoices when my hunting- 
horns sound clear and merrily through the green 
halls of his wood. He is wont to say that he can 
find out nothing in my sport which is against the 
will of our good and gracious Grod !" 

Tr^mouille seemed overpowered by such a wit- 
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ness ; he bowed reverently, and both Knights now 
rode forward joyfully together, their light-hearted 
retainers following them. 

But it seemed as though on this day troubles were 
not to fail Elidoc : such times will happen in the life 
of every man. Unspeakably wholesome are they 
surely, even because they are ordered from above ! 
-^there, whence the Divine eye surveys all time I 
But men seldom know how to prize them duly— Sir 
Elidoc did not. Rather did he feel a wild glow of 
anger light up in his heart, when a forester of the 
Duke rode up to him, and cried out, while he so 
placed his horse as quite to stop up the narrow 
enclosed path along which they were pressing : 
'* Back, back, Sir Elidoc ! Away from the wood, 
away, Sir Seneschal ! No man comes through here 
so long as the forester Reginald is in the Duke's 
service. Arthur's Forest has become a ban-forest, 
by command of the Duke ! And nothing else can 
I repeat to you, but back. Sir Elidoc ! Away from 
the wood. Sir Seneschal I" 

Thereupon he laughed rudely and without 
measure, as they of meaner nature are wont to do, 
when, in the strength of power committed to them, 
they brave those before whom they must needs bow 
in the common course of things. Elidoc, in his 
proud wrath, had almost stuck his spurs into the 
sides of his horse, to rush upon the insulting scoffer, 
when he suddenly recollected how far below him 
in rank and mind was such an adversary. He 
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reined in his steed, which ah'eadj was plunging 
forward, and he said with grave dignity : *^ Forester, 
had anything been commanded you by the Duke, 
it must have come through me, the SeneschaL 
Therefore, give over your most unseemly and fool- 
ish jesting, and make room for your superior." 

^^Not for this once, honoured lord," cried the 
forester Beginald, scoffingly. " You are too ex- 
cellent a sportsman not to know that all days and 
hours are not alike. I say to you that I have now 
received a command direct from the Duke, and 
again and again I call out to you the burden of my 
song : Away from the wood, away. Sir Seneschal ! 
Back, back, Sir EHdoc !" 

This was too much for the readily kindled spirit 
of the young Knight : " Beware !" cried he yet 
once to his insolent opponent. But even if the 
forester would have given way, it was now too late. 
Eun down by the impetuous steed of the knightly 
huntsman, he lay under his own horse on the 
groimd, uttering reproachful sounds of pain, whilst 
Elidoc, blowing gaily on his silver horn, sprang 
eagerly and wildly towards the mysterious forest. 
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CHAPTER V. 



When close upon the wood, and surrounded by his 
gay hunting companions, Elidoc at length reined 
in his snorting horse, and said, as he cast wild looks 
about him : " What means that ?. Does the ill- 
mannered fellow still howl and groan after me ? 
Let him take heed that I do not turn back and 
bring him to utter silence." 

" It might, perchance, he the most expedient for 
you," said Tr^mouille, who had overtaken him on 
his well-nigh breathless steed ; " but whether it 
may be deemed the best, that remains yet to be 
considered. Moreover, how my uncle, the Duke, 
may take your treatment of his forester — ^" 

" Trouble not your head about that," said Elidoc, 
"but follow me within the boundary of Arthur's 
Forest." 

" Not as things are !" replied Count Tremouille. 
" I have already seen to the first binding-up of the 
wounds of him whom you rode down ; I pledge my 
word of honour that I will not of my own accord 
bring any accusation in this matter before the 
Duke. But that as a messenger of our lord, I do 
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not continue to join a chase thus begun, will, I 
think, not be blamed by any one on earth." 

" Think what you will, and ride back when you 
please. Sir Count ! To-morrow, at noon, I shall 
speak to the Duke myself," cried Elidoc. And 
whilst Tr^mouille turned his horse back in silence, 
the now maddened Knight dashed through the dark 
green shades of the wood, blowing exultingly on 
his horn, and shouting, with his stormy retainers 
after him. The chase thus wildly begun, went on 
wildly. The himters spread themselves impetu- 
ously over the forest ; but it seemed as though a 
dark spirit scared the game out of the coverts far 
away from them. No one could shoot with a cross- 
bow, or hurl a spear, or get a stag at bay, and so 
much the more eager was the mad course up and 
down the forest, till then so quiet. 

Elidoc, the foremost of all, scarcely knowing what 
he indeed sought for, but glad to satisfy his troubled 
mind by the boldest, stormiest pursuit, suddenly 
found himself alone in a quiet glade of the wood 
which he had never before seen. And all unex- 
pectedly rose up the aged figure of the kind, grave 
Hermit Ambrose, who, till then, had been kneeling 
down amongst the bushes and the high grass, and 
now came towards the Knight, greeting him. 
Then began the following discourse between the 
two : 

** Knight, thou joyous Knight, how hast thou lost 
thyself thus in the depths of this quiet forest ?" 
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" Hermit, thou grave Hermit, how hast thou let 
thyself be tempted away thus far from thy pious 
flock r 

" Sir Knight, every place is good for prayer ; 
but is every place good for hunting ?" 

" For hunting, good Hermit ?" 

" See, thou beloved Knight, how confusing are 
often the affairs of this world ! Thou boldest thy 
hunting-spear in thy right hand, thy bow is at thy 
side, thy bright quiver across thy shoulders, and 
yet it seems as if thou must needs ask thyself 
whether thou didst truly ride forth to hunt or on 
any other expedition !" 

The Knight looked down for a moment ashamed ; 
but then he raised his speaking eyes mournfully to 
heaven, and sighed forth : ^^ Ah ! I am indeed on 
quite another track !" 

" Might it please God, beloved son !" 

"O Father Ambrose, my thoughts are not so 
holy as thou mayest fency to thyself! But also 
again, in truth, not so bad as to justify the horror 
with which thou art now shuddering ! Ye holy men, 
can ye never keep the middle way ?" 

^' Beloved son Elidoc, that is very hard to all the 
sinful race of man, and also to us whom you are 
pleased to call holy." 

"You would look askance at us laymen if we 
called you otherwise !" 

" That might happen — ah, dear son, that might, 
alas ! happen, and truly not to the very worst of those 
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who have withdrawn themselves from the world. 
But, therefore, we also entreat you kindly to remem- 
ber that we are not better or stronger than you I** 

" Now then !*' cried Elidoc, somewhat insolently 
in his present wild mood ; " Now, what avails it 
then that you should separate yourselves from us, 
if after all you remain still like to us ?** 

" What avails it, dear Knight ?" said the Hermit, 
with unshaken gentleness, " what avails it that the 
satiated, or the sick, or the grievously wounded, 
should rise from the banquet and leave his place to 
gladder guests ? He is not on that account better 
than these ; but it were unjust in them to reproach 
him, because he quietly and humbly departs to give 
them room." 

"Of such tame — nay, perhaps weak humility," 
said Sir Elidoc, " no one instance is heard in those 
histories of the mighty Greeks and Romans which 
are sometimes read at table to the Duke." 

"The Duke might have better things read to 
him at table," said the Hermit Ambrose, with grave 
severity. But then he added with recovered mild- 
ness : " Wherefore does he not rather sing gay, 
harmless songs, when he sits at wine with his brave 
Knights, or listen to beautiful warlike marches ? 
Ah ! music is often better than words — ^far, far 
better ! But that lore about Greeks and Romans is 
only made up of words, and truly of such as we do 
not over-well understand, would we but confess the 
truth. Then we make out histories and examples 
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from them ! And if the dead Greeks and Romans 
were to come back into the world, who can doubt 
but that they would laugh at the way in which we 
interpret, and bring to bear on our life, sapngs 
which they meant quite otherwise ?" 

" Ambrose," said the Knight, " when thou art at 
times resting from thy prayers and studies by the 
spring before thy garden-gate, I have marked how 
thou wouldst gladly and willingly, nay, even as if 
glowing with delight, listen to lays of King Arthur, 
or of our old heroic times, sung by peasant boys and 
girls while they were drawing water." 

"I have done yet more, my dear wilful son," 
answered the Hermit, kindly smiling ; " I have 
looked with my own eyes into those Greek and 
Roman histories which you make others read to 
you. I have also learned many things in them. 
But, above all, I have come to understand from them 
that those people were quite other than we, and 
tliat we do best to remain our own selves, yet with 
deep thoughtfulness, and in this wise to become 
ever better and better in the strength of God, so 
long as our earthly course is appointed to last. 
Then again I am drawn back with a sweet thrill 
towards the old histories of our own people. A 
strong man may listen willingly and with interest to 
recollections of the childhood of others, but dearer 
and more easily understood, doubtless are those of 
his own childhood." 

The Knight during this discourse had slowly and 
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gently dismounted from his horse, fastened him to 
the stem of a birch tree, and then had sat down in 
the high sweet-smelling grass close to where the 
hermit stood, looking up lovingly and heedfnlly 
while he spoke. At length he said, with a pleasant 
smile : " Thou good Ambrose, in the depth of my 
heart I also like best our Breton old times, and for 
that very reason I delight to ride through this 
Arthur's Forest. But now be so good as to tell me 
seriously, if there indeed be in this wood wondrous 
remains of the time of the old enchanter Merlin? 
Does his voice still sound here ? And do the 
enchanted forms of his enemies still wander 
around T 

"Hitherto, dear son," said the Hermit, "I have, 
God be praised, never perceived any such thing." 

"Nothing the least wonderful in this forest?* 
asked Elidoc, seeming displeased, as a child might be 
to whom a legend had been promised, and who has 
heard instead only some familiar story. 

"Now, as to wonderful," said Ambrose, smiling, 
" there is always something wonderful in that great 
riddle, the world, to a mind which knows how to 
seek for it. It seems especially here as if the little 
beasts called weasels had a kind of knowledge, 
which appears to border on that craft which men 
are wont to call by the name of magic or sor- 
cery." 

" Ah ! if you talk of your weasels !" cried the 
impatient Elidoc, as he sprang up hastily. 
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" Patience, dear son !" said Ambrose. " Only 
see, the matter is not without importance. It is 
affirmed that when a weasel is killed or wounded to 
death, its companion fetches a root, no one knows 
whence, and lays it upon the heart of his ill-fated 
friend. The wounded creature then opens again his 
bright eyes, and jumps up more joyously than before 
any harm had happened to him. I would willingly 
now seek out the real truth." 

" You are welcome, Father ! Do what you can ! 
But I ask you about Merlin and King Arthur, and 
you talk to me concerning weasels." 

"Thou art to-day unusually hasty, my £lidoc. 
Thinkest thou not that King Arthur would have 
given more than half his kingdom to gain the power 
of calling back to life one whom he loved ? Even 
if so foolish a little beast as a weasel had made 
it known to him ! There is nothing horrible in 
a weasel, and God has sometimes bestowed mar- 
vellous powers on his smallest creatures. If only— 
but thou art unfastening thy horse again very 
impatiently from the birch tree ! Truly thou art 
not to-day so good as usual, dear Elidoc. The horns 
of thy huntsmen also sounded much wilder than 
heretofore through the forest ; not so gaily as they 
are wont ! And more than all, son Elidoc, where- 
fore dost thou still hunt here ? For as thy liege 
lord rode two days ago through this Arthur's Forest, 
and chanced to meet me, I had to tell him of its 
wonders, and he listened far more gravely and 
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kindly than thou to the tale about the weasels, 
on whose traces I have but lately come. He said, 
moreover, that he would at once declare this wood a 
ban-forest, in order that I might observe the matter 
undisturbed. Elidoc, has not that conunand been 
issued, and art thou not hunting with so marvellous 
wildness against the will of thy lord ?" 

" Peace, Father Ambrose, peace ! You are grow- 
ing quite pale in your care for me. Or is it 
anxiety on account of your weasels ? As to what 
concerns me, all the forests of the dukedom are 
under my power ; and full many a weightier thing 
besides," added he, with a proud smile. 

" Pride comes before a fall !" murmured the 
Hermit. 

But Elidoc, without heeding him, said further : 
"K my hunting-horns all at once sound to you 
so wild and distiu*bing, then I will leave off hunting 
here, and next week I will proclaim this forest to be 
a ban-forest. For the right belongs to me more 
properly than to the Duke." And thereupon, while 
he mounted his horse, he blew strange long-drawn 
powerful notes on his horn, which were to give his 
huntsmen the signal to withdraw. 

But Ambrose said with a sorrowful voice in the 
midst of the strange sounds : " Have we then seen 
each other for the last time in this world, beloved 
Elidoc ?" 

"Why does every thing appear so sad to thee 
to-day ?" replied the Knight, taking the horn from 
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his mouth. " Wherefore, then, for the last time ? In 
truth, I will not deny that the wish to meet with 
something great, something unheard of, has chiefly 
drawn me hitherto towards these shades. Ah! 
Father Ambrose, what soul of man would not feel 
that wish, if soaring but in small measure above 
every-day griefs and joys ?" 

"Most true, my son," answered the Hermit, 
kindly; "only that the way thereto is often so 
darkened by dust and so bewildering. If, in truth 
and full earnestness, the object were to rise above 
daily cares and daily pleasures — ^" 

"I see already. Father," cried Elidoc, inter- 
rupting him, "that you would give a religious 
meaning to my words. But I have no such 
thoughts at all !" 

" Thou hast !" said Ambrose, in a Arm and 
solemn tone. " Yes, yes, thou hast such thoughts, 
thou noble, Gk)d-created spirit, however little thou 
wilt now own it to thyself. All the world seeks 
what thou art seeking, each in his own way. 
But, alas! like thee all seek without under- 
standing, and err in themselves ! See, that which 
is called to-day, is only a short perishing thing ! 
Eternity—" 

" To our next meeting in time. Father Am- 
brose!" cried Elidoc, impatiently, as he dashed 
away. 

" Alas ! no more meetings in time !" said the 
Hermit, and the voice followed him, dear, and 
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strong, and soft, like the sound of a pealing cburch 
bell ; and, like its echo, resounded in the Knight's 
soul, or it might have been, indeed, Ambrose yet 
calling from afar : ^' Take thou heed for eternity ! 
Ah, take heed for eternity !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



At noon the following day, Sir Elidoc rode into 
the castle-yard of the Duke of Brittany, at Vannes, 
with two pealing trumpeters in front of him, six 
well-armed esquires on black horses behind him, 
while he himself advanced in the midst of them 
on a noble st^ed, white as silver. He was at all 
times wont to delight himself in glittering array, 
but never so well or so heartily as when there was 
an opportunity of showing himself at the court of 
his liege lord. Then also did the pages always 
hasten to meet the favoured Seneschal, and to offer 
him their manifold services ; sometimes even 
Knights joined with them. And they who did not, 
were at least found drawn up respectfully in the 
hall to receive him. After the wild doings of the 
day before, Elidoc's heart might perchance beat 
with some anxiety to know whether all would go 
on as usual without any change ; but, in truth, all 
was according to his wishes. The pages ran for- 
ward, the Knights greeted him reverently, and 
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Seneschal Elidoc went proudly up into the hall — 
perhaps yet more proudly than was his wont, as 
often is the case with us men after a doubt has 
been raised and removed touching our outward 
pomp and power. 

That Count Tr^mouille was amongst the Knights 
who received him, and that he greeted him with 
deferential courtesy, though also somewhat more 
solemn than wont, lifted up Elidoc's heart yet more ; 
that the Prince, contrary to his custom, delayed 
his appearance, cast it again down, in the midst of 
the liveliest and most varied discourses ; but when 
at length he appeared at the door of his chamber, 
and made a sign to the Seneschal to come in alone, 
scarcely heeding the others, then that heart swelled 
anew with the boldest and most daring hopes. O 
heart of man, how truly art thou even in the breast 
of the bravest hero, a froward unstable thing ! The 
Duke led his Knight by the hand through two 
chambers, closing each door after him. In the third 
lay the trampled and sorely-injured forester Regi- 
nald, pale, upon bloody cushions ; he shuddered with 
tokens of fear at the entrance of his noble adversary 
hand in hand with his Prince. 

^^ Is it not true, Elidoc, that thou canst justify 
thyself fully as regards him ?" asked the Duke. 

The forester remembering his insolent scoffing 
words, cast down his eyes in anxious fear; the 
Knight looked up proudly and confidently, well 
knowing that his Prince could have commissioned 
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no serring-man to meet him with such insolent 
haughtiness as this one had shown towards him; 
and the Duke was abreadj sa3ring to himself, with 
a smile : ^^ I well knew that mj £lidoc would come 
out victorious against his adversary in anj trial 
soever!" But his Elidoc stood motionless and 
silent, then turned awaj his ejes quicklj, as it 
seemed partlj in fear, partly in scorn. 

^^What means this, Sir Knight?" asked the as- 
tonished Prince. ** TFilt thou answer nothing ? Or 
canst thou answer nothing?" 

'^I will not, and I cannot," replied Sir £lidoc. 
'^ I heard well what you just now said to yourself, 
about victoriously withstanding my adversary. But 
the forester yonder can neither now or ever be the 
advei^ary of your Seneschal, least of all in your 
own' ducal presence. And, therefore, I answer not 
one syllable to his prating." 

^^ Bethink thee well, Elidoc, what thou art 
doing !" said the Duke ; and a glow of displeasure 
began to redden his cheeks. 

" I never speak thoughtlessly before my Prince," 
returned the Knight. ''But as your Seneschal, I 
cannot and dare not speak otherwise." 

'' Well, then," cried the Duke, hesitating between 
anger and kindly feeling, ''I dismiss thee for a 
moment from thy office of SeneschaL" 

" Yet still," said Elidoc, proudly, " yet still and 
none the less do I remain the Commander-in-chief of 
your body-guard and of your forces. And as such 
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I can in no wise defend mjself against the accusa- 
tion of this ill-mannered knave. Or would you 
perchance dismiss me likewise from those offices?^ 
He paused. The Duke looked at him with in- 
quiring doubt. Then Sir Elidoc continued, with a 
haughty sneer : ^' I only mean in the same way as 
you did from my office of Seneschal ! Only for the 
moment! In one moment evil-minded neighbours 
will not just invade the frontiers, so that I should be 
needed as your General to drive them back— Is it 
not so ?" 

Glowing with wrath, the Prince advanced a step 
toward his . overbearing vassal, and said: *^Be it 
for the moment or be it not I In either case I 
dismiss you now from your office of General, 
hoping that nothing more will now hinder you 
from answering and refuting the accusation of mj 
forester." 

" One trifle does nevertheless yet interfere, and 
truly of such sort, that with all your ducal power 
you cannot put it aside," said the proud Knight. 
^^ And this trifle is called, the honour of the house 
of Elidoc ! For centuries have my fathers borne 
the same name as I; as much as your fathers 
have borne your name ! For centuries has re- 
sounded the war-march of the house of Elidoc; 
so long as that of the Dukes of Brittany has re- 
sounded ! Take back your office of Seneschal ! — 
take back your office of General I And for all 
that I care, bestow them upon your trampled fo-r 
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rester, as payment for his hurts. £lidoc yet re- 
mains EHdoc I" 

^^And if I were now to banish the name of 
Elidoc from Brittany for ever," cried out the Duke 
to the Knight, who had abready proudly turned 
away. 

Then EHdoc turned his face again towards him, 
and answered with bitter coldness : '^ The banish- 
ment of the name of Elidoc might fall heavily upon 
jrou, my lord, so long as you could not blacken 
it with any charge of disloyalty. Although you 
might accomplish it by superiority of force and 
power; although — Oh I I know it from ancient 
tradition, and now a foreboding shudder thrills 
through my veins ! — although outcast and wretched 
are words of one meaning, and a branch of heroes 
in a strange land at most bears blossoms, but 
never, ah ! never, fresh and vigorous fruit — ^never- 
theless, Sir Duke, whether fading, or sinking, or 
dying, up to the last moment, the last of my 
name will, by word and deed, say, Elidoc remain^ 
Elidoc I" 

" Subdue thy over-bold heart !" said yet again the 
Duke. ^* Wilt thou then indeed banish thyself and 
thy name from the land of thy fathers ?" 

" 1 1" said the proud vassal. *' God forbid ! I 
will remain in the land so long as I can. I only 
spoke in case you would and could carry out the 
ungracious threat which you uttered a while ago. 
Till then I have yet one request to make to you — 
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But see, as if he were called, here comes the man of 
whom I would speak." It was Count Tr^ouille, 
who came in at this moment to bring an important 
message to his kinsman the Duke. ^' I ask," con- 
tinued Elidoc, proudly and carelessly greeting the 
youth, " I ask only an open field for combat with 
this lord. Doubtless it is he who has brought the 
history of my chase to the foot of the throne ; 
and yet — " 

" Hold ! Sir Elidoc,*' interrupted the young 
Count " Hold ! I ask it of you in all courtesy 
and gentleness. I promised to be silent touching 
your behaviour to my uncle's forester, and I 
have kept my word. The bold fellow yonder 
had himself carried to the Duke, without my 
knowing aught of it. But even a half expressed 
doubt is enough for me to support your petition." 
And bending his knee before the Duke, he said 
solemnly : " My noble uncle, I beg of you respect- 
fully and earnestly an open field for combat with 
Sir EUdoc !" 

The Prince looked well pleased on the opening 
blossom of his knightly race — something like con- 
sent hovered upon his lips ; but perhaps the vic- 
torious strength of his former friend may have risen 
before him with menacing recollections — ^perhaps 
also the solemn thought may have stopped him, that 
a ruler is bound before God to hinder all needless 
bloodshed. He raised his nephew with his left 
hand, saying : '^ Thou hast already asserted thy 
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prowess in the battle-field, and I forbid this com- 
bat !" But he stretched out his right hand coldly 
and proudly towards £lidoc, with these words : 
"My word for it, that I have learned the occur- 
rence which has set us at variance, from none 
other than this wounded forester." 

Elidoc held that princely hand, which he had so 
often before pressed with manly gratitude and love, 
cold and motionless for one instant ; then he let it 
fall, and said solemnly : " Thus then has the hand 
of my Prince been for the last time laid in mine !" 
And he walked proudly from the apartment, sa3dng, 
with a grave smile, to the Knights who pressed 
around him as usual in the ante-chamber : " Let 
no man be mistaken in me ! It is no longer the 
Seneschal who stands here before you ! As little 
is it the General of the body-guard, or the leader 
of battles to be hereafter fought for the Duke of 
Brittany ! One idle breath of slander has, for the 
present, blown all these personages out of your 
sight. Truly they must have been light as air ! 
But he who stands here firm and strong in arms, 
and will be established firmly and strongly in Castle 
Elidoc, to the best of his power — ^is the Knight 
Elidoc himself ! And whoever will, as once all did, 
accompany him down the steps towards his horse, 
that man shall henceforward be twice and thrice 
welcome at my hearth ! My hearth, you should 
know," added he, with a strange smile, after a short 
silence — "my hearth has henceforth something of 
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alchemj in its nature. None but the very purest , 
gold will come back thence unmolten and undimi- 
nished." 

And without waiting for any answer, he strode 
from the hall. Only a few of those assembled there 
followed him. But they who did were known in 
war and peace as the noblest and bravest hearts of 
Brittany. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Hastily, but in silence, did Sir £lidoc ride back to 
his castle, with his small band around him. The 
trumpeters durst not, when thej came near hamlets 
and villages, sound, as of yore, the march of the 
house of Elidoc, whereat all the country people 
used to assemble— partly to gaze on the fair array 
of the magnificent Knight, partly also to receive 
from his generous hands some present for their 
wives and children. Ever more and more silent 
sped on the unresting troop past bright sunny 
farms and enclosures. All at once Elidoc's march 
was heard in a small valley below them, though 
only played on a shepherd's fife. It sounded child- 
ish and gay, and for that very reason so unspeak- 
ably touching to the excited mind of the Knight 
He reined in his horse, and looked aroimd him with 
sad inquiring glances. It was the little merry 
shepherd-boy, Amyot, who had blown those notes 
so full of meaning, and who now came well pleased 
up the hill, saying : '^ Did not that sound well, 
noble Sir Elidoc ? K your trumpeters have for- 
gotten how to blow, your little Amyot has not ! 
And do you see ? I keep the weapon with which 
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you girded me right sharp and polished !" There- 
with he drew the beautiful dagger from it^ sheath, 
and made it flash in the evening light. ^^But,** 
added he, almost moumfullj, " the wolf has never 
come back again, and jet I should now so gladlj 
see him. I believe the rascal knows that you have 
given me a weapon, and have made me, indeed, a 
sort of Knight. Besides, I cannot keep from play- 
ing your march, and the crafty thief may well be 
afraid to hear it." 

Lofty and proud, during these childish words, 
looked Elidoc down over the fair country, as though 
he had been changed from the Seneschal and Com- 
mander-in-chief into the Duke himself, and, with 
an approving smile, he asked: ^^Dost thou, little 
shepherd-knight, know also the words which men 
are wont to sing to the war-march of the Elidocs ?" 

" That is what I meant, dear lord," said AmjoU 
" Stop ! I will play and sing, each in turn !" And 
after he had sounded a measure on his pipe, he 
sang with the touching clear voice of childhood, 
in the fresh evening air : 

" To field I to field ! Before the wind 
Th' emblazoned banner fling ! 
It waves, it waves in golden air, 
And sports on eagle wing ! 

" Ye lovely dames, in castle-hall 
Let festive goblets flow, 
For your conquering Knight returns to tell 
How he hath beat the foe !" 
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But while the Knight looked around him, ever 
more bold and eagle-like, the child put again the 
pipe to his lips, and instead of repeating the war- 
inspiring march, he changed to a soft and tenderlj 
mournful air, which he had no sooner ended than 
he sang these words in the same measure as before, 
like a sorrowful echo : 

" Aching heart, 

Breaking part, 
Through this dark world driven ; 

Meeting bright, 

Endless light 
Waiteth us in heaven.** 

Scarcely had the last syllable sounded, when the 
little musician again blew the war-march, as though 
he would check with 'its triumphant tones the tears 
which stood in his dark blue eyes. And he suc- 
ceeded. The tears vanished, or rather looked proud 
and glistening, as if there were no more thought of 
sad parting strains, but only of the overwhelming 
joy of a battle won. Then he sang again, with full 
joyousness : 

" To field I to field 1 Before the wind 
Th* emblazoned banner fling I 
It waves, it waves in golden air, 
And sports with eagle wing I " 

And then he seemed yet again about to pass 
from joyousness to those mournful tones. But the 
Knight made a sign to him to pause, and Amyot did 
so, with a soft smile, not showing any signs of oppo- 
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sition in his features, commonly so determined in 
their expression. And £lidoc, as if abnost to ex- 
cuse himself, said, smilingly : ^^ Thou wouldst verily 
sing and play thyself to death, with the march and 
lay, and lay and march again, wert thou not bid 
stop !" 

" That do I not think," said Amyot, fireely. 
" For truly, the march and the lay, and the lay and 
the march, when once we have begun upon them, 
do not leave us any more at liberty— one is ever 
calling after the other ! But until now something 
has always interfered, which has snatched away 
from my lips the stream of the sweet alternate 
sounds. But, Sir Ejiight, this time, wherefore 
then, did you hinder me ? The glory of your race 
is the subject I" 

" Yes, boy ! Truly is it the march of my glorious 

race ! But who bid thee mix up with it those soft 

strains : 

" Aching heart, 
Breaking part," 

and that which follows ? They belong not to it !" 

" Do they not. Sir Knight ?" asked the boy, with 
astonishment. " I had always fancied they did. It 
is true, that tender lay which it pleases you now to 
reprove, I have never heard sung by your men, but 
often by my dear mother. She says that in the 
olden times Queen Guenever, the wife of King 
Arthur of the Round Table, sang it to a Knight 
called Lancelot du Lac. Queen Guenever had 
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once been very good, though she did not always 
keep so, said my mother. Now, I do not under- 
stand that ; but it has always seemed to me, Sir 
Elidoc, that the lay belonged to your family march, 
and so I have always sung and played them both 
together." 

" Thou art not wrong," said Sir Elidoc, thought- 
fully. "And the less wrong, because our family 
tree shows us to be near of kin to Sir Lancelot du 
Lac. Let us sing thy sweet lay once together, 
Amyot !" And it was strange to hear the voices of 
the warrior and the child mingle in full accord 
as they sang the words : 

" Aching heart, 

Breaking part, 
Through this dark world driven ; 

Meeting bright, 

Endless light 
Waiteth us in heaven." 

" Have you learnt the melody, trumpeters ?" 
asked Elidoc. And when they assented, he con- 
tinued : " It shall henceforth always belong to my 

family march. Now, sound it before me in this 

• »> 

wise. 

And thus, taking a kindly farewell of the boy, he 
marched with calm steps up to his castle, and his 
heart, of late stirred up so proudly, was now won- 
derfully softened by the gentle melody that had 
been added to the march of his race. Yes, and 
amidst these sounds he could relate in calm words 
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to Dame Ellenor, when she met him at the door, 
what had happened at the Duke's court, and con- 
vince both her and himself, that nought but hap- 
piness would come to both of them from that which 
had passed. Thej believed it for that evening 
with their whole heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Th£ satisfaction of the husband and wife at their 
henceforth retired and solitary life lasted, however, 
longer than this evening— even during several 
weeks, kept up, on the one side, by the proud 
and firm spirit of the Knight, and on the other, 
by the gentle, submissive spirit of Dame EUenor. 
For it is not at all an easy change from a life 
full of worldly stir and manifold tokens of honour 
from far and near, to sudden seclusion and the 
common course of every-day life. But truly, 
it seemed as though Sir Elidoc did not much 
believe that such quiet days would last. Almost 
daily, as if an enemy were at the outskirts of the 
dukedom, he exercised his men in arms; and the 
small but chosen band of Knights, who, at his last 
visit to Yannes, had so honourably accompanied 
him from the court, regardless of the lost favour of 
their Prince, often practised the boldest and noblest 
knightly games in his castle. Involuntarily all the 
eyes of Brittany were turned towards it, and people 
would ask rather what was happening with Sir 
Elidoc, than what passed at the Duke's court. If 
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such things came to the ears of the lord of the 
castle, he would smile with proud delight, and 
hum the march of his race, whilst he stroked his 
moustaches, lofty and daring, as was his wont in 
battle before some decisive attack. 

Dame Ellenor began by degrees to feel deep, 
though secret uneasiness at the demeanour of her 
lord, without being able, or willing, to confess clearly 
to herself what it was that she actually feared. 
*' He is too noble to sin even in thought against his 
liege lord !" would she then whisper to herself. 
" And even the clouds on his brow will disappe^," 
she often added, ^^ so soon as the autunm calls him 
forth again to the joyousness of a hunter's life !" 

But the summer passed away, the autumn came, 
and yet Sir Elidoc went not forth, as of yore, to 
shoot or to hunt. On the other hand, the warlike 
exercises went on more vigorously than ever ; and 
more powerfully did the attraction of the noblest 
ever draw the good to the castle ; next the less good 
pressed there also ; at length, since they were not 
sent away, even the bad came ; and, alas ! Elidoc let 
himself be pleased thereat, in the vain delight of 
seeing his own court increase, and that of the 
Duker of Brittany become well nigh a desert. 

** The winter," thought Dame Ellenor, hopefully, 
** the winter will yet call him out into the forests 
to do great feats in the chase. Or if it were but to 
protect the peasants' fields against the wild beasts 
that infest them." 
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But even this employment Elidoc now gave up to 
his foresters and huntsmen. He busied himself in 
preparing his friends and retainers, by manifold war- 
like exercises, for the hardships of a winter campaign. 
Burghers and peasants joined with them to be in- 
structed amongst his gay, well-appointed troops, and 
he received them all with a mildness and kindliness 
winning to every heart. In all parts of Brittany the 
march of Elidoc was heard, sung, or played. The 
nuirch of the ducal family was almost forgotten by 
the people. If Elidoc occasionally tarried some days 
in his castle. Dame EUenor saw him bright and firm 
as the winter, but likewise as stem and cold. 

However strangely a once-loved husband may 
have departed from his earlier ways, the hope of 
admiring again in him all, or even more than all, his 
former purity and glory, never dies in the heart of 
noble women. And thus Dame Ellenor thought now : 
" When Grod sends the soothing and cheering spring 
to our land, then will the soul of my Knight be 
again lifted up to all that is dear, and mild, and 
fair in the world ! Then will he again visit Arthur's 
Forest, and the beloved Hermit Ambrose ; and did 
ever child of man return from him without having 
found comfort and peace I" But the spring smiled 
with more than wonted sweetness in the fair land of 
Brittany, and Elidoc continued eagerly devoted to 
his warlike exercises. Arthur's Forest arrayed itself 
in marvellously lovely flowers and shadows, and 
Elidoc rode past wildly, avoiding it, as he had ever 
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avoided it since the evening before his last joumej 
to Vannes. Then was the loving, tender, so often- 
deceived heart of Dame Ellenor, well nigh broken 
by care and sorrow. " I see now but one path !" 
said she to herself : ^^ And that one he must soon 
tread !" Truly at these thoughts her heavenly 
eyes ran over with tears ; but still she repeated to 
herself : " That one he must soon tread !" She 
placed one of her fair hands on the other, as if to 
confirm her words, and then they both folded them- 
selves as if in prayer, that she might with all her 
strength use the first occasion to obtain the sad, yet 
salutary decision, which yet might save him. 

God suffered her not long to wait, who had made 
her resolve in love and humility. Such times of 
suspense are ever so fearful to a tender soul ! Sir 
Elidoc came back ere long from one of his strange 
expeditions, again with a whole retinue of devoted 
Knights and soldiers following him ; and Dame 
Ellenor, as beseems a good housewife, had made 
rich preparations for the entertainment of the guests. 
But when now all was ready, and she saw from the 
terrace, the wild troop drawing near, it seemed to 
her, as she greeted the strangers, according to her 
husband's pleasure, that the whole fair land of 
Brittany was already in the fi ames of war, and 
that Sir Elidoc's daring games had turned into 
fearful earnest. Then tears, which she could scarce 
restrain, filled her bright angelic eyes ; yet she 
struggled against them with a noble spirit, and 
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repeated in a low voice to herself : " Ye shall not 
come forth I Ye shall not come forth ! Ye would 
but make mj beloved Elidoc wrathful I" And as 
she had God ever in her thoughts, and ceased not 
to call help from the Highest to calm them, her tears 
were obedient, though thej seldom are when thej 
flow so straight from the heart. Naj, thej even at 
last changed themselves into so sweet a smile, that 
the new guests felt an especial joj at the bright 
reception which the fair lady of the castle bestowed 
upon them. 

But there was one glance, or rather one soul, 
bj which the lady was better imderstood ; and that 
was the glance and the soul of love. Sir Elidoc 
felt at once, with piercing sorrow in his inmost 
heart, what the pure lovely being on the terrace 
suffered. He called up, therefore, all the calm 
power of a chieftain which he had often before 
used over his wild, yet gay troop, in their games, 
and proposed to them, as something surpassingly 
pleasant, at once to turn their backs on the com- 
modious castle, and to encamp around in the 
shadowy forest, as though suddenly an enemy of 
superior force had been seen without. At this time 
Elidoc had but to give the signal, and it was followed. 
And it was also heard with a shout of general assent, 
that he committed the preparations of the camp 
and the outposts to the officers, and that he in- 
tended to come towards midnight to examine the 
whole himself, and award either praise or blame. 
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Dame Ellenor, hearing his command, took care 
that provisions should not be lacking to the 
encamped warriors. Followed by wagons and 
sumpter mules, they departed, singing, and in a 
short space, the castle was as quiet as in the first 
days after Elidoc's imlucky journey to the court of 
Yannes. But yet more gloomy than in those days, 
did the lord of the castle stride up and down the 
great hall, where, in a bay window, sat Dame Ellenor 
at her tapestry. He did sometimes turn towards 
the gentle being, with loving noble words, and they 
sounded true and deep from the abimdance of his 
heart ; but it was as when flowers in a meadow are 
veiled in a heavy morning mist, which, instead of 
vanishing before the beams of the rising sun, only 
falls deeper and thicker, so that the flowers, though 
stiU bright, seem to be dying rather than Uving, 
richly decked in pearly tears of sadness. Or if, per- 
chance, a flash of convulsive gaiety pierced through 
EUdoc's words, it was like the lightning from a dewy 
autumn cloud, faint and wan I Then Dame Ellenor 
felt more and more that the sad decisive hour was 
come. But in order to awake in her beloved 
beforehand a high and joyful feeling, she placed 
her harp before her, and played, with loud and 
powerful tones, the war-march of the Elidocs, till 
the Knight strode up and down the hall with yet 
more clanging steps, and looking more proudly 
around. It almost seemed as though at the sounds 
the armour of his forefathers echoed and clashed 
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triumphantlj together on the pillars and the 
walls. 

But since man never can find perfect content in 
anj, even the noblest and purest joys of earth, 
Elidoc said, at length : '^ Thou beloved wife, who 
canst so gloriously inspire me, wherefore then 
singest thou not the words of the march while 
thou playest it on thy harp ?" 

" Oh, not now !" whispered the sweet min- 
strel^ and she leaned her beautiful head with its 
daz^ locks against the harp, silencing its strings 
with her snow-white hands. " Oh, not now !" 
repeated she, in gentle entreaty : ^^ But wouldst 
thou answer me two questions ? In all simplicity, 
in all pure love and kindness ?" 

With the same devotion as in the first days of 
his wooing, the Knight now sank on one knee at 
tlie feet of his lady, saying: ^^ Command, O fairest 
lady I Command I Right joyful is it to see before 
us the object of our fondest love, questioning and 
judging us." 

" Speak not so rashly !" said Ellenor. " Thought- 
lessly and boldly, thou placest me higher than 
I ought to be, for I am too indulgent and timid. 
No, tell me first of all : hast thou lately visited the 
good, pious Hermit Ambrose ?" 

Elidoc trembled as if in feverish disquiet, and 
was silent. But a scornful smile played on his lips. 

" Ah, that is indeed a bad sign !" sighed Dame 
Ellenor. 
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" Not so ! not so !" answered the Knight, as if 
to cahn her. *' I have, indeed, no fault to find with 
the good Hermit Ambrose. I am willing and pre- 
pared to protect him with my blood and life. But 
how then can I enter the forest which my Duke hab 
forbidden to me — ^by making it a ban-forest?" 

^^ It is not shut against pious pilgrims." 

" Hast thou been there ?" 

" J£ thou wilt not be wrathful, I confess it. I 
have often visited the holy Ambrose, and truly he 
loves thee with all his soul !" 

^^ Ah ! now I understand ! Thence comes the 
advice that I should go to him ! These world- 
forsaking men must mix themselves in every 
thing !" 

" He has not said one word of it to me, Elidoc !** 

And there lay in Ellenor's countenance such a 
heaven of purity and truth, that the Knight felt that 
here the slightest doubt would be a sin. Therefore, 
he bent his head with deep humility, and said : 
" Thy words are pure and unalloyed as gold. Let 
them test how much of pure and true there is in 
my heart. Speak then, O lovely mistress. All the 
deepest recesses of this soul are open to thee !" 

" Oh, might it contain but gold, but pure gold !" 
whispered softly Dame Ellenor, as she raised her 
fair hands in prayer towards heaven. But then 
again she bent down gently towards her Knight, 
and asked : ** Does not a near and most perilous war 
threaten the dukedom ?" 
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"So help me God, so far as I have know- 
ledge, there does not !" answered Elidoc. He had 
thought to quiet the beloved angelic being with 
this true answer ; but what did he feel when first 
a shudder of gentle anguish passed over those» fea- 
tures so inexpressibly dear to him, and next they 
were drowned in a food of tears, until, as if fain to 
check them, the lovely face was hid on his bosom. 
"Beloved, tender being, formed as though of mist 
and moonlight," whispered Elidoc, "wouldst thou 
then rather have war than peace ?'' 

But Ellenor gravely raised herself up, took her 
harp, and struck a note of that ancient lay which 
had been added to the family march. Elidoc 
thrilled through and through at the sound. And 
how was it when, with marvellous power and so- 
lemnity, fixing her eyes earnestly on him, she sang 
the words, 

" Aching heart, 
Breaking part, 
Through this dark world driven." 

And when at last, letting the harp rest against 
her, with both her fair arms outstretched, weeping 
bitterly, yet half-singing, she cried out, 

" Aching heart, 
Breaking part," 

even the Knight's tears flowed unchecked, and 
amidst them he softly murmured: "Ah, Ellenor, 
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wilt thou then drive me from thee ? Ah, it is, then, 
thou that wouldst banish me ?" 

" Yes, beloved I — alas, yes !" sighed the weeping 
wife. " Alas ! now it cannot be otherwise. Rise 
up, my Elidoc, thou, the joy and grief of my life- 
rise up, and seat thyself opposite to me in the bay- 
window !" 

The Knight did so, and whispered softly : " Here 
did I sit opposite to thee when first I brought thee 
to my castle, a bridegroom beaming with happiness 
and wondrously blessed ! Then the lights shone so 
brightly here in the hall." He paused. 

Scarce audibly, Ellenor replied : " Oh ! truly, it 
is very different now. Now the moon looks so mar- 
vellously pale through the painted window, and 
sheds over thee the hues of a corpse." 

" That is not done by the moon," said Elidoc, "but 
by thy command which sends me from thee." 

"Dearest, make me not again to weep so sorely," 
answered the lady. "And see— even wert thou going 
forth to die, when thou leavest these domains and 
this country, and thereby to save thy undjdng soul, 
should I not in that case rather say, with tenfold 
earnestness, depart, my Elidoc ! oh, depart ! and 
await for me there where is no more separation ! 
But God is very gracious, and He may yet bring 
thee back to me here, at peace with thy Duke, 
happy, beloved by all men, and free from tempta- 
tions, such as thou wert ere the hapless forester, 
Reginald, crossed thy path." 
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" Dost thou account me a rebel ?" asked the 
Knight, looking down gloomily. Ellenor sighed 
deeply and was silent. "Dost thou account me a 
rebel?" repeated Elidoc, and in a yet prouder 
tone. 

Then his vnfe gathered all her holy courage 
together, and rising from her seat and placing her- 
self close before her husband, she said : " Thou 
shunnest the company of the holy Hermit ! Thou 
lovest to be surrounded by wild men of war ! Thou 
lovest them the more as they forsake their lord and 
thine ! Thou delightest thyself in the thought of 
being more master in the land than thy Prince ! 
O Elidoc, if thou wouldst remain mine in all thy 
nobleness and allegiance to God, I pray thee on my 
knees" — and the fair form sank down before him 
like one praying for mercy — "I pray thee on my 
knees to leave me now ! Leave me and thy country, 
and depart hence on some distant glorious adven- 
ture." 

" A glorious adventure !" cried out the eager 
Elidoc. " A glorious knightly adventure ! Oh, 
how willingly ! But wherefore then leave thee, 
thou pure inspiring being. Come forth thyself with 
me, and leave this Duke, with his Tr^mouille and 
his Brittany, in their dull dreams so long as it 
pleases them I But we will flash through the asto- 
nished world, as though Mars and Venus were run- 
ning their planet course side by side !" 

Ellenor shook her lovely head mournfully. 
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" Alas !" whispered she, " that thou art ever so 
high-minded, and so set on vain worldly things, 
my Elidoc I Nay, be not wrathful with me ! But 
for a course such as now thy soaring spirit images 
to itself, I am in no wise fitted. No, Elidoc, 
although I may often appear firm and resolved, yet 
in my heart I am nevertheless but a weak, timid 
woman. And from how many boldly-devised heroic 
deeds, such as befit and beseem an adventurous 
Knight, would my cowardice withhold thee ! But 
thou must shine through the world so nobly and 
victoriously, that every small error which here may 
have been marked in thee, or laid to thy charge, 
may utterly vanish, like a cloud of mist before the 
bright beams of the rising sun. Only leave me 
here, my eagle, to guard thy lofty nest for thee. 
It must by no means seem as though thou wert 
turning thy back on people and country, driven 
thence by wild impatience or, still less, by restless 
terror ! Oh, with what noble scorn does thy eye 
fiash at the least thought of such daring slander ! 
Therefore, depart, my bright hero, depart hence, 
and leave it to the dove to guard thy eagle's nest !** 
Then, indeed, her sweet eyes streamed over with 
tears, and again she nestled her gentle head closely 
to his bosom. But soon lifting herself up, with 
grave earnestness, she said : ^' Thou hast often told 
me, that the lady-love should be a guiding-star to 
her Knight. Thus, then, I claim my rights 1 Seek 
out the path of glory, my hero ! But since this 
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thy poor star does not gleam so cold and sternly as 
those yonder in the deep vault of heaven, rather 
has it a warm, suffering heart moving within its 
bosom, thou must not break this heart by idle 
delays. Ride, then, swiftly hence, my Elidoc !" 

And he pressed her hand passionately to his lips, 
and passionately pressed mouth to mouth. Then he 
hastened forth, as if pursued by flames, and ere 
many minutes had passed, he dashed in breathless 
speed over the drawbridge towards the wood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Dear reader, if thou art not very young — alas ! 
perhaps, even if thou art — has it not more than 
once chanced to thee when thy heart is full of deep 
sorrow, to come among a joyous company who deem 
that thou and thy mood are like-minded with theirs, 
and who in kind-hearted impatience urge thee to be 
as gay as any one in the circle ? Nay, if anything 
should be weighing on thy heart, they bid thee cast 
it from thee ! At least for the present hour ! And 
thy grief was then too sacred and too dear to thee, 
to disclose to the well-meaning triflers even the least 
suspicion from what star it had fallen into thy yearn- 
ing, deeply-sorrowing soul ! 

In such wise did it now befall Sir Elidoc, 
when he joined those merrily encamped in the 
wood ; and first one would tell him concerning the 
position they had chosen — then another brought him 
a beaker full of wine, which a third hoped to im- 
prove in flavour, by drinking to Dame Ellenor's 
health, and praising her courteous graceful beauty — 
whilst others again spoke of festivities on the mor- 
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row and the following days and weeks, whereby 
they trusted to delight the noble lady. It seemed 
to the hapless Elidoc, as though his swelling heart 
would burst within his bosom. Yet by good for- 
tune he had it in his power to put a quick end 
to the painful trial. At his first grave sign the 
Knights who were quite devoted to him assembled 
in silence around him, and he could then announce 
to them, in few decided words, that he had suddenly 
made resolve, after the manner of his forefathers, to 
seek for adventures in foreign lands during a cer- 
tain space of time. He hoped by the next noon 
to have his own ship— which, by a lucky chance, was 
lying at anchor in a neighbouring creek, ready for 
sea — ^fully equipped for himself and his few com- 
panions, and then he would joyously set sail upon 
the blue sea, which shone in the brightness of 
spring ! 

He had dressed out this with the freshest, most 
sparkling images in his own soul, and the light 
of the watch-fires and torches around only showed 
upon his noble face an expression of joyful energy 
and knightly delight in adventures. The like is 
wont quickly to enflame bold and youthful spirits, 
and it could not fail but that soon the voices of the 
whole brave assembly declared that they would go 
forth with the valiant Elidoc, to share his joys, 
his deeds, and his labours, in the wide wondrous 
world. 

" What of joy and honour could remain in the 
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dukedom," thus asked many voices, " if Elidoc were 
far away ? And could any find pleasure in hearing, 
with a blush of shame, by their quiet home fire-sides, 
what glorious deeds the Knight had achieved where- 
ever in fair foreign land war was raging ? If Brit- 
tany were not good enough for Elidoc, neither was it 
any longer good enough for his brave companions ! 
There were happily crowds of ships in the creeks 
and harbours of the coast, and so they could sail 
forth with a squadron as their fathers would have 
done in olden times, and they would overthrow 
some heathenish kingdom in Asia or Africa, as 
those had overthrown the old Roman Empire ! 
Then might a throne be built up there for the 
knightly king Elidoc, and strong noble castles 
around it for all his valiant comrades !" 

Oh, what a proud heroic glow burnt up then in 
Elidoc's aspiring soul ! Until now it had always 
been as a dark riddle to his spirit, why it had 
not been allowed as well to himself as to his 
forefathers in times long gone by, to pass through 
the world with a power mighty alike in victory 
or defeat ! He had often started up from a dream 
which brought before liim the glad image of a 
minstrel, saying to him : " Thou hast achieved a 
deed which shall go down in my songs to future 
generations, not to be forgotten by them so long as 
our language lasts !" Many a solemn lay has sung 
and spoken even to this hour of Caesar's camps, and 
many a stately place has borne his name, albeit, 
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truly, the bold Roman hero did not succeed in build- 
ing a kingdom for himself in the land of Gaul I 
And now there stood around Elidoc a chosen troop, 
loving dangers, prepared, under his leading, to win 
victory, or at least, undying renown in death. But 
the hand which was already stretched out to give 
the signal of advance by boldly brandishing his 
sword — the voice, already swelling with the mighty 
tempest of his heroic spirit — were checked, and 
lowered, and hushed, at the sweet, earnest thought 
of Dame EUenor. Should she ever have cause to 
blush, or to turn away with horror at the lays and 
tidings of her heroic Knight and husband, which 
would sound through the land. In words such as 
holy truth alone can breathe with irresistible might, 
Sir Elidoc reminded the Knights and Captains 
around him, that a feudal retainer is bound to his 
hereditary lord at all times and irrevocably, and 
that it beseemed none of them to join him in the 
bold expedition, save those few who, as noble 
mercenaries only, but not as vassals and re- 
tainers, had till now followed the banner of his 
race and his own joyous call. He ordered them 
away, for his honour and their own, and bid them 
go to the rightful lord of them all, the Duke of 
Brittany. 

" And thou thyself," said a Knight, full of angry 
sadness, "thou thyself wilt nevertheless forsake 
Duke and dukedom ! Wherefore is that allowed to 
thee, Sir Elidoc, which thou forbiddest us ? Remain 
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here with us in the land of our fathers, or let us go 
forth with thee into the wide world." 

And as if the word had sprung from all their 
hearts, it was re-echoed around with one voice : 
" Remain here with us in the land of our fathers, 
or let us go forth with thee into the wide 
world !" 

Yet a kind grave look from Sir Elidoc enjoined 
silence to the bold tumult, and the Knight answered, 
with a sad smile : " You may not take me in your 
heroic snares, however willingly my boldly yearning 
heart would let itself be captured ! You may not 
take me, for like a peace-bringing dove. Dame 
EUenor broods upon the wild waves of my bosom, 
and they become so calm, that the eternal sun can 
mirror itself untroubled therein, and even every 
winding of the shore is reflected on them clearly 
and steadily. You know well how the loss of my 
Duke's favour has shut me out from every noble 
deed, whereto he was wont to call me. What would 
it avail him, should I let rust a not inglorious sword, 
now useless to him ? Yea, let me freely own it, I 
feel myself like a poison-tree in the dukedom, which 
more and more widely spreads its venom. If I am 
away for two months, the wild, mournful tale will be 
forgotten, and perchance then God may send upon 
the land an honourable war, and I shall again ride 
gloriously back to shed my blood for the Duke and 
my country. Then peace and joy will follow of 
themselves in full splendour. Is it not so ?" They 
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bowed all at once before him their helmeted heads, 
with waving plumes, and he cried out with growing 
fervour : " Let me for the last time do once again as 
though I were the Duke's General and Seneschal I 
I pray you, ride singly past me, beloved lords and 
brothers, and whilst each one stretches forth his 
brave hand to me with a farewell greeting, let it be 
also for a fresh pledge of hearty love and loyalty to 
the Duke ! Let each one in turn take the pressure 
of my hand, as an undoubted token that my eyes 
will ever remain carefully turned towards our be- 
loved Brittany, and that whatever war or danger 
may threaten, I shall fly back with all my strength, 
as the eagle flies to the defence of her nest. Deny 
me not this farewell bond and greeting, ye noble 
brothers in arms !" 

All was done according to his wishes. One after 
another, the Knights passed solemnly before him. 
One mailed hand struck the other, till the iron 
scales and bands rattled again, and many a one 
grasped so firmly the weU-tried hand of their be- 
loved Lord Elidoc, that his snorting horse had to 
warn him to give place to the next in the line 
for a like greeting and homage. During this 
time the Knight's trumpeters were blowing his 
ancestral march in mighty tones through the dark- 
ness of the forest, which was lighted up but by 
torches and fires, and they ceased not to blow when 
Sir Elidoc signed to them to turn and take the road 
to the sea, together with only that small remaining 
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band of mercenaries, which he led with him ac- 
cording to his self-imposed law. With slow and 
solemn sounds, like those of a dying swan, the 
noble exile disappeared in the darkness of the 
forest and the night, from the gaze of his motion- 
less brothers in arms. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The first rajs of morning light glimmered through 
the thicket. The trumpeters were pausing from 
their joyous sounds, when the little troop heard an 
agonized cry for help— or rather a loud groaning — 
rise from a deep winding valley, and with it the 
stamping and snorting of a horse. 

" Give heed, my comrades," said Sir Elidoc, 
"that is assuredly a hapless rider of whom his 
steed has in some wise become master ; we must, 
if possible, help him before we depart. Place your- 
selves in a half-circle, so that the creature which 
is madly raging in the valley below may not escape 
us, and draw yourselves closer and closer into a 
complete circle. But ride gently and carefully now, 
that we may not make the evil worse. We must 
not hunt down an ill-fated horseman as though he 
were a v^ild beast." 

And whilst they were cautiously and slowly making 
the circle narrower, Elidoc on a sudden saw a horse 
ynth. an empty saddle, gallop along the meadow 
ground, and looking nearer, he perceived that its 
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rider was hanging entangled in the stirrup. The 
wild animal started away at the first who came near 
to him, sprang terrified towards the other side, and 
again started away on seeing himself surrounded 
there also. Then Sir Elidoc saw plainly that the 
game must be ended speedily and single-handed, if 
there were a thought of saving the fallen man. He 
jumped from his steed, and with quiet skill going 
round the other horse, he seized it unawares by the 
bridle. The frightened beast once more reared 
wildly, but then remained standing motionless in 
Elidoc's firm grasp, as if enchanted. The squires 
rushed up, and with much difficulty loosened its 
fallen rider from the stirrup, for the spur was fast 
stuck into it, and without this help death alone 
could have set free the soul of the rider from his 
Jiorse — ^not even death would have freed his. body. 
Stunned, but almost wholly unhurt, the rescued 
man stood up in the midst of his preservers, and was 
about to open his mouth with words of the liveliest 
gratitude, when he looked on Sir Elidoc's features, 
staggered, and fell back on the grass, stammering 
forth : " My life has been twice in your hands ! 
Do with me what you will. I am the forester 
Reginald !" 

" The forester Reginald !" began the soldiers to 
mutter all around, and they pressed closer and 
closer on him whom they had saved, but with 
gestures and signs which betrayed that they had 
now other and worse intentions towards him than 
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the help which they had afforded him might seem 
to promise. " The forester Reginald ! He who 
made enmity between our noble Knight and the 
Duke !" was murmured more and more loudly on 
all sides, as their anger rose higher, almost like the 
sound of the sea before a gathering storm. '^ Let 
him, then, taste what he has brewed in the witches 
cauldron of slander !" cried now some powerful 
voices. And spears and strung crossbows were 
pointed on all sides towards the denounced man, 
who lay at Elidoc's feet like a dumb, helpless 
victim. 

But though he might be dumb in his terror, he 
was not helpless. For proudly raising his head, 
with its coroneted helmet, Sir Elidoc made a sign 
to them to draw back. And then bending down 
to the forester and lifting him up, he said with a 
voice which wavered between contempt and mild- 
ness : " How couldst thou, then, fancy that I would 
do thee any harm, O poor Reginald ! Thou paltry, 
graceless creature, how low must Elidoc have sunk, 
ere he could avenge himself for any evil that might 
befall him through thee ! Ride peaceably hence, 
if thou hast courage to mount anew thy wild horse ; 
yet I almost advise thee, luckless rider that thou 
art, to go peaceably hence on foot. But only deem 
not — oh ! never deem, that Sir Elidoc could have 
ever thought of avenging himself on such as thou !" 

Then on a sudden it seemed as though a strange 
feeling of dignity and power raised up the forester 
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Reginald, who, till then, had been pressed down 
by shame and repentance. " Thus far, and no 
farther !" said he. " Immeasurably hadst thou the 
advantage over me up to this hour, Sir Elidoc ! 
fy;id immeasurably more wouldst thou have added 
to the advantage in this present moment ! But thy 
last speech has made the scales even. No man may 
dare speak so overbearingly to another, as thou hast 
spoken to me. And henceforth I have to forgive 
thee, not thou me !" 

Thereupon he mounted his horse, and without 
even bowing his head in sign of farewell, he rode 
away slowly and proudly, into the thickest shades 
of the wood. Sir Elidoc stood stiU, somewhat 
astonished, and it seemed as though the lofty 
thoughts of himself, which he so lately had cher- 
ished, could no longer be put into words. But 
he was soon restored by the exulting shouts of his 
horsemen, who applauded their leader as a pattern 
of generosity, for letting his audacious foe depart 
thence unharmed. They also praised him for 
having made the overbold forester feel all the 
weight of his superiority ; in short, they deemed 
everything done by Elidoc this morning, altogether 
knightly and noble, and they hastened to prophecy 
from this beginning a glorious result to the whole 
expedition. How readily does the poor heart of 
man believe such things ! Even though they be 
not put before him with one united voice of trimnph 
and applause, as then before Sir Elidoc ! 
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Whilst he now rode on more proudly over the 
flat meadows, a faint shadow, not far off, ap- 
peared to pass oyer the grass, which glittered in 
the morning light ; and his heart felt strangely 
moved thereat, although he at once turned away 
his eyes from the form which rose up out of the 
bushes. "It is truly but a dream which claims 
its wondrous right after a night passed in watch- 
ing !" thought he to himself. 

But one of his esquires said : " Yonder goes the 
holy Hermit Ambrose thus early across the dewy 
meadow back to his home. Where then can he 
have spent the night, far from the altar where he 
prays in his mossy hut ?" 

" That is readily guessed," answered another 
soldier. "A soul must have departed to heaven 
somewhere in his neighbourhood ; or, perchance, 
one haa been saved by his prayers from despair and 
brought bax^k again to this life, and there is he 
returning home after his pious work, and may well 
be hearing the blessed angels' songs of thanksgiving. 
But as to what passes on earth, that the good holy 
Hermit hears not now. All our triunpet blasts, and 
talking and shouting, is it not as though no sound 
of them reached him ? Nevertheless, if our noble 
Knight, whom he for so long has loved and ho- 
noured, were to ride up to him with a courtly 
greeting, I am fain to think that he would send us 
all forth on our expedition with a fair prospering 
blessing !" 
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These last words were purposely spoken louder, 
to draw the attention of the leader of the troop. 
But Elidoc replied, with signs of strange displea- 
sure : "What would be gained if I were to cross his 
path unbidden ? Ye, who but lately were rejoicing 
to have me for your leader in the expedition that lies 
before us, would you now be willing that a sad- 
hearted pilgrim should warn you not to follow me 
forth to victory, and honour, and glory ? Truly, 
fairer chains than that man yonder can forge for 
me, have I shaken off for the sake of those great 
deeds which, by your help, I look to fulfil ; for the 
sake of that new world of wonders which will rise 
up before us on some yet unknown strand ! And 
shall this grovelling Hermit stop us from it all ? 
for I know him, that he is ever finding fault ! 
Nothing would seem to him right in me which 
pleases you. Therefore he does not even vouchsafe 
to look round at us. So : 

" Oh I quickly, quickly hence 
From this dull seat of gloom, 
To win us fame and a glorious name 
Where wondrous flowers bloom ! 

" Thou Hermit, lone and sad, 
Kest thou in forest shade ; 
We turn to a scene of far brighter green, 
And to hopes that shall not fade ! " 

They sang v^ith him freely and gaily, and the 
noisy train dashed at greater speed past the Hermit, 
who, being now startled out of his holy meditation, 
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was about to open his lips with an inquiry, but they 
all had rushed on far beyond him, so that his glance 
could no longer reach the Knight, and it was only 
by the banner that he learnt that Sir Elidoc was 
he who rode furiously down to the sea strand : " I 
thought well," murmured he to himself, "that 
my eyes would never behold him again in this 
world. But now that he is really and irrevocably 
gone, my old heart aches but too much ! Well, 
then !" added he, after a pause, as he folded 
his hands upon his staff, "do Thou, ever-present 
God, bless this noble knightly branch, and grant 
to him, and to me, whose transplanting will soonest 
come, a bright, joyful meeting in Thy heavenly 
garden !" 

The rising morning sun reflected itself in the 
moistened eyes of old Ambrose, and he felt as if 
heaven were sending mild lights over sea and land, 
in token of granting the prayers of his gentle, 
sorrowing soul. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The followers of the Knight worked lustily to 
complete the preparations of the noble ship for 
the voyage, and before noon, the blue and gold 
pennon floated from the mast, the anchor was 
raised, and a soft, favourable breeze from the shore 
began to fill the sails. The crew greeted their 
native land once and again with loud farewell 
shouts. It seemed as though each voice were lifted 
up the louder, the more sadly each heart beat 
at the parting moment. And so did Elidoc's 
shout resound the mightiest, because unutterable 
grief pierced him, when the image rose before 
him of Dame Ellenor, living so solitary in his 
fair castle, sometimes perchance in dreamy forget- 
fulness, wandering into his apartment, and then 
leaving it with silent tears, and closing the now 
desolate chamber with many bolts. "And when 
the first evening comes," thought he, "and she 
feels as though I must soon return home from the 
chase — ^Alas ! Ellenor, thy Elidoc will never more 
return to thee !" Then he reproved himself for 
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such thoughts, and yet they were far too precious 
for him to endure to banish them entirely, albeit 
they made him so unspeakably sad ; — but how at 
this moment could a tear be even suspected on his 
eyelashes ? Ever louder and more powerful did his 
voice join in the shouts of his men-at-arms. Then, 
just as they were minded to sail round a point of 
land, and the shouting was somewhat hushed by the 
more pressing labours of the seamen, Elidoc's march 
resounded amongst the bushes on the shore, in the 
soft joyous tones of a pipe ; and at the same time the 
little shepherd-boy, Amyot, was seen making fre- 
quent signals towards the ship with his loosened ker- 
chief — ^now again blowing on his pipe — then eagerly 
making signs towards the bushes, as though he would 
call some one in haste from the inland country. 

"Lay to here close in shore," said Sir Elidoc. 
" I think that the boy would come with us, and if 
his parents have given him leave, how gladly should 
I take him. Truly, on the most distant shore, it 
will seem to me, if I have him with me, as though 
my own beloved land, from its farthest point, were 
stretching forth to me a sweet blooming tendril, 
which I may hold fast and never part from !" 

Scarcely was the ship's course stopped, when they 
saw little Amyot spring into a light boat on the 
shore, and yet more eagerly than before, make signs 
towards the wood, from which soon came forth a 
man in knightly array, who quickly joined the boy in 
the boat) and both began to row towards the ship. 

G 
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"What is this?" said Sir Elidoc, with a smile. 
"Has the child been really playing recruiter, and 
will he bring to us with himself a companion well 
skilled in war ?" 

But an old esquire, who filled the office of steers- 
man during this voyage, answered, shaking his head : 
" Were the man indeed worthy to accompany you, 
dear lord, he would by no means be the one to do so ! 
He is far too prosperous in his own land. It is the 
nephew of our Duke, young Count Tr^mouille." 

" Is it so !" said Elidoc, glowing with anger and 
thirst for combat. "That pleases me well, and 
makes us comrades after a fashion ! Clear away the 
ropes and bolts from the deck I a dance will probably 
be held here, for which clear space will be needed." 

His orders were speedily obeyed, whilst he drew 
his bright two-edged sword, and waved it towards 
Count Tr^mouille, as if to greet him. This 
warlike greeting was returned from the boat with 
proud firmness, and as the smaller vessel came 
close up to the side of the ship, the merry boy, 
Amyot, cried up to Sir Elidoc : " Have I not 
done well ? Own that I have done well. This 
Knight was seeking for you on a horse half 
dead with fatigue, and when I asked him what 
he so especially wanted with you, he said, with 
such noble pride, *that which all the world may 
know ! — sword-cut for sword-cut, and thrust for 
thrust!' *The bargain is struck!' said I. *Sir 
Elidoc has given me my weapon. No man in the 
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whole world knows him better than I !' And since 
I knew where your ship lay yesterday, and whence 
the wind was blowing, I led the warlike Knight to 
the point of land, being sure that you must pass by 
it. Would it not have sorely grieved you, if you 
had been obliged to sail over the wide seas, leaving 
a strife yet undecided behind you ? Now, quick ! 
send me out a man to take care of my boat during 
the combat, for I must see it close at hand. Quick, 
then !" And in an instant he had climbed up the 
ship's side and given up the boat to one of the 
fioldiers. " Now, strike well, Sir Elidoc ! And 
yon, dear stranger lord, shall see how speedily 
my master in arms will put an end to you — you 
will yourself take delight therein !" 

Tr^mouille, standing on the deck with a drawn 
sword over against his noble adversary, said, laugh- 
ing, to the boy : " Be still, thou little merry soul ! 
Here all is too solemn for thy sportiveness. Thou 
mayest, perchance, learn now, for the first time in 
thy life, how the reality of death looks." 

The boy shuddered involuntarily, and it seemed 
as though a sudden frost had stiffened and changed 
his joyous countenance. He remained motionless ; 
only his glistening eyes turned quickly from one 
Knight to the other. 

" Sir Elidoc," said Tremouille, with grave cour- 
tesy, " the Duke of Brittany has refused us an open 
field whereon to fight out that combat of honour 
which lies between us. You, my lord, and I, are 
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both of us too honourable and devoted liegemen to 
disobey the command of our Prince. But when 
the report got abroad that you had taken ship in 
order to sail over to distant lands, then I was driven, 
as though by a tempest's force, towards the coast, 
in the hope of yet finding you. Every man of good 
degree is a prince on board his own ship, and these 
green waves belong only to God and to him who 
stems them with strength. Sir Elidoc, will you 
allow to yourself and to me an open field on your 
ship, to end our honourable strife ?" 

" It will much rather be a combat of the judg- 
ment of God," said Elidoc. " For under what plea, 
Count Tremouille, could you challenge me, unless 
to prove that the hateful slander of the forester 
Eeginald against me was spoken equally without 
your consent and your knowledge ?" 

" So it is !" replied the young Count. " To show 
that, to you and to the whole world, do I stand 
here." 

The two Knights raised their swords. Then the 
before-mentioned old steersman, by name Everard, 
stepped between them. 

" Alas ! will it then never begin ?" sighed the 
impatient boy, Amyot, stamping with his little foot 
upon the deck. But old Everard looked so gravely 
at him, that on a sudden that saying about his soon 
becoming acquainted with the realities of death re- 
turned to his mind, and he murmured, half terrified, 
to himself : " That may well be Death itself, lean, 
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tally white-bearded, which so unexpectedly comes 
between the brave Knights, and makes them lower 
their glittering swords as though exhausted and 
shunning the fight I" 

Upon this a trooper, of gay but malicious aspect, 
named Malvoisin, whispered in the boy's car, with 
a laugh : '^ Be quiet, child ! Old Kverard is neither 
80 strong nor so unerring as Death. lie is only 
once more playing his i)art of intcrfercr and weari- 
some preacher of peace, for the which he has 
been known during at least sixty years. People 
do indeed listen to him calmly, partly on account 
of his old, musty privilege, partly because they 
know well that for all his speaking, everything will 
remain as it had been settled before. No, no ! Be 
not disturbed about this matter. I have heard him 
countless times preach peace ; but never yet has his 
wisdom sent an embroidery needle back to its case, 
much less a sword !" 

And, alas ! the reckless sneer of the scoi*nful Mal- 
voisin proved true. For after good Everard had 
for a length of time, with many fair words, exhorted 
the two warlike Knights to keep peace, they freely 
owned the worth of all his arguments, and the gra- 
titude that was due to him, but at the same time 
pressed him urgently to leave the space free for 
them to bring at once to an issue the combat that 
was inevitable. 

" So is it ever !" sighed old Everard, as he drew 
back, with downcast looks. 
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" So is it ever !" laughed Malvoisin, while he 
clapped his hands exultingly. 

And, as if these words had been the signal for 
the fight to begin, the two combatants rushed at 
once on each other. But now when blow after 
blow was thundered down with deadly aim by two 
men who, so short a time before, had been standing 
together in peace and courtesy, and many a rapid 
thrust was made, the poor boy Amyot felt suddenly 
such horror at the sight for which he had so eagerly 
longed, that he burst forth with a cry of anguish : 
" Oh, stop ! I earnestly pray you to stop ! Peace 
and pardon are the loveliest things in the whole 
world ! How can two living men be in real earnest 
such fearful enemies to one another !" 

It may easily be believed that the two combatants 
gave no heed to the childish cry. But old Everard 
turned at length one of his usual grave looks towards 
the boy, who was immediately silent, and then going 
close up to him, the old man said softly these words : 
" Leave all to God I Keep thou silence !" 

Then little Amyot drew himself up, and stood 
still, full of grave composure ; and observing now, 
for the first time, that all the lookers-on held their 
swords drawn, he also drew, from its beautiful 
sheath, the dagger with which Elidoc had armed 
him instead of a small sword, grasped the handle 
with his right hand and held the point in his left, 
just as he saw the others do. 

Meanwhile, after forcing his adversary hither 
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and thither, Sir Elidoc hnd driven him lUmost to 
the edge of the ship's side. One instant more, it 
seemed, and Count Tromouillc must be sluin by a 
blow from his stronger enemy, or be hurled down 
into the sea. Then suddenly arose a mighty gust 
of wind ; waves rolled against the ship, it began to 
heave, and wliilst Tremouille, giving way, yet held 
firm with his left arm to the ropes of the vessel, 
Elidoe, in the midst of his bold attack, iell ])rostrate 
on the deck. At once Tremouille sprang forwai'd, 
and phiced the point of his sword at his adversary's 
throat. 

*' To the rescue of Sir Elidoc !" screamed little 
Amyot, brandishing his dagger. But, " Hush ! — 
the laws of the combat !" whispered old Everard. 
And the boy drew back. All the others were mo- 
tionless. 

Count Tremouille quickly removed his sword, 
bent towards Sir Elidoc, and said courteously : 
" You see plainly that the justice of my cause shines 
forth superior, even against so victorious a comba- 
tant as you are wont to be. Will you not now leave 
me behind on this Breton coast with my honour 
whoUy untarnished ?" 

" So help me heaven, yes I" said Sir Elidoc. And 
the two Knights embraced. 

Thereupon the cup of peace was brought, and in 
temperate draughts of noble wine the former adver- 
saries drank away all ill-will. 

Then, at length, said Elidoc to little Amyot : 
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" Now, my faithful boy, does a knightly combat ap- 
pear to thee as fearful as a while ago ?" 

" Ah ! do not ask me I" replied the boy, shud- 
dering. " At the beginning it seemed to me beyond 
measure fearful— certainly far more so than it ought 
to be I And now, what has come of it ? I think 
far less than I looked for ! No, truly, such doings 
can satisfy a reasonable man neither one way nor 
the other V 

Count Tremouille reddened with indignation. But 
Elidoc, going up to the boy, with a grave smile, 
seized him by the two shoulders, and held him for a 
moment far over the ship's side. Then, before the 
child had time to scream out, he drew him in, set 
him down firmly on the deck before him, and said : 
" Art thou angry with me for not letting thee drop 
in? Well, then, murmur not at God's goodness, 
which did not let either the Count or me fall be- 
neath the sword of the other. Thou wilt hereafter 
learn in manifold ways to take the right pleasure in 
such doings." 

AU yielded to the words of Sir Elidoc, as though 
he had remained undisputed conqueror. Count 
Tremouille himself bowed low to him, and then 
returned on shore with the boy. Elidoc, with the 
help of his people, quickly raised the anchor, and 
amidst the pealing of trumpets, sailed steadily away 
over the the broad sea, now lighted up by gleams of 
evening. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



In that fair island called Britain, or England, there 
lived at this time a rich and noble-minded King, 
who, however, had been forced into a war by men 
who, according to right and the course of nature, 
ought to have been the most faithful to him; and 
he was beginning now to give up aU hope of a suc- 
cessful ending, because he was advanced in years, 
and bearing arms had become irksome to him. 
Almost the only source of joy and gladness to him 
in his care-worn condition, was his youthful daugh- 
ter, well nigh the fairest Princess ever seen in the 
» world. His chief efforts were made not only to 
protect this delicate and beloved being from all the 
dangers of war, but also, by surrounding her with 
the noblest pomps and pleasures, to hide from her 
all the misery which already had spread over the 
land, and which threatened each day to burst forth 
with yet more fury. He would sometimes say, with 
sorrowful pride : " If those masters of sorcery to 
whom the ancient Greeks raised superstitious altars, 
were able to infuse into a fountain the sweet 
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draught of forgetfulness, can it then be impossible 
for me, in like manner, to soothe the whole life 
of my poor beloved child in her angel beauty ? 
Thereto, although all else were lost — thereto will I 
devote the remaining strength of my old age. And 
ye shall see, ye faithful companions of my mis- 
fortunes, how this one cherished work will surely 
prosper, so long as I still draw breath." 

He had in consequence prepared for the Princess 
a fair castle on a remote rock by the sea coast, fur- 
nished it with all that the bright innocent gladness 
of open-hearted youth could seek for, and peopled 
it with the gentlest damsels, and the youths best 
endowed with gifts of music and song, chosen from 
those noble families which had remained loyal to 
him. Outside the castle, and concealed in the midst 
of almost inaccessible rocks, that the lovely lady 
might not be reminded of the perils of war, the 
bravest warriors encamped by turns behind strong 
bulwarks, for the defence of the pure and holy 
habitation. 

" She will forget all our troubles !" said the old 
King. "Yes, assuredly, she has already forgotten 
them long ago !" And this he would say the more 
confidently, when he was but just come from 
the truly enchanted and enchanting rock where 
bloomed his heart's dearest delight. For the Prin- 
cess showed herself determined, with all the strength 
of a mind no less firm than tender, to hide from 
her loving and anxious father any cares which, as 
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if in defiance of those tender precautions of the 
King, might yet assail her. And as in all truly 
brave spirits, there never lacks some mingling of the 
childlike, she would then indeed give herself up for 
hours to the innocent world of games and songs 
wherein her father fondly dreamt that she always 
lived. Only so soon as the King had left her, the 
troubles of her native land rose up anew with irre- 
sistible power in the licart of the noble Princess, 
and many an evening and many a morning found 
her looking with her inherited eagle glance from 
the battlements of her solitary castle towards the 
sea, to watch if perchance some help might be 
coming thence to her noble father ; or towards the 
land, lest the bold foe should have dared to approach 
nearer in his wild skirmishes. 

Thus did she stand one bright, softly gleam- 
ing evening. Suddenly a ship darted over the 
green surface of the sea, from the south, swift 
as a swallow, white-winged as a dove ; now dis- 
appearing behind rocks and wooded points of the 
coast — now again emerging — then once more 
vanishing, only to appear again more and more 
near : just as sometimes happens with bright yet 
indistinct images in our souls, which we gaze on 
with earnest longing, yet cannot find for them a 
familiar name or settled form either in song or in 
tale. The Princess stood and gazed, and as the 
spring sun went down lower in the evening sky, 
it reddened the swelling sails ; and now they had 
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vanished for the last time, hidden by a neighbouring 
crag, which projected out, crowned with beech trees. 
She looked round to the circle of her graceful 
attendants ; then, as if answering a question that 
had been spoken, the fairest but most thoughtful 
of her pages, the light-haired Ywain of Wales 
replied : 

" No, lady, he has not vanished for ever ! No ! 
he will even now return again, he will often return 
at your beseeching glance !" 

It seemed almost as if he had rather sung than 
spoken these last words, so musically, in the sadly 
whispering evening breeze, did they echo forth far 
over the sea. 

The Princpss looked with a mournful smile at 
the young speaker, and replied : " What meanest 
thou by thy strange snatches of song ?— thy tales 
of prophetic vision ? — thou wondrous child of the 
Welsh bards !" 

" Ask the evening sky," answered the boy, " what 
it means by these wondrous red lights, and the sea 
by this strange foam !" And ever more glowing, 
ever more grave, ever more dreamily smiling, he 
fixed a steady gaze upon the sea. It raged, and 
swelled, and sparkled, and the Princess stood and 
looked. Then suddenly the ship sailed forth with 
daring speed from behind the beechen crag that 
had concealed it, nearer than she expected, although 
far, very far beneath her feet ; and now they cast 
anchor, and an eager crew hastened to land men. 
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and horses, and weapons, on the shore of the island. 
The troop was small, but gloriously shining in all 
noble array, and the bright falcon eye of the 
Princess saw them weU. 

" How the scared and frightened horses leap and 
plunge on the shore after their unwonted sea 
voyage," whispered she. "But with what quiet 
firmness the squires and troopers lead them ! That 
small squadron is doubtless well trained in the 
changing course of the world. The Knight in 
glittering armour who has so boldly planted that 
flying banner on the mound of grass, and leaning 
against it, proudly turns hither and thither his head, 
covered with a high-plumed helmet — he must as- 
suredly be the leader of the imknown adventurous 
band. And see ! Trumpeters now gather round 
him and raise their flashing golden horns I Hark ! 
Listen! Does not the mighty sound reach even 
here ?" 

" It does, fair lady !" said the Welsh page. 
"And as the harmonious march now rises and 
falls on the light breeze, and sounds now trium- 
phant, now mournful, marveUously wafted away 
or borne nearer on the breath of the winds, a thrill 
tells me — ^yes, now I can affirm it with joyous con- 
fidence — ^it is the march of the Elidocs. And 
should heaven have brought hither an Elidoc to 
join our King's service, then you will see, lovely 
mistress, how such an one will break down the 
ranks of the rebels !" 
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" The Elidocs !" echoed the Princess, in amaze- 
ment. "That is surely the bold race of heroes so 
rich in song, of whom the legends of Brittany 
recount such wonders, and who claim their descent 
from ancient kings !" And again, after she had for a 
while listened more attentively to the trumpet tones, 
she continued : " They must be right in that claim. 
Thus boldly calling to the field, thus tenderiy cares- 
sing, thus sadly severing, may the ancestral march 
of a kingly race of knights well sound forth !" But 
then, turning to the page Ywain, she said smiling, 
as though she would put aside with a jest a feeling 
all too deep : " But tell me, thou Welsh boy, thou 
who ever dwellest in thought and affection in the 
mountain clefts of thy fathers, and in their legends 
of Arthur, how knowest thou the Elidocs and 
their march, who belong to Brittany, divided from 
thee by the sea?" 

"Bang Arthur did not live only in Wales," 
answered the boy,- earnestly, "but often also in 
Brittany. There is yet there a forest, called after 
him, Arthur's Forest." 

" Sure I am," interrupted the smiling Princess, 
"that a legend again hovers on thy lips — relate 
it, Ywain. The knightly squadron below looks 
shadowy, and the tones of their march sound mys- 
terious ; therefore, speak on ! An heroic tale must 
suit well with this moment." 

" I know, alas ! nothing of my Arthur's Forest, 
fair mistress," said the Page, "except that it is 
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said that the wonders of old liave departed thence, 
since the enchanter Merlin disappeared. But one 
remains — a strange device of the little beasts called 
weasels. If one of them dies or is killed, and another 
of the same race is by him, the living one runs 
off quickly to bring a root in his little mouth, and 
to lay it on his dead companion. He thereupon 
awakes, and leaps and plays as if not the slightest 
harm had befallen him." 

" O the teller of childish tales !" exclaimed the 
Princess, with playful displeasure. "Although he 
began by asserting that he could this time tell 
nothing marvellous, he cannot leave off without 
some idle fable." But Ywain sang gravely and 
thoughtfully, as if to himself : 

'' She laughs, and jests, and mock^, and chides. 
And to her words gives little heed ; 
And yet, oh ! laughing lady fair, 
Tliou mayest yet the weasel need I 

*• Wlio tells thee that in Artlnir's wood 
There ne*er mav be a form of love, 
Which Death, in mantle white and cold. 
Doth from thy sorrowing eyes remove ? 

'* Then wouldst thou say, * Ah ! who will bring 
A help — a healing help — to me ! 
Oh ! aid me, nature ! though thy means 
Should even through a weasel be !' 

" And shouldst thou not call thyself. 
Another by thy side may cry : 
One whose belov'd is snatch*d away. 
Who for his life and joy doth sigh I 
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" For life and joy foredoom'd to weep — 
From life and joy condemn*d to part, 
Oh I lady — ^never may such woe, 
Seize on thy proud exulting heart ! 

" Thou standest — ^goddess-like in pride — 
Upon the flowery height of bliss ; 
But ah ! bethink thee ! — ^height is depth ! 
Thy throne — ^the brink of an abyss ! 

" Thou gazest forth on boundless space, 
On ocean spreading far and wide; 
But deeper far than ocean's bed, 
Lurks sorrow in the heart of pride ! 

" Thy radiant beauty shineth fair. 

Its brilliance every heart doth feel ; 
But ah ! the fires that purify, 
Bum fiercest round the brightest steel. 

" Then be prepared — oh ! be prepared ! 
Thou so securely guarded here. 
The flames leap up, the ocean swells. 
Beneath is the abyss of fear. 

" No King can guard his child fi*om woe, 
No Emperor shield himself from fate ; 
Those fires they wander blindly forth. 
Up mountain heights, thro* wall and gate. 

" Oh I could I guard thee and defend. 

My heart's devotion thou shouldst view ! 
But ah t those trials seek not me, 
They seek ^Ah, me I it is too true ! — 

" They seek In vain would I resist : 

The Bard he needs must prophecy ; 
They seek the Princess fondly loved, 
They seek — ^to find her speedily ! 



i 
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** Oh I blame me not, thou guarded gem, 
If shadows o'er thy breast I fling I 
The Bard he needs must prophecy. 
Inspired Minstrel needs must sing.** 

But when Twain, at the last notes of his mourn- 
ful prophetic lay, sank on his knees, to beg for 
pardon from his Princess, he found himself quite 
alone. The first few sad lines had been enough 
to scare awaj the Princess and her maidens, and 
it was not the first time in his life that this had 
happened to him. But now, as in like cases before, 
the boy remained on his knees in silent prayer, 
guarding the deep, earnest humility of his heart 
from high thoughts, and thereby keeping down all 
the clouds of stormy fancies, which threatened to 
oppress him with painful force. He sang softly to 
himself: 

" Let the world go as Grod will, 
I am glad and hold me still I" 



At that moment Sir Elidoc looked up from the 
flea shore, and asked a countryman, who was passing 
by : ^^ Is it a statue there above, that little kneeling 
figure ?" 

"No, my lord," was the answer returned, "it is 
only a page." 

"And the noble women which just now were 
standing on the rock, and then again withdrew — 
what were they ?" 

^^ The King's daughter and her maidens." 

H 
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" How is the daughter of your King called ?" 

« minor." 

"EUenor?'* 

" No ! minor. Do you not hear well, Sir 
Knight r 

'^Passing well ! But just then the sound to me 
was like nothing but Ellenor !" And plunged in 
dreamy meditation, Sir Elidoc pursued his way. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The messengers of the Knight had come to the 
Eling, and asked him if he would allow this small 
band of brave adventurers to try, according to their 
strength, to turn the fortune of war in his favour ; 
or, if this pleased him not, that he would, at least, 
grant them a free passage, to seek elsewhere some 
honourable service — ^perchance among his adver- 
saries. The wise old King deemed it more prudent 
to keep such warriors for himself ; the more so, as 
he had already heard much which proved the renown 
of the race of Elidoc. Therefore, the Knight and 
his squadron marched amidst the joyous sound of 
trumpets into the city, which remained almost 
singly to the King of his former vast possessions ; 
and the burghers hastened to receive, with all 
honour, such a noble addition to their strength. 

But Sir Elidoc published the following orders 
to his troopers, esquires and trumpeters, on their 
entering the city : 

" If any one of you need more than his pay to 
famish him with good cheer, let hyu apply to me. 
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For it is fitting that the warrior should always be 
well supplied with arms, fine horses, noble array, 
good food and drink, and I carry gold enough with 
me to satisfy you all. When this is exhausted, I 
may hope to have won honourably from the enemy 
other gold and possessions. But if one amongst you 
should forget himself so far as to beg anything of 
a citizen, he is dismissed from my troop. Should 
any one, moreover, maltreat and torment a citizen, 
let him see to his head, for my vengeance will 
light upon him. And to put it in a short rhyme, 
that may be most easily remembered: 

" * For him who suffers wrong or need, 
Sir Elidoc will fight and bleed ; 
But he who bids the burghers fight, 
Or doth the citizens despite — 

Accursed wight, 

His neck shall feel 
The shod-hoofs of my prancing steed!' 

I know, however, comrades, that this last is a 
wholly needless warning, and I have only woven 
it in, to show what discipline I have brought 
hither." 

Thereupon each man went joyful and merry to 
his quarters ; and whoever understands such mat- 
ters — that is, well-nigh the whole world — may 
judge whether the hosts were not marvellously sa- 
tisfied with their lodgers. And chiefly was this 
felt, as was right and seemly, in the house where 
the leader of the small band of allies had fixed his 
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abode. Sir Elidoc had but one contention with the 
venerable white-bearded master of the house ; and 
this was, that each of them would bear the whole 
charge of housekeeping, and about this they had 
nearly come to a quarrel. For the host said, in 
his vexation : " You are truly no Emperor, and if 
you will go on paying so magnificently, you will 
soon see the end of your doubloons." 

" And you are not my treasurer !" said Sir 
Elidoc. '^ A man goes on as long as he can !" 

''The pitcher goes to the fountain until it 
breaks !" said the old man. 

'* It is not your pitcher 1" answered the Knight. 
" That which is broken will be my loss." 

" Well and good," said the other. " But if I can 
fill it, and it pleases me well, wherefore should I 
let it be dashed about on the waters ?" 

« Fill this pitcher !" cried out Sir EHdoc. " Only 
try it once !" 

" Well, then, on this next evening ! Let it come 
to the trial !" said the host, holding out his hand. 

" I do not yet agree," said Elidoc. " I ask first, 
how many noble Knights are with your King in 
the city ?" 

" But fourteen, noble Sir," said the host. " But 
each of them has a fitting train of pages, and 
esquires, and archers with him ; though not, indeed, 
so brightly arrayed as yours, yet assuredly far 
greater in number !" 

Be it so," said Sir Elidoc. "They shall eat 
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and drink all together here in this house from early 
morning until noon and evening, as much as their 
hearts can desire, and all at my charge. Would 
you, indeed, rather undertake this at your own 
expense, good friend ?" 

" Not for half a day !" replied the astonished 
host, turning quite pale. 

" Well, then !" cried Elidoc, gaily, and he threw 
a purse of gold to him. "Thus shall you learn 
in this country how king-like Knights of Brit- 
tany bear themselves. Take this, and give it forth 
freely so long as it will last. Ere it is at an end, 
I shall have won more from your foes, or I shall 
be dead, and no longer need anything !" 

Thus for many days Sir Elidoc went on nobly 
and joyfully, and so much the more in that he was 
not only well-skilled in the use of arms, but also in 
songs and playing on the lute, and in all good 
fellowship. 

The old King meanwhile — ^the more needful every, 
even the smallest, assistance became to him — ^would, 
for that very reason, not appear too much rejoiced at 
the help which Sir Elidoc had brought him. For 
thus he thought : " If one who has fallen into the 
sea catches too hastily at a branch to save himself, 
he may, perchance, break away the branch from its 
stem, and at the same time exhaust his last 
strength. How much more, then, a man who bears 
on his head a heavy crown of gold, and to whose 
garments yet other swimmers are clinging ! Such 
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an one must do all with the greatest prudence, and 
rather let things come a little towards him first.** 
To others he would only express that he wished 
to let the old custom take its course, according to 
which a new ally should be first somewhat tried 
before he was admitted to the immediate presence 
of the King. "Moreover," he said, at last, "it 
will, doubtless, please the young stranger better, 
if he find first an opportimity of justifying the good 
opinion we have of him, by some deed of arms, 
and then appear before us with so much the more 
confidence." 

The sly, insolent squire, Malvoisin, who was ever 
wont to lurk about, like a mouse or a spider, had, 
no one knew how, heard some of these speeches, 
and he repeated them to Sir Elidoc once, when he 
was bringing him his evening draught ; and, with 
a sneering laugh, he added : " The old King fancies 
that his favour is of vast importance to us ; while, 
on the contrary, he owes far more to our favour ! — 
To your favour rather I" 

Thus he corrected his words, when he saw that 
his lord looked at him with grave and displeased 
eyes. But Sir Elidoc was not yet appeased ; he 
spoke in that deep, angry tone of voice, which 
scared all around him, like the mutterings of a 
rising thunderstorm : " Thinkest thou that I would 
do one single thing on earth for vain show and 
sport ? Truly, if this grey-headed man did not 
seem to me a noble King, deserving of much reve- 
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rence, I should never have sought to enter his 
service. But I have so sought, and I trust to 
redeem with honour the word thus pledged. That 
the aged King should sternly and solemnly uphold 
the rights of that office with which God has 
entrusted him, heedless of the swelling floods which 
rise in opposition : this appears to me the crown- 
ing point of his glory, and increases, almost to a 
feeling of shrinking dread, the reverence with 
which I shall present myself before his face. May 
it please God that the noble old monarch prove 
himself right, and may He give me strength to do 
some valiant, well-wrought deed in the King's ser- 
vice, ere I appear before him." 

In moody silence Malvoisin slunk out of the 
chamber, whilst Elidoc threw a mantle over him, 
and girt on his sword, to go the rounds of the city 
walls, in the service of his royal master, in the now 
deep stillness of night. The country all slumbered 
in the solemn moonHght, with its low meadows, 
wooded hills, and silvery waters ; the brooks flowed 
on through it, now in light, now in darkness, like 
strange night-wanderers in fitful dreams ; further 
off, the quiet sea shone in its unruffled brightness, 
and the long shower of moonlight lay upon it like a 
track of silvery light. 

" Could it be believed that there were ever war 
in a world that looks so calm and peaceful?" 
thought the Knight within himself ; — and the mea- 
sured call of the sentinels whom he met on his lofty 
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circuit, alone reminded him that he lived in a world 
full of attack and defence, of arms and warfare. 

Meanwhile a sudden turn of the wall brought him 
full in sight of the castle on the rock, which shel- 
tered minor, the fair daughter of the King, and a 
broad stream of the softest moonlight poured itself 
over this abode of youth and beauty, as if to do it 
honour. A strange wonder kept the Knight mo- 
tionless under the shadow of a mossy watch-tower : 
it seemed to him as though only he and a few other 
bewildered men with him, were fast spell-bound in 
the darkness of this dull earth ; but that there above, 
in that high castle, the calm, ever-bright joys of 
Paradise were already in blessed perfection. And 
now that likeness which he before remarked between 
the names of Ellenor and Ulinor returned upon him 
with a strange emotion. ''Can Ellenor, through 
any unlooked-for chance, be shut up there on high ?" 
thought he within himself; "and may she not per- 
haps be gazing down upon thee with no less longing 
glances than those thou sendest up towards her ? 
Or does no one indeed dwell there save that won- 
drous star minor, till now looked upon by so few ?" 
A mysterious shudder passed through his soul each 
time that he spoke this name or heard it re-echo 
in the most hidden depths of his heart. Now arose 
the song of the nearest sentinel, as, pacing slowly 
up and down, without observing Elidoc, he uttered 
the following words in a soft, clear, manly voice : 
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"minor! oh I Blinor! 
And wherefore not sing minora ? 
Then would Echo ring back * Flora !* 
Or that softest word * Aurora :* 
But while sighing * minor/ 
The languid sound returns no more, 
And on the silent castle wall 
Our falter'd words unanswer'd fall. 

"minor! oh! minor! 
We will call thee minora ! 
With joy for thee, O beauty's Flora : 
From the battle's red Aurora 
Many a valiant soul doth rise. 
On purple pinions to the skies, 
Soaring to Heayen's eternal door, 
While breathing * Hail to minor !' " 

The song died gently away. Elidoc turned baok un- 
der the shadow of the watch-tower, and went softly 
down the nearest steps from the wall into the city. 

When he again reached his lodging, he found 
his friendly host yet watching for him in the 
moonshine before the door, and he heard himself 
greeted by these words from his venerable lips : 
''It must be owned, Sir Elidoc, that since the 
days of the Eound Table, no Knight has ridden 
through our land who has shown such noble and 
courteous manners. By day a hospitable entertainer 
of guests — ^by night a watcher of the city ! There 
can be no doubt that when the time comes for real 
warfare, you will accomplish unheard-of deeds !" 

" Praise me not too highly, old father I" replied 
Elidoc. " Above all, not beforehand. Weak spirits 
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are made presumptuous and reckless by such praises 
— ^to brave spirits they breathe a too lively feeling 
of their own and all men's weakness. Tell me> 
rather, what lay is that which I heard sung just now 
by one of the guards on the wall : *Illinor, lUinor !' " 
— ^he repeated the melody, and then remained silent. 
He could well have sung it all, but even because 
he knew it all too well, he the rather paused, with 
glowing cheeks. 

The old man answered calmly : " Oh, truly I 
know the lay full well. Our young soldiers are 
wont to sing it. A Gascon made it who came, like 
you, to serve as an adventurer, only he was by him- 
self. He chanced to see the Princess, and although 
far beyond a child in age, he rushed on the enemy 
at the first attack, with thoughtlessness so childish, 
that our people could not save him. He lay dead 
under his dead horse. But his song outlived him, 
and both old and young ever take delight in sing- 
mg it, 

'' I cannot blame the Gascon for his end !" said 
Elidoc, as he went to his chamber. 

" God forbid that I either should blame him !" 
said the host, while a tear on his grey eyelashes 
showed that he did not so speak merely to agree 
with the Knight. " I only say," added he, as though 
to keep the balance even, '^ I only say that he was 
a brave, but at the same time right foolish fellow !'* 

In all his dreams this night, Elidoc heard the 
words, or rather the sounds : 
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*' In vain we sigh ' lUinor/ 
The languid sound returns no more, 
And on the silent castle wall 
Our falter'd words nnanswer'd fall !" 

Starting up hastily, he exclaimed : " I meant El- 
lenor, in truth 1 EUenor !" Yet again the dream 
whispered : 

" With joy for thee, beauty's Flora, 
From the battle's red Aurora 
Many a daring soul doth rise ! 
minor, minora I" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



With those dreamy sounds, as we just now called 
them, some strange dreamy images must have been 
interwoven. For when the old squire Everard 
appeared somewhat hastily by the couch of his lord, 
to awaken him with an important message, Elidoc 
raised himself up, all bewildered, and cried out: 
"Although thou hast changed thyself into the far 
sterner form of an old man, thou wondrous sor- 
ceress, yet thou art, and ever remainest, Blinor !" 

" Nay, dear master !" said Everard, shaking his 
head, thoughtfully. " Bethink you again ! Illinor ? 
I am not and have never been such, and, therefore, 
cannot remain such. Nor have I ever been a sor- 
ceress. Collect your thoughts more fully. I am 
your old esquire Everard, who served as steersman 
during our sea voyage, and my errand to you is no 
more than this, that the old King has sent for you, 
and would speak with you ere another hour passes." 

The Knight started up impetuously, and, with the 
help of his old friend, was quickly dressed. As he 
stood before a steel mirror and cleared the tangled 
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locks from his forehead, he asked, as though in 
amazement at his own image : " But tell me, old 
man, what wonderful deed, then, has Elidoc suddenly 
done in the land, that he should he summoned hefore 
the throne of the venerable King ? When one 
glorious heroic deed had been accomplished — so was 
it said to me but yester evening — then should I at 
once see his noble kingly countenance ; and this I 
deemed most just and fair. But now ? I have but 
made a half round of the walls, and I have heard a 
song, which has rocked me in my dreams, oh, so 
strangely ! And, truly, if all the fancies of these 
dreams had ripened into deeds — ^yes ! then might a 
man have presented himself gladly and boldly before 
the greatest throne in Christendom ! But as it is, 
old man, what would the King with this inglorious 
Knight r 

" Oh, call not yourself inglorious, dear master !" 
answered Everard, with noble indignation. " This 
island of Britain is truly not the only country on 
earth, although it may at times behave as if it were ; 
and amongst other lands our fair Brittany belongs 
also to the world. Truly, if the old King had heard 
nothing of the bright, and brave, and gentle deeds 
that you have accomplished there, and in the neigh- 
bouring territories, no one would be so much to be 
pitied as himself; for they are right pleasant and 
bold adventures," 

In silence, but with a smile of confidence, Sir 
Elidoc received his sword from the old man, and 
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fastened it to his side by a golden belt. His some- 
what proud looks did not arise nearly so much from 
reoollections of his former combats and expeditions, 
as from the thought that his life, heretofore far too 
barren, would now be changed into the new, varying 
existence, often vainly longed after in earlier days, 
and that this unexpected summons from the King 
was the first solemn call to a strange eventful career. 

The path which the Knight followed through the 
half-slumbering city, up to the royal castle, lay 
towards the east^ and the early sun fell on it with a 
glowing red light, that was well nigh dazzling ; re- 
freshing breezes were wafted towards him from the 
sea ; on one side, in the distance, towered up mi- 
nor's rock. To the glowing Elidoc it seemed as 
though the whispering gale were sounding his an- 
cestral march — as though the glittering morning 
clouds bore messengers to him on their wings. 

" Who goes there ?" cried the guard at the lofty 
vaulted castle gate ; and when he proudly and clearly 
answered : " The Knight Sir Elidoc !" the moss- 
grown gateway echoed back, " Elidoc I" 

"Thou wilt go out from these ancient halls," 
thought he to himself, '^ with some proud, knightly 
project in thy heart I" And, in almost breathless 
expectation, he followed the page, who led him up a 
winding staircase, at the top of which two vast 
folding-doors stood solemnly open. 

"Within there," pointed the attendant, and, re- 
tiring, he let the doors close behind Elidoc. 
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The Knight stood alone in a large, richly-vaulted 
room. Its high bay-window, with its open casement 
of many colours, looked out towards the sea and 
minor's rock. As if drawn on by some magnetic 
power, the Knight advanced towards it ; but from 
another side a yet stronger power stopped his 
course. There, brilliant and of the size of life, 
looked down from the wall a painting of a won- 
drously lovely woman, richly adorned : her soft arm 
was resting on a harp, a sparkling diadem was 
bound round her dark locks ; gravely, touch- 
ingly, the glorious image looked down upon the 
Knight. " That is Dlinor !" sighed he aloud, in- 
voluntarily 5 and looking round with fear for himself, 
if perchance any one had been listening, he saw 
in another panel of the wall the likeness of an aged 
King, also the size of life. Elidoc recognized at 
once in the stem manly features, sharpened by age, 
a resemblance to that soft, youthful, angel face. 
" These surely are the King and his daughter !" 
thought he, but now he bridled his tongue with 
resolute caution. '' The King and his daughter, or 
why not rather the daughter and the King ? Yes, 
how noble and exalted soever he may appear, yet 
assuredly she hovers before all his warriors, with 
inspiring strength. What, ye faint-hearted fools, 
is it so ? And ye have not yet conquered the foe ? 
Not yet laid all his banners and weapons in triumph 
at minor's feet ? Was it needful that Elidoc should 
first cross the sea ? But I thank you. You have 
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left it to me to win the laurels ; laurels for her*— 
for her 1" Yet, never wont to give himself up for 
long to the idle pleasures of fancy, where was room 
for the fulfilment of glorious deeds, Elidoc was soon 
lost in earnest thought, calling to mind all that he 
had hitherto learnt of the force and position of the 
enemy, and with each glance, which at intervals 
he stole at the lovely picture, seeing more clearly 
and boldly what must be done, in order to check at 
once this war, and afterwards to bring it, by his 
valour, to a speedy and victorious issue. So entirely 
was he given up to the warlike images in his mind, 
that he was only called bacl^ to the present mo- 
ment by a rustling motion close to him. Then 
it seemed to him as though the old King had come 
down from the picture-frame to the marble floor, 
so exactly like that picture did the venerable 
monarch look in his long stately robes, as he ad- 
vanced slowly within a few steps of Elidoc, without 
any attendants, and fixing his large eyes, with a 
grave smile, upon him. Elidoc bent the knee, after 
the fashion of his times ; but perchance even his 
own feelings would have impelled him thus to 
meet the stately form of the royal old man, from 
whose lips he awaited prophetic words, which 
should clearly foretell the approach of a wondrous 
period. 

The Prince made Elidoc a sign to rise, whilst 
he placed himself on a gorgeous throne, and then 
spoke in a deep and gentle voice : " It seemed good 

I 
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to me that we two Bhould be alone during this 
oar first discourse. For, in truth, that concerning 
which I have now to speak with jouy befits not 
the ear of any third person soever." 

'^ Speak, mj King, and, if it so please you, pour 
the full stream of your princely confidence into my 
breast. I pledge my honour and my life thereto, 
that none of your words shall pass thence unbidden 
into the common air of the world." 

"Truly, dear Knight, it may so be best for 
yourself. For, as I am told, you allow yourself an 
enormous expense in this city ; nay, there is even 
a fear lest you should already be in debt to your 
host. Is this true, dear youth ?" 

It is, alas ! no rare occurrence in the world, that 
he who expects that which is most glorious, most 
inspiring, just at the decisive moment sees that 
which is most common-place fall at his feet, hin- 
dering his progress, choking his breath, turning 
to stone his whole being, just before so boldly 
thriUing! 

Thus was it at this moment with Sir Elidoc. He 
stood and gazed, and thought in himself: "And 
was it for this that I was called to the foot of 
the throne ?" Yet he remained unable to bring 
forth a single word. 

The old King took this as a confirmation of his 
suspicions, and, therefore, resumed his discourse 
with the more confidence : " Truly, it is not good 
that thus it should be with you, albeit, indeed, many 
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noble ancient heroes, afterwards crowned with rich 
pahns of victory, did no better at their first setting 
forth. You need only read the famous history of 
Lothaire and Mailer, or, in case you cannot read, 
cause it to be told you by my minstrels. You will 
hear how Master Lothaire was obliged to pledge 
every thing, because he began by living in the 
same way as you. But one shirt remained to him 
at last, and if his companion had not always washed 
this one for him, whilst he lay in bed, no one 
can tell how the poor Knight would have got on 
in the world." 

" heaven," cried out Elidoc, in great vexation, 
"has not the old heroic tale — ^for I have ere now 
often heard the stirring history of Lothaire the 
brave and Mailer the true — ^but has not that heroic 
tale scorned to bring such facts as that down with 
it to later ages ?" 

" Wherefore should it have scorned to do so ?" 
replied the King, full of calm kindliness. "Lothaire 
and Mailer were neither gods nor demigods : and 
if they do know something of us now in their 
higher abode, why should they dislike to be re- 
minded, that they had to struggle with all human 
infirmities, just like other men ? The hero's great- 
ness is to know how to fight against them more 
boldly, and wisely, and nobly. He were a poor 
hero whose heroism were only measured by the 
elegance and good appearance of his accoutrements. 
Such an one would only need to meet in a narrow 
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pass two ill-mannered knaves with dirty weapons 
ready to hurl at him ; and without doubt he must 
turn back out of regard for his brave array and 
his high thoughts of himself, even though the most 
glorious combat were raging on the other side of 
the filthy youths. If he could get past the odious 
pair by making a fair circuit, then, surely, let him 
do so by all means ; but if he cannot, then let him 
go boldly by. Let the foulness be on the con- 
science of the youths ! The blood of his noble foes, 
and a clear spring of water gaily won from them, 
will make the hero again spotless and clean." 

In great amazement. Sir Elidoc looked at the 
old King, who almost appeared to him like the 
fabulous chameleon with its manifold changes. But 
the venerable old man, as though he read his 
thoughts, continued his discourse, with an ever- 
brightening smile : " Oh ! tell me, dear friend, 
where is there a hue which changes from dark to 
bright, from bright to light, and from that to yet 
lovelier light? Is it not alone the pure sunny 
glory of morning ? And it lightens not only the 
bold rushing waterfall, the holy waving sea, rocky 
mountains of high renown, and woods rich in 
shadowy mystery — ^no ! it shines sweetly also on 
the farmyard and the newly-ploughed field, and 
the. meadow in which the la2!iest ox delights him- 
self. Then tell me, dear youth, should a man set 
himself so high, as to think that unworthy of his 
sympathy which the sun shines upon, with the 
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blessed golden light given it by God ? Therefore, 
I again ask you the honourable question — Young 
Knight, have you incurred debts ?" 

Half smiling, half displeased, and yet impressed 
with a deep feeling of reverence, Elidoc replied : 
" Until now I do not owe to any man in the world 
the value of a single farthing. Yet truly after my 
fashion of living here, I may soon come to have 
many a farthing's worth of debts. But I entreat 
you, my good lord, to have no trouble on that 
account. At the worst, your enemies shall pay all 
for me— and I should think that would please 
you." 

The King shook his aged head to and fro, in 
earnest thought. Then he said : " They say of you, 
™7 good Knight, that you are versed in noble lays 
and rhymes. It will not, therefore, be unpleasant 
to you if I now repeat an ancient fable, which since 
the days of Merlin the enchanter has been known 
in this country. Listen : 

" A field of hemp stood blooming bright : 
An Eagle wing'd his rapid flight — 
O'er it he proudly seem'd to steer, 
And then he check'd his bold career, 
Pounced on the hemp with eager tongue, 
(For was the Eagle somewhat young,) 
That he might vary his good cheer. 
Within his nest was sitting near 
An Eagle, whose grey plumes appear 
A sign of age. He calls : * Take heed ! 
Be not familiar with that seed, 
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Since for our neck and for onr wings, 
Man makes thereof his snaring strings/ 
Yet sported on the younger bird, 
As vainly fell that warning word ; 
And then he gaily flies away, 
When ended was his sportive day. 

« 
" Some weeks are past ! He came again : 
Now dreary looVd the blooming plain, 
And, heaped up high, were only seen 
Bundles of hemps where flowers had been. 
Once more to mock the Eagle old, 
Flies down the son of cloud so bold ; 
His wings he flutters here and there, 
And strikes them, with a joyous air. 
The elder cries, ' Take heed, beware ; 
Who comes too near the hempen field. 
Finds it no cause for jest can yield :' 
Yet sported on the younger bird. 
As vainly fell that warning word ; 
And then he gaily flies away. 
When ended was his sportive day. 

" Some weeks are passed I There will he hie. 
Though snares on all sides thickly lie. 
Of hempen cord so thickly twined — 
Why hemp was sown 'twas plain to find ; 
Entangling lay the lines around. 
Yet flew the bird with joyous bound, 
Fluttering his wings with careless grace, 
To mock the old bird to his face. 
Who still, with faithful warning care. 
Exclaimed, * Take heed, close lies the snare.' 
Yet sported on the younger bird, 
All vainly fell that warning word; 
And then he gaily flies away. 
When ended was his sportive day. 
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" One night he woke from midst his dreams, 
As faintly shone the dim moon-heams, 
And to himself he proudly thought : 
•* Why may I not take merry sport, 
Where I, on venturous wing, hare sped 
O'er flowers, and sheaves, and hempen thread? 
The old fool too is sleeping fast. 
His silly croaking done at last. 
For once 111 have my sport outright.' 
He flew, and in the glimmering light 
A palace stood hefore his eyes ; 
He deem'd he saw it slowly rise, 
Formed of slight threads which glistened there, 
Soft waving in the breezy air ; 
And birds within sweet voices raise, 
* Oh I join us. Eagle V said their lays. 
Quickly shot down the cloud-bom king. 
And o'er his claws and mighty wing, 
Has clos'd the net of hempen twine. 
Then cried the fowler : * Thou art mine !' 
At the loud joy the man professed. 
Hose the old Eagle from his nest. 
And sighed : * Friend, happy wilt thou be, 
If ends thy life now speedily V 
Let him who strives for heavenly gain, 
Fly from the snares earth weaves amain." 

Thereupon the old King gravely made a sign 
to the young Knight to depart, and Elidoc, greatly 
wondering, went down those steps which he had 
ascended with so different expectations. When the 
guard at the gate challenged him, he duly answered 
as before, " Sir Elidoc !*' but in so measured a 
voice, that the old vaulting could not re-echo one 
syllable. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



How desolate, how cold, how dull, did the life led 
in his hostelry now seem to the Knight, as he 
returned home ! His fellow-soldiers, who were 
taking their morning meal there at his expense, 
and who greeted him with joyous shouts, seemed 
to him almost like people who showed signs of joy 
only because food and drink were so cheap to 
them ; and although he struggled against odious 
thoughts of this kind with the best powers of his 
noble spirit, yet such a troublesome brood is mar- 
vellously more easy to awaken than to lay again to 
rest. Whilst he took his seat at the table, with 
much outward composure, and courteously greeted 
the guests around, his eyes against his will counted 
up the empty flasks, and, equally without wishing 
it, his mind reckoned up these and the full ones 
replacing them, calculating with utmost speed how 
long his store of gold would last, if each day the 
same went on. Cursing his quickness in seeing 
and reckoning, he quaffed two full beakers, and 
then called to an esquire, to ride his newly pur- 
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chased horse up and down the court-yard. His 
gay companions, not perceiving that he was in 
any wise troubled, ran forth with him and admired 
the noble steed. With his mind almost freed from 
clouds, Elidoc was about to leap on the horse's 
back, and display his own skill in riding, together 
with the strength and beauty of the animal. 

Unluckily, at that moment, a young Knight cried 
out : " Two hundred doubloons would be a sorry 
price for that steed !" 

And at once pieces of gold, and receipts, and 
expenses, again danced before poor Elidoc's eyes. 
He could scarce refrain from bidding his esquire 
lead the horse back to his stable : '' for how easily," 
thought he to himself, ''could he be hurt in these 
useless springs and leaps ! And then two hundred 
doubloons would be gone, and if ten may be reck- 
oned as spent each day, thus it might ^Psha !'* 

interrupted he, inaudibly, his inaudible speech. " I 
would that the enchanter Merlin had been strangled 
in his cradle, before he invented such ill-advised 
fables, and — ^But hold ! No ! That does not apply 
throughout; for I am still in the King's service. 
But thus much is certain : I am bewitched by 
this accursed fable ! I am lost I My joyousness is 
gone !" 

But in the midst of these troubling thoughts, 
which aknost weighed him to the ground, there 
arose suddenly on the walls a cry which rescued 
him. 
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" The foe !" thus it resounded. " The foe ! To 
arms ! The enemy is before the city !" 

And as the cloud rolls away after a burst of 
thunder, so did all the oppressing thoughts of the 
young Knight give place to warlike joy, the bright- 
est and most refreshing of all manly feelings. With 
two light bounds, Sir Elidoc was in his chamber ; 
and before a quarter of an hour had passed, he flew 
down again, still lightly, but with the fearful sound 
of all his clanging armour about him. 

Old Everard, who never yielded to another the 
office of arming his master, followed gravely, though 
with fresh vigour, the Knight, whom he had ar- 
rayed ; and he looked to the right and the left, 
proudly turning his grey head, as though to ask : 
" Have you seen many such in this land ?" 

Elidoc vaulted lightly into the saddle of the 
noble steed, which Malvoisin had already led out, 
in fuU equipment for war, before the door of the 
house. His small squadron of horsemen assembled 
round him in joyful haste. Both Everard and Mal- 
voisin were seated on their horses. The trumpeters 
raised their golden tubes, looking full of expectation 
for the signal of their master, to tell them in which 
direction they were to start, blowing the triumphant 
march of the house of Elidoc. 

But then the Knight looked, laughingly, around, 
with a glance no less inquiring than that of the 
trumpeters, and said: "Now may it be seen how 
custom leads away a Knight who has been trained 
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from his youth to mount his horse as a warrior ! 
Wherever an alarm is sounded, then at once he 
fancies that it must mean, ' Mount and advance I' 
Yet here the first thing to be done was to observe 
from the wall what may be the design of the enemy, 
and whether they should be met by a sally or by 
defence !" 

Then he threw himself off his horse with equal 
speed, and giving him to Malvoisin to hold, he 
said to old Everard : " Lead the squadron to the 
eastern gate. K it should be right to make a sally, 
we must issue thence. Wait for me until I return 
from the ramparts. Sir trumpeters, the time for 
sounding is not yet arrived." And whilst Everard 
led the horsemen quietly away, Sir Elidoc ran 
swiftly through the nearest street to the wall, and 
went up by a flight of steps. As he now looked 
over the battlements upon the green sunny plain, 
which was scoured by the enemy's glittering 
Knights, as though in sport, whibt the thick ranks 
of their cavalry remained in the background, his 
heart beat with joyful ardour for the fight, and he 
said to some young Knights who had followed him : 

" Wherefore delay we ? Our foes play gaily 
skirmishing together, like flies in the sunbeams. 
This looks not like storming our walls ; it looks 
like no other warlike action, save that they would 
offer us single combat for the honour of our ladies. 
Shall we go forth, and show them such favour as to 
measure ourselves against them ?" 
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" Very willingly !" answered one of the surround- 
ing youths. "But they have often done the like 
already. And if one of us should dash forward to 
accept the challenge, the assembled force would at 
once break loose, Knights and troopers, in no wise 
restrained by the laws of single combat. In this 
way, many brave ones amongst us have ere now 
been slain or taken prisoners." 

A noble glow of anger overspread Sir Elidoc's 
face at hearing of this unknightly behaviour. As 
if inquiring, he looked around ; and when, with 
one accord, the other Knights confirmed the asser- 
tion of the youthful speaker, he took him kindly by 
the hand, saying: "Forgive me, noble friend. It 
was not that I ventured to mistrust your word ; but 
what has never before been heard, surprises the 
mind in such sort that a man cannot trust his own 
ears. But, dear lords, do you then dwell here 
amidst Christians or Heathens ? Or rather amidst 
beasts bewitched by sorcery ? For not even the 
wild Moorish giant Fierabras would have demeaned 
himself thus. And for this reason — ^take it not 
amiss of me, but the other side should also be heard 
— ^for this very reason, I will try and gain evidence 
in the matter from the lords there below." 

He took a white scarf from a Knight who wore it, 
and waved it high in the air, as a signal for a peace- 
ful parley. 

Speedily some of the hostile Knights came riding 
up, of very splendid but wild and haughty appear- 
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ance ; and when they stopped close under the wall, 
one of them asked, in a rough voice : '^ What would 
ye ? It needs not that you should parade your 
white flag of submission. Throw down your wea- 
pons over the battlements, lower your drawbridges, 
and set open your gates — ^then shall we understand 
clearly enough your faint-hearted meaning. Be- 
sides, you may send forth to us your principal 
burghers, with halters round their necks, and in 
white shirts of penance. Then, perchance, you 
may And grace instead of justice." 

The bold orator was silent ; but Elidoc, in his 
wrath, could not at flrst bring forth a single word, 
so that the other began, at length, to ask : " Well ? 
Will ye answer us at length ? 

Then Elidoc bowed low, with a strange solemn 
courtesy, and answered : " This very instant ! 
Which of you, proud lords, does it please to break 
a lance with me for life or death ?*' 

" AU of us I" cried the Knights. 

" Good !" said Elidoc. " I accept But which 
will begin the game ?" 

" All of us at once !" cried the graceless band. 

" Twelve against one ?" asked the Eiiight. 

" Oh I" yelled one of them, " the great Iloland 
fought with more at a time. If thou wilt play the 
Eoland here, then yield to him in nothing I" And 
the whole troop laughed and yelled, and repeated, as 
a kind of discordant burden : 

*' If thou wilt play the Boland here, then yield to him in nought !" 
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But Elidoc looked calmlj, and with a keen glance 
over the country to the right and the left, as though 
all the wild rout were of no concern to him ; then 
he turned awaj from the battlements, and began to 
descend the steps towards the citj. Louder and 
louder rose behind him the boorish song from the 
fields, and bursts of ever wilder laughter mingled 
with it Then said a young Knight who was fol- 
lowing him closely : " For heaven's sake return yet 
again and give them an answer !" 

But Elidoc stood still, only turning his head, and 
looking at the youth, with a bright smile, he asked : 
" How, then, should I answer them ?" 

" As they deserve !" returned the other. 

" So coarsely and roughly ?" said Elidoc. " Ah, 
friend ! therein they are, thank God, superior to 
me ! Far superior than their numbers would be, 
if I rode forth and offered myself alone to mortal 
combat. But I will ride forth ; only in another 
fashion than the graceless knaves think !" 

"And though you were to take with you your 
whole squadron,*' replied his young friend, "and 
though we fourteen Knights were to accompany 
you, we should still find a tenfold stronger 
force." 

" Would you see how to deal with such folks in 
battle, so as to bring them to speak seriously," said 
Elidoc, "then follow me. But ask me no more 
questions beforehand, for I have much to think over 
in myself — much also to struggle against — until 
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this disgrace is duly washed away. Moreover, my 
onset requires speed and silence." 

Thus they came to the eastern gate, where stood 
Elidoc's squadron. The other Knights had also 
left their horses here. Elidoc flung himself into 
his saddle ; the other Knights mounted likewise. 
The warder prepared to lower the drawbridge and 
open the gates ; Elidoc signed to them to stop, and 
directed his trumpeters to ride before him in the 
opposite direction. They raised their golden trum- 
pets to sound the advance ; Elidoc gave a signal 
for them to be silent. 

Then old Everard rode up to him in amazement, 
and whispered in his ear : " What now, noble lord ? 
An Elidoc at our head, and his ancestral march not 
sounded ? Alas ! my lord," added he, turning pale, 
" can any blot have fallen on the race ?" 

" Peace, old friend," answered the Knight. " If 
we come back as I hope, by God's help, then shall 
they blow till ramparts, and towers, and walls 
shake. If I come not back again, then the march 
of the Elidocs may be silent for ever. The time 
must come for every thing in this world to be 
silent ; why not even my ancestral march ?" 

With reverence and sadness in all his venerable 
features, old Everard rode back to his post, after 
making yet one gesture with his hand, which looked 
as though he were sending a farewell salute to his 
young master. 

The troop now approached another gate. The 
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warder here came forward astonished, only half 
trusting his own eyes. For this road seemed to 
lead wholly away from the enemy, and the faithful 
man had wellnigh asked : " brave young lords, 
are ye then about to forsake altogether our beloved 
old King r 

But a grave, almost royal look from Elidoc, 
closed his lips and quickened his hands. The gate 
flew open, the drawbridge fell. " Forward !*' was 
the Knight's signal to his troop : and quickly the 
horses dashed forth, in the balmy freshness of morn- 
ing. But the Knights from the city were startled ; 
one of them seemed about to ride up to their foreign 
leader with an inquiry, as he checked his snorting 
horse, to look at the disposition of his men as they 
rode past ; but Elidoc said kindly, and in a loud 
voice : " I ask no one to follow me ! But at this 
moment I can answer no question !" 

Therewith he again dashed, swift as an arrow, to 
the head of his troop, and all the fourteen English 
Knights galloped after him without hesitation, so 
that they now looked like the advanced guard of 
his followers. Through thickets, and fields, and 
meadows, and hollow ways, went on the band with 
speed of wind, Elidoc ever in front, like some 
winged messenger, until the Knights who were of 
the country scarce knew, after such rapid turnings, 
whether this haste was taking them towards the 
foe or away from him. But the joyful beating of 
each thrilling heart proclaimed to them confidently 
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that it was towards him ! They all felt somewhat 
as a bold horseman, whose steed in the moment of 
assault, dashes forward too impetuously. 

"He may be somewhat wild," thinks his rider, 
" but he is fresh withal, and better in such cases to 
be too quick than too slow !" 

Or again, a stout seaman's heart may well 
beat in like manner, when a fresh favourable gale 
drives him on towards a desired point, through 
rocks and shoals. " Spread the sails I" thinks he, 
" and let God provide for the rest !" 

Elidoc now bent his course to a more open 
spot, and gave the signal to halt. Then his won- 
dering troops saw directly before them, but at 
a considerable distance, the city which they had to 
defend ; behind them, were the woods and moun- 
tains from which the hostile Knights were wont 
to come down, when, as to-day, they thought to 
play some insolent games. 

" Why wonder ye ?" said Sir Elidoc to the 
English Knights — ^not to his Bretons, for they had 
long been accustomed to his bold and startling 
methods of warfare — " why wonder ye ? I know 
well that we might be lost, if it should occur to 
our enemies to send more forces to strengthen their 
braggarts, and thus put us between two ranks of 
spears. But I also know that here a decisive stroke 
must be struck, the matter brought to a victorious 
issue, before our whole strength melt away in 
shameful inaction. Moreover, my own honour is 
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at stake, and I must seek to meet the foe in some 
pass where man may be opposed to man, without 
being surrounded by that graceless multitude. Do 
ye know such a place, dear lords ? I have glanced 
quickly, as you may perceive, over the country as 
a whole ; but after you have duly considered, you 
will be better able to tell me where to look for the 
fittest spot." 

A young and somewhat forward Knight, pressed 
up to him, and asserted that he knew a pass which 
only one man at a time could enter, and this pass 
as much concealed, as though it were in the centre 
of the earth. 

" Only it must be remembered," answered Elidoc, 
smiling, ^^ that neither can more than one man at a 
time ride out of it, and that he might be taken at 
least as easily as he could hope to take. No, no, 
dear lords, a hiding-place fit for brave horsemen, 
should be like the nest of a noble bird of prey: 
hidden from the common gaze, but also with good 
room to spread both wings for an attack !" 

Soon some experienced soldiers were found, who 
showed him such a spot, and cautiously the Knights 
went up to it. Scarcely had they taken up their 
position at the outlet of a path between hedges, 
through which about six horses at a time might 
pass, concealed by a gently sloping hill, when they 
saw the numerous bands of the enemy turning back 
from the city with joyous shouts, now pouring forth, 
in songs of victory, the boasts and insults which 
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thej had there yelled out, as though the old King 
and his loyal subjects were now hopelessly lost, 
and the whole world belonged to their rebellious 
party. Some of their Knights had put themselves 
so much at their ease, as to be sitting, without their 
armour, on ambling palfreys and women's saddles, 
their weapons and war-horses being led after them 
by their esquires. 

But even this had wellnigh availed to save them, 
for Elidoc hesitated at the sight, and, summoning 
his good old Everard, he said : ^' Can it indeed be 
a fair and honourable warfare, to fall unexpectedly 
on such womanish-looking people ?" 

"Let me reflect upon it for an instant, good 
master !" said the old man, laying thoughtfully his 
flnger on his chin, and looking down for some 
moments. 

Malvoisin would have ridden up the while, with a 
mocking face, and probably with some witty word 
for the Knight upon his tongue ; but he was 
repulsed by so grave a glance, that the usually 
overbold knave backed his horse amongst the ranks 
somewhat too hastily ; and those near him laughed 
at him, to his no small displeasure. 

Everard, in nowise observing this attempt, said 
meanwhile to his Knight : " May God so help me, 
my dear lord, as I think that these people have, 
wholly and solely by their own fault, drawn down 
upon themselves what the next half-hour will bring 
to them ; and you may be free and clear from 
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all hesitation. Who invited them to an honourable 
single combat? — Was it not my lord? Who re- 
fused an equal fight, and uttered coarse, insulting 
words ? — Was it not that rabble ? Who has taken 
up a dangerous, yet fair position, according to all 
the laws of war ? — My lord ! Who, contrary to all 
the laws of war, advance haughtily and carelessly, 
without either van or rear-guard — ^for the wretched 
troops at the side are not worthy of mention — 
parading through an enemy's country ? — The 
rabble ! Who, therefore, has guarded his honour ? 
— My lord ! Who have lightly set their honour at 
stake ? — The rabble ! Therefore, advance boldly, 
my lord, and down in the dust with the rabble ! 
For now I deem they are lawful game for 
us!" 

And with joyful assent, his brave heart full of 
noble confidence. Sir Elidoc gave the signal of at- 
tack ; and his small band rushed after him on their 
more powerful, but imprepared foe. The confused 
tumult soon ended to the advantage of the assailants. 
Elidoc rode past the unarmed Knights in proud 
contempt, and with his victorious lance unhorsed 
two who wore their armour, and took them pri- 
soners. Then a stroke of his good sword wounded 
a third, cleaving his arm to the bone, through the 
rings of his hauberk, and thus compelling him also 
to yield himself, disarmed, into his power. Mean- 
while, his retainers, together with the English 
Knights, had taken the rest captives or made them 
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flee away. With a numerous band of prisoners 
thej took the road back to the city. 

Lnmediatelj after Elidoc had marched forth, 
tidings reached the old King's ears, how the foreign 
adventurer had ridden away with his own squadron, 
and had led with him all the Knights who had 
hitherto remained faithful. There were not want- 
ing timid or evil hearts to pour forth malicious 
words concerning the wrong direction taken by the 
troop, as though the last hope of the kingdom, cen- 
tred in those fourteen Knights, had been destroyed, 
betrayed, or enticed away by the stranger. But 
then that noble old man turned a look so royal 
on the slanderers, that they at once vanished, like a 
misty cloud before the sudden breaking forth of a 
sunbeam. Turning to his better counsellors and 
servants, the old King said : " I will answer for his 
not committing any unworthy deeds ; but he may 
well commit some that are imprudent and half-mad. 
It is but too possible that the bold adventurer may 
have plunged himself and the Knights, who so rashly 
followed him, into a gulf of destruction, and then 
no hope remains to us save that of an honourable 
death. Follow me, therefore, to the watch-tower, 
at the eastern gate. For from that side, if our people 
have been victorious, must they return ; or thence, 
if a glorious death have seized them in the midst of 
their over bold adventure, must the insulting foe 
come back, to bid defiance to my grey hairs." 

His orders were obeyed. After having whispered 
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in the ear of two faithful messengers some words of 
warning and counsel for the Princess Ulinor, if the 
worst occurred, he took his place on the outermost 
battlement of the watch-tower, and fixed steadily 
his still keen and commanding eye on the important 
plain. Dust arose on the other side of the hills. A 
voice of anxious terror whispered : " The enemy !" 

" It may also be our friends returning victorious !" 
said the King, without any perceptible emotion. A 
banner came in sight over the bushes on the rising 
ground, and the King said : ^' That is the blue and 
gold banner with which, a few days since, the 
valiant Sir Elidoc entered our city." 

" It is ! Yes, truly, it is his banner !" cried 
many voices after him. And at once there arose a 
sound which speedily turned to loud exulting cries : 
" Victory ! Safety and victory ! Now we can see 
it I The banner of our brave defender comes home 
victorious !" 

" It may also float hitherward as the prey of the 
enemy, to insult us !" said the old King, as calm as 
heretofore. And he added, solemnly: "But as- 
suredly, in that case, the noble young stranger, who 
had it to defend, lies on the heath yonder, gloriously 
slain." 

Spears gleamed over the heights, and soon men 
and horses were visible — ^a thick array. All were 
silent in doubtful suspense. The King said low to 
the friend nearest to him : " But too surely it is the 
enemy. There are many more than could have 
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gone forth hence." The pealing trumpets of the 
advancing party were more and more distinctly 
heard. Some of the bystanders said, joyfully : 
'^ Surely it was this march that the trumpeters of 
Sir Elidoc sounded when he entered the town, and 
none but they can thus blow it. Now, without any 
doubt, victory and joy yonder advance towards us !" 

But the great number of those who were ap- 
proaching had made the old King so uneasy, 
that he answered, doubtfully : " God fulfil your 
bright hopes ! But may not the trumpeters have 
been taken prisoners, and forced by their haughty 
foes to sound that march in mockery before their 
defeated and slaughtered chieftain ? Our enemies 
are bold and bad enough for such a deed." 

" It might be !" said a strange voice, unex- 
pectedly, near the King. " But Sir Elidoc's trum- 
peters are neither bold nor bad enough to sound the 
ancestral march of their Knight before any but their 
rightful lord. Of that you may rest well assured." 

The King looked round with surprise, and saw 
that a richly-dressed youth, of sickly paleness, had 
pressed close behind him, with flashing eyes. His 
lips still quivered with the noble displeasure which 
his words had just expressed ; the fashion of his 
armour showed that he himself belonged to Sir 
Elidoc's trumpeters. 

" Doubtless," said the King, with a gentle smile, 
" thou canst give us the surest tidings of what we 
have to expect from thy companions." 
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" That I can !" answered the youth, with a cour- 
teous reverence, but with noble pride in all his 
features. " That I can ; and I may tell you, noble 
lord, that a trumpeter of Sir Elidoc might well be 
hewn in pieces, or, alas ! as now has befallen me, 
be kept back by sickness from following his master's 
path of glory ; but that no power on earth could 
compel such an one to dishonour the ancestral 
march of the house of Elidoc, by mockery, or 
treachery. K he, who follows those exulting 
sounds, be other than my victorious master, then, 
I pray you, gracious lord, have me hurled at once 
over the battlements of this wall. I willingly 
give my life as a pledge for the honour of my com- 
panions ; and if they do not redeem it, what could 
make life joyous again for one of Elidoc's trum- 
peters ?" 

"By God's help, life will yet have much joyous- 
ness for thee, thou brave, true-hearted boy !" said 
the old King. " For, only see, he that dashes 
yonder over the plain is the grey-headed esquire 
whom thy lord ever has beside him 1" 

" Old Everard ! on my life !" cried the trum- 
peter, joyfully. And already was the brave old 
man close to the wall, and announcing to those on 
the watch-tower, with loud and distinct words, what 
a noble victory Sir Elidoc had won, and how many 
prisoners he was bringing home with him from the 
bloody but glorious field of honour. 

Then said the old King, aloud : " Open the gates 
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that we may all go forth together to meet the young 
hero ! For this is due to him, who, by skilful gene- 
ralship and knightly prowess, has so swiftly made 
fortune incline to our side ! I at once saw that he 
had a noble and fiery valour. Now, I also see that 
in this burning soul God has placed a wondrous 
gift of directing armies. Henceforth, Sir Elidoc 
shall dwell in my castle, and shall be my guest at 
table, and the general of all my troops !'* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The King and his Knights met at a joyous banquet 
on this bright day of victory, and Elidoc sat on the 
right hand of the grey-haired Prince. As was the 
custom of those old heroic times, there arose, during 
the gay repast, a grave consultation on the pro- 
gress of the war and its hopes and dangers. The 
merry beaker only served to lift up the hearts of 
those valiant men, without bewildering or confusing 
them. Thus Elidoc spoke from his heart the high 
thoughts which had long dwelt there, as in a strong- 
hold — namely, the ways and means by which their 
depressing, defensive warfare might be turned into 
one hopeful and a^ressive ; and the rich clearness 
of his speech carried all hearts along with him, as 
sometimes the tide of a strong stream bears swift- 
sailing ships along with it into the glorious sea. If, 
to some of the old Counsellors or the young Knights, 
the appointment of this stranger as general had ap- 
peared at first too hasty, they showed themselves 
now freely and gladly prepared to follow the richly- 
gifted hero in all deeds which his bold, yet kindly 
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spirit might devise ; and the old King looked with 
pride, from time to time, on the deliverer so strangely 
sent to him. 

When, after the solemn though joyful feast, the 
noble Breton was to be shown to his future apart- 
ments in the castle, the Knights and Counsellors, of 
their own accord, accompanied him thither. Whilst, 
with gay discourse, they walked together along a 
half-open gallery, he saw all the prisoners taken in 
this day's battle assembled in the court-yard, with 
their horses near them on one side, and on the other 
their splendid weapons heaped together. 

" Ah, my dear lords," said Elidoc, almost angrily, 
to his nearest companions, " what means this delay 
and this exhibition of these poor defeated men ? 
The wounded, too, are with them ; while I thought 
that every one was comfortably resting after his 
toils and misfortunes !" 

"They have, one and all, been refreshed with 
food and drink, and their wounds have been bound 
up," answered one of the Knights. " And only see 
how soft and bright the sun shines in the blue sky ! 
Nothing has been lacking to your captives in this 
court-yard — not even a good bed for the wounded 
men I But now, according to old and just custom, 
must the third part of all the booty be set apart for 
you. Sir Elidoc, who led on the expedition to victory 
and glory. And then the shares of those who went 
with you must be assigned to them." 

"Oh, as to what concerns me," said Elidoc, "I 
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care not for any part of the prize, save the three 
Knights whom I made prisoners with my own hand. 
And as for their ransom, suffer me to settle that 
from this very place !" 

And accordingly he leant far over the balustrade 
of the gallery, and looked down upon the captives 
with so pleasant a countenance, that they, in turn, 
looked up at him with sunny faces, not even except- 
ing the wounded men on their beds of suffering. 
After a kind, brotherly greeting to them all, Elidoc 
turned more especially towards the three Knights 
whom his arm had brought low this day, and who 
now, all sorely wounded, lay near each other. 

"Ye brave adversaries," said he, with a grave 
and courteous salutation, "it will, doubtless, be 
more agreeable to you to be cured amongst your 
own people, than here. Fix, therefore, your ran- 
som money at such a rate as your circumstances 
allow. Then, in God's name, return to your 
own home, promising beforehand not to do any 
damage to my King and his rightful cause. 
Horses, litters, and trusty guides I shall take care 
to provide." 

It may easily be imagined what hearty joy was 
felt by the three wounded Knights at these words. 
They seemed to themselves already half cured. 
Yet they began at once to speak privately together, 
and that they might show the more gratitude to 
their noble-hearted conqueror, they fixed for them- 
selves as high a ransom as they deemed it possible 
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to pay. But when they named this large sum, Sir 
Elidoc looked at them somewhat doubtfully, and 
shook his head, with a smile. Then, after a short 
silence, he said : '' It were imcourteous in me, dear 
Knights, to say that you had set too high a price 
upon yourselves. Brave men may not indeed be 
weighed against gold. But I must freely confess 
that you wellnigh empty my whole purse by that 
price ; for from it, and not from yours, shall your 
ransom be paid to these, my brave companions. It 
was only to save them from any possible loss that I 
asked you to name the sum ; for, as far as concerns 
myself, by the banner of the Elidocs, ye shall not 
count one single piece of gold into my hand. I 
freely and frankly dismiss you, feeling myself but 
too richly repaid by the happiness which a victory 
over three such noble and stout warriors has this 
day bestowed upon me !** 

Then there arose on all sides of him, and in the 
court-yard, a shout of applause at the magnanimity 
of the joyous victor. 

Some of his English companions in arms did, in- 
deed, come up to entreat him to let them take at 
least a share in this almost more than kingly gene- 
rosity, which, as he had confessed, would go near 
to exhaust his resources. 

" Only the money that I have here with me !" 
replied Elidoc, laughing. " And let that depart ! 
Until a supply comes to me from Brittany, our 
King may provide for the entertainment of his 
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general. As such, I no longer need the booty of 
my enemies." But when an old lord still persisted 
in making objections, he answered, hastily, and with 
his face glowing like fire : " Pardon me, my lord ! 
I beg you to keep your good advice for your chil- 
dren, or your wards. I am used to spend that 
which is mine according to my own pleasure, and 
our King himself would do me great and strange 
injustice, if he were to interfere therein." 

A hand lightly touched his shoulder. It was the 
old King himself, whom the shouts had brought 
from his chamber, and who was standing, unper- 
ceived, close behind Elidoc The Knight bowed 
low, not without some confusion. 

But the grey-headed monarch said : " You must 
not look upon me as a miser, dear young hero. My 
first anxiety for you was that your eagle flight 
should not be brought down by mean cares, and, 
therefore, I warned you against the lavish expenses 
at your hostelry. But now you are my general, and 
my own guest in the castle, and there is no more 
need of warning. Scatter gifts and joy all around, 
after the wish of your generous heart. Your royal 
treasurer will know how to remove all anxiety from 
you." Thereupon he pressed him to his heart in a 
right fatherly embrace, then greeted graciously the 
prisoners, especially the three Knights released by 
Elidoc, and disappeared again in the inner apart- 
ments of the palace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The next morning, when Sir Elidoc was leaving his 
chamber to ride forth in the country, and to ex- 
amine more carefully if many of those designs which 
he had boldly planned the day before were prac- 
ticable, he found a wondrous-looking boy waiting in 
the antichamber. He was richly dressed in gay 
clothes, a delicate chaplet of precious stones was 
wound through his dark curling hair, and a lute, 
light, and beautifully ornamented, was in his hand. 
A bow and quiver, more, as it seemed, for ornament 
than use, glittered upon his shoulders. 

" Who art thou, fair boy, and what business hast 
thou with me ?** asked the Knight. 

The page bowed low, touched the lutestrings, and 
sang the following words to their soft, indescribably 
sweet vibrations : 

" The King's fair daughter, Blinor, 
(Many call her Ulinora,) 

Both as Flora and Aurora, 
Doth the gentle stranger greet, 

And call him to her lofty seat. 
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" Stranger ! rejoice thee to receive 
A privilege so rare ; 
For few the Knights allowed to gaze 
Upon my Mistress fair. 

" Towering high above the world, 
She but permits the best 
To draw them near her pure abode, 
Her place of maiden rest. 

^^ Much nearer to the sun than ye 
Of less exalted birth, 
She weaves into a garland chaste 
The pleasures of the earth. 

" favoured Knight 1 she saw thee pass, 
When to the battle field . 
Thou ventured*st forth to fight for her, 
And bad'st the conquer*d yield. 

*^ And she will look on thee. Sir Knight, 
In her pure mountain air ; 
And count thee worthy of her trust, 
As guardian of the fair. 

" Then shine before our minor — 
Oh ! shine for Ulinora ! 
More radiant than before Aurora, 
Glow the beauteous flowers of Floral" 

" Thou delicate little courtier," said Elidoc, when 
the page had finished his song, '^ thou gentle teacher 
of all noble arts and manners, I believe that if 
ever these precious gifts of God threaten to vanish 
from earth, driven away by the roughness of the 
world, thou couldst persuade them to remain by 
thy lovely music I" 
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The boj looked at him in silence, with astonished 
eyes. At length he said: '^Dear Sir, if noble 
manners and arts ever threatened to vanish from 
earth, conld the sun any longer shine thereon ?** 

" Yes, it might 1" replied Elidoc, with a thought- 
ful smile. "For when the Itomans overran the 
fair land of Greece, the conquerors gave rudeness 
in return for courtesy. Yet the sun shone brightly 
upon them. Again, when the Itomans had learnt 
better ways, and the wild Attila had laid in ruins 
their fair palaces, then his Huns, in turn, thought 
that their unmannerliness was strength, and that 
their boorish wildness had won the victory for 
them. Yet the sun shone brightly upon them, 
and still shines on.'' 

"But it must have had better things to shine 
upon !" said the boy, with happy confidence. 

" Yes, indeed !" answered Elidoc, joyfully, and 
a glad consciousness of power and trust arose within 
him. "The sun has ever shone through the vile 
dust of rude fighters upon gentle-hearted Knights, 
who knew how to join valour with mild and 
courteous manners, and on that very account were 
at length victorious over the wicked barbarians, 
as civilized men are over howling, voracious wolves. 
That is what so many beautiful old lays sing con- 
cerning the combats of noble Knights against wild 
giants, in defence of fair courtesy and bright 
ladies." 

" Now, that is well !" said the boy. " There- 

L 
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fore, you must surely overcome here the rude foe, 
with their odious insulting songs ; and, should it 
be otherwise, then a fair grave would be your 
portion, bedewed with the tears of lovely women ; 
and thence would grow up in time the noblest 
wreaths of victory. And so ! Will you follow 
me ? I am Ywain, the page of the Princess 
lUinor !" 

" Guide me, sweet child of song !" said Elidoc, 
who was by this time in the court-yard. 

They both sprang on their horses, and darted 
forth, in the fresh morning air. Malvoisin rode after 
his master on a swift steed. With the one bright 
object before him, Elidoc sprang over every obstacle 
which lay in the straight path towards it, and his 
two companions did not remain behind. While he 
was thus dashing through a small wood, the page 
Ywain hastily darted up to him, but as if frightened 
at himself, he forthwith reined in his horse, and 
turned aside. 

Elidoc's falcon eye scarce left anything unnoticed 
in the open country ; and now the strange de- 
meanour of the boy did not escape him, and he 
cried out : " How now, my young friend and guide, 
what had you to say to me that was so quickly 
drawn back again into the silence of your soul ? 
Let it come forth freely. One like you could hardly 
have a thought which would not find sympathy 
in me !" 

" And yet, perhaps, this time it might not, noble 
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Sir," answered Ywain, and his youthful cheeks 
glowed 80 brightly with shame, that his blush could 
be seen even amidst the speed of that hasty ride. 
" But still I would rather freely confess it : I made 
a wide circuit when I rode to summon you, not to 
come too near the enemy ; and just now I was 
simple enough to think of reminding you that we 
should here pass very close to the advanced posts 
of the rebels. And you were fighting but yester- 
day in this very thicket ! It is bad, indeed, when 
a boy of knightly descent, as I am, lets himself 
fancy that any spot is too near the enemy ! Pardon 
me, dear lord I I have freely owned my fault. 
And to show your favour towards me, suffer me 
now to ride on in front to find out the way, 
perchance also to clear it with my arm and my 
bow !" 

With a kind assent. Sir Elidoc gave the signal 
to the heroic boy. But scarcely had he flown off 
at joyful speed, when the next turning in the wood 
showed the Knight the boy's slender little horse 
without a rider, and the boy himself kneeling on 
the mossy ground. 

"Has any harm befallen thee, thou brave little 
messenger ?" cried out Elidoc. But the boy turned 
his head towards him, making a sign that it was 
not so, and on a nearer approach, it was seen that 
the innocent child was kneeling in silent prayer 
by the corpse of a dead Knight. Then at once 
Elidoc remembered how the day before in this very 
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spot, a noble Knight, with a coroneted hehnet, had 
fallen, bathed in blood, beneath the blow of a 
Breton rider. It was undoubtedly the same noble 
form which was lying here yet unburied. 

" Alas ! he must have had very thoughtless or 
cowardly companions in arms !" said Elidoc, slowly, 
as he rode up much moved. "And," added he, 
" how shall we now be able to bury him ? So 
few as we are, and on so pressing a journey. For 
the King's daughter must now be awaiting us !" 

" Assuredly she is so," answered Ywain. " And 
our enemies are quite base enough to fall upon us 
and take us prisoners, while we are piously burying 
the dead. But wait ! Eemain yonder on horse- 
back with your esquire, and protect me from the 
first attack. I will do, as they say in our country, 
that the heathen Homans did, if they were forced 
to leave behind a beloved companion on a strange 
or distant plain. I will cover his dear head with 
a handful of dust, and I will also strew over it 
some leaves of this willow tree ; then if peaceful 
travellers pass by, who have more leisure than 
we, when they see it they will say : ' this good 
Knight had friends who loved him and he was 
worthy of burial.' And, perchance, the holy work 
will be completed by them." 

Thereupon the boy began his little labour eagerly. 
And between each handful of earth, and moss, and 
willow leaves, which he cast on the dead body, he 
paused a while, and devoutly folded his hands to- 
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gether in prayer, and then went on with his loving 
and mournful task. 

When at length he had almost accomplished it, 
he sighed forth, as he looked down upon the dead 
warrior : " Alas ! are there no means in the whole 
world to bring thee back again to life ? How 
willingly would I travel from east to west, and 
from north to south, if I knew of such in the 
world ! But there are none !" he added, and wept 
silently. 

Then the esquire Malvoisin rode up to him with 
a disagreeable, insolent smile, and said : " Where- 
fore not ? Wherefore should nothing be able to 
help you to set the dead man yonder on his legs 
again ? Only try to get to Arthur's Forest in 
Brittany. There slay a weasel ; then another 
weasel will come running up with a root in his 
mouth to bring him again to life. Learn the art 
from him, and this Knight will be as alive as 
heretofore, or perhaps, indeed, somewhat more so, 
if he had not any mighty liveliness in him. Wise 
men among us so assert — above all, a Hermit of 
high and deep learning, named Ambrose." 

The boy turned his large eyes in amazement up 
towards the scoffing esquire. " Thou art, doubtless, 
speaking of some very wondrous mystery !" said 
he, after a while. "Our legends of Arthur' here 
in this country tell of your Arthur's Forest and 
of the marvels of it. Ah ! if we were there, who 
knows — ^But, according to thy meaning, thou mock- 
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ing man, thou speakest wickedly. Beware ! How 
wouldst thou feel if thy little span of earthly life 
were ending, thou who knowest not of the ex- 
istence of better joys ? I could fancy that I heard 
thee crying, in the ravings of death, 'bring here 
a weasel ! — a weasel here V " 

Malvoisin stood before the boy as though he 
were turned to stone, and did not even observe 
the angry looks of his master, whereby he had for 
some time endeavoured to warn away the esquire 
from the child and the corpse. And yet he was 
wont very warily to avoid the quickly kindling 
wrath of Sir Elidoc. 

But now the Knight was obliged to seize him 
by the shoulder, and to call aloud in his ear : 
" Stand back, thou wicked jester ! Stand back ! 
Or must I lay hold on thee, as on the forester 
Reginald ?" 

Then a fresh terror awoke Malvoisin from the 
former one. He turned his horse away in silence, 
and drew back far from the Knight and the boy, 
waiting for them to go on their way before he 
again joined them. 

" Was he then so very dear to thee ?" said Eli- 
doc, softly, to his little companion. And the words 
sounded to the boy's heart like the notes of a flute, 
and made his tears gush forth softly and abundantly ; 
and while he busied himself in weaving the last twigs 
into a sort of crown over the head of the slain 
warrior, he said in a low, but distinct voice : "You 
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should have known him ! Known him otherwise 
than hj seeing him fall dead from his horse under 
the blow of a battle-axe. He was as bright a 
hero as you now are, and even as loving. But 
that need not be said, for that which is bright must 
also ever be loving. Yes ! it need be said !" added 
he, with a deep sigh, correcting himself. "For 
my Lady Ulinor shines in beauty, in such exalted 
beauty ! and yet towards this poor slain man she 
has never been loving. He would often come to 
the King's castle, and dance in the gayest festivals 
with my Princess, and often make her fair gifts ; 
people said that he wished much to marry her, but 
that she would not consent ; and thereupon the poor 
loving Lothian at length went over to the enemy, 
and now he lies dead here, and yet he loved me 
so well." 

" The world moves on strangely, dear child !" 
said Elidoc. " But thy Lothian is no more whirled 
along with it, and it is well for him. Let him now 
sleep in peace." 

" Yet he loved me so well !" cried the little 
Welsh boy, weeping ever more violently. But 
then, as if a sudden ray of light had darted into his 
soul, he exclaimed : " My Princess waits ! Lothian 
would not have suffered her to be kept waiting !" 
And he leapt quickly on his horse, and moved on in 
front of the Knight, whilst he yet again sang, in the 
soft touching accents of his people : 

" Sleep sound, sleep sound, thou gentle Lothian." 
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CHAPTER' XVIII. 



When they had reached the ledge of that rock 
which afforded protection to the mysterious Prin- 
cess, they passed through a strong gate in the wall, 
guarded by chosen warriors, and many a strange 
machine of war, such as Elidoc, with all his expe- 
rience in warfare had never yet seen. The page 
Ywain, when he was within the walls, sprang from 
his horse and gave it to the guards. Elidoc at 
once followed his example, leaving his esquire 
with the horses, while the page made a sign to 
him to ascend a fair staircase, overshadowed and 
perfumed on the right side by fragrant shrubs, 
which had taken root amongst jutting stones of the 
rock. On the left side nothing but the lightest 
balustrade guarded the passer-by from the steep 
precipice, which yawned in almost bottomless depth. 
Then again the manifold windings of the path 
brought often to the right what had before been 
on the left. 

"Never," thought Elidoc to himself, "have I 
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followed so beautifully and yet so dizzy and fearful 
a path !" 

His little guide, skipping before him with the 
lightness and boldness of a chamois, stood still 
sometimes, and listened. Then he would shake 
his head smilingly, and hasten forward. When 
they were now but a few steps from the top, he 
made another pause, and- as he was about again to 
proceed, the Knight said to him : 

" My child, if thou art listening to catch sounds, 
I can tell thee, that for some time past I have heard 
the sweetest which ever fell on mortal ear. And 
dost thou hear nothing ?" 

" I hear those sounds well !" replied Twain, laugh- 
ing. "But they mean that my fair mistress has 
again fallen into one of her wondrous prophetic 
trances, and so deeply fallen, that not even the peal 
of trumpets, with which the guard below received 
us, has reached her. Had she been pleased to 
come to meet you, with all her maidens and pages 
before her, dancing, and singing, and playing, and 
shaking their triangles, and striking their golden 
rebecks, in the midst of that noise no sound from 
her harmonious halls could have been heard ! But 
now, since she would not have it otherwise, you 
must surprise her in the melodious Hall of Har- 
mony," 

The Knight's heart beat high with fear and long- 
ing desire. Now they had reached both the sum- 
mit of the mountain and a flowery labyrinth, which, 
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without magic, could scarcely have sprung on this 
craggy height. The softest grass, besprinkled with 
flowers, lay beneath the feet of the Knight and the 
page ; the sun-light played dreamily on the fragrant 
ground, through the softly-lighted branches ; and 
ever more sweetly and more distinctly sounded 
those wondrous notes from out of a lofty palace, 
richly and gaily ornamented and vaulted. Maidens 
and pages in the outer hall made room for the new 
comers, with graceful greetings, and made a mute 
sign of acquiescence to the mute question of the 
page Ywain. The mysterious sounds became louder 
and stronger, but yet remained unspeakably sweet. 
Then at the end of a winding passage, a dark-green 
curtain, embroidered with gold, gave way before 
the touch of the page ; and Elidoc stood in a 
large vaulted hall, which almost seemed to be 
supported by the arches formed by the fountains 
of water which rose foaming and sparkling from 
numberless pipes — rising first like solid crystal, and 
then dispersing into a light vapour, which fell down 
into large shells of marble and silver. There where 
the arches most distinctly intersected each other, sat 
a wondrous female form, clothed in a robe of the 
rainbow's hues, a golden coronet on the rich locks 
of her hair, and her head resting on her lovely hand, 
as if deeply thinking. Near her stood a harp with 
golden strings, which sounded of itself, or touched 
by the air as the falling waters stirred it ; and all 
around the descending columns of water drew forth 
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sounds of dreamy sweetness from tlie many-toned 
shells of silver and marble. 

Elidoc well recognised those soft, alluring sounds 
which had before thrilled through him ; but as he 
stood in the midst of all this melody, and this 
gently dazzling splendour, he felt as if plunged 
into a sea of bliss, of light, and of sweet longing — 
as if henceforth he would know none but blessed 
dreams, and as if the contentious world without 
would ever remain far away, with its harsh deeds 
and jarring notes. 

" for ever !" he whispered, half chaunting to 
the sweet strains, "for ever 

"Enfold me 
Ye wondrous shining waters, 
Ye silver sounds of melody ! 
But hush !— " 

"But hush !" whispered another voice to him, 
and, looking round, he saw the page Ywain leaning 
half unconsciously against a pillar at the entrance, 
but at the same time firmly pressing his finger upon 
his lips, as if in warning. 

And, involuntarily, the words came from Elidoc's 

heart : 

" But hush!— 
Ah ! full well I ween who now will sing I" 

Then he sank silently on one knee, whilst the 
lovely lady beneath the arch of waters accompanied 
the notes of her harp with low and most melodious 
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sounds, which yet took not the form of distinct 
words, but fell on the ear like the murmuring of 
bees, as they fly through the balmy evening air. 
Still the countenance on which Elidoc longed to 
gaze was not visible ; the sweet, dreamy tones 
floated from between her lily Angers, and more 
and more sounded like words, till at length they 
came forth as follows : 

" Go to rest, 
Go to rest, 
Thou much loved vision of the night ! 
Yes, he has ridden to the fight ! 
Yes, the victory bright is gained ! 
Yes, the sound has reached me here 
That he has won a glorious fame ! 
Yes, he will save from slavish chain 
My father, and my father's land ! 

But thou, 

minora, go to rest ; 

And also thou, 

Thou dreamy form ! 
Ear and far, 
Star and star 
Shining, still a greeting give ; 
But the azure sea of clouds 
Still holds far each glittering sphere. 
Each, on its own, its distant path. 
Pursues its daily, nightly, course — 
Their light shines forth both bright and warm ; 
But farther, farther still, 

Each brilliant star. 

Serving a higher, greater Lord, 
"Wanders far ! — 
But ah I — ^The stars they fain would meet !" 
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The waters on all sides fell with new force, like 
countless tear-drops ; like countless songs of mourn- 
ing, the shells and harp-strings gave forth their 
sounds ; a gentle echo trembled in the vault of the 
wondrous hall. 

The Princess looked up in astonishment, and, 
perceiving the kneeling Knight, she sighed; and 
he, gazing on the face so suddenly revealed, echoed 
back the gentle sigh. Harp and shells repeated the 
sighs 5 and the wondering pair silently gazed eye to 
eye, and soul to soul. The lady arose with calm 
earnestness, and, as she descended the marble steps 
of her lofty throne, she made a sign to him to rise 
also. As if in a dream, he obeyed the command, 
and she stood near to him in all her sweet majesty 
and gentleness. 

Words floated over Elidoc's lips, which he under- 
stood not himself ; but he deemed that these words 
must overthrow all those miserable and paltry cares 
which hitherto had made the world seem so troubled 
and unsatisfying. An earnest glance of the Prin- 
cess wellnigh stopped his very breath : he gazed 
on her as if spell-bound. 

Her most beautiful mouth opened, and these 
words were murmured in his ears, to the full 
sounds of the Hall of Waters : " Life is a fading 
dream ; but that which in it we take for dreams, 
is often the only reality and truth." She ceased, 
as if awaiting an answer. Sir Elidoc, usually so 
eloquent and courteous, could bring forth no words. 
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She looked at him with a deep smile, and, after a 
pause, she spoke thus : " I dreamt that you would 
land here, and deliver my father. The winds have 
wafted you to our coast. Now be not lighter than 
dreams and breezes ; now abide here in this land 
until you have vanquished my father's foes." 

Her tone was so commanding, that assent seemed 
altogether unnecessary. Elidoc bent silently, and 
laid his hand on his heart, as if to confirm a silent 
oath. 

A sudden colour flushed the cheeks of lUinor ; 
she once more opened her sweet mouth to speak, but 
closed it again, and was silent. 

Then Elidoc pressed his strong right hand on the 
hilt of his sword, and said: "For the Princess 
Illinor and her royal father ! Till death or till 
victory !" 

She gave a strange but unspeakably lovely smile. 
" Draw thy sword ! — ^give it me !" she whispered. 
And as Elidoc gave it into her delicate hand, she 
bent over the broad bright steel, as if gazing on her 
reflection therein. Then she breathed some inau- 
dible words, and the shining blade was slightly 
dimmed by her breath. 

When she restored it to the Knight, he said, in a 
voice low but firm, " Invincible !" and he let it fall 
back, clashing, into its sheath. 

"Invincible !" repeated the Princess, yet lower, 
like some soft echo, and she made a sign with her 
white hand that he should retire. 
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Louder and more solemnly fell the sounds of the 
Hall, and as the Knight took leave and drew back, 
the words of the enchantress sounded audibly : 
" You shall again see me !" 

Elidoc never recollected how he remounted his 
horse, and went down the mountain. But as he, at 
length, galloped over the sunny meadows, and his 
attendant, Malvoisin, made some comparison between 
this sea-coast and a part of Brittany which the Lady 
Ellenor especially loved, he dared not answer a 
word, fearing in some strange way that he might 
wrongly pronounce his wife's name. Ah ! the 
birds, the gales of summer, the foam of the sea, 
all sang together, " Ulinor !" — " Ulinor !" and the 
unhappy Knight could not free himself from the 
pleasing fancy ! 



END OF BOOK I. 
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AN OLD BEETON LEGEND. 



BOOK n. 

CHAPTER I. 

O HEABKEN to the soTTOws of a Knight, 

Sir Lancelot du Lac ! — ^Leam how he died ! 

His pride and splendour now are hid from sight, 

In bitter sorrow's overwhelming tide. 

The soul which once a fearless virtue graced, 

By penance stem must now be purified. 

The sins which had his valiant life defaced 

Weigh on his heart, and cry, with threatening spell, 

" Before thee now no more will choice be placed, 

" For thou hast chosen us ; consorting well 

" With sins which drag thee to the abyss below, 

" And thunder in thine ears thy dying knell ; 

" Softly they whispered once !" — ^Then drooping low. 

Sank his faint soul, which strove in vain to rise : 

Like to the swan whose wings the frozen snow 

Detains, as to soar heavenward she tries. 
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His comrades brave seeing death's hour draw nigh, 
A Bishop summon ; to the Knight he cries : 
" Before the world confess ere yet ye die, 
And make a way to peace for your vexed sprite, 
Chasing the torments ye thought pleasures high, 
Sin for bliss taking." — ^Then replied the Knight : 
" Woe that the lurid glow dark hell doth wear 
I deemed the radiance pure which heav'n doth bring ! 
Mine eyes were dazzled by the deadly glare, 
I honoured neither Captain, friend, nor King. 
Brave Arthur's wife I loved. Eternal shame ! — 
Ah I woe to her who saw my passion spring, 
Saw it rise high, and subtly fed the flame ! — 
Thus it befell. *Twas a calm ev'ning hour 
That towards the towers of Karidol I came, 
Proud that my country's foes had owned my power. 
I'd learnt a Queen had shared the British throne, 
And heard of marriage feasts in royal bower, 
But Guenever I ne'er had seen. — ^Alone 
Before my troops I rode, and Spring's soft air 
Blew round me where the flow'ry shrubs had grown 
In the King's pleasaunce. From an arbour fair 
A lady came, how bright I scarce may tell, 
With radiant eyes, and waving golden hair ; — 
Like heavenly dew her salutation fell, 
She moved as might a hovering angel move. 
I stood like marble form, entranced by her spell. 
Then was the time to warn me from her love, 
To say that she was princely Arthur's Queen. 
But, ah ! she did but too alluring prove, 
And add to the enchantment of the scene ! — 
From distant lands the fair one said she came, 
I ne'er must say I had the stranger seen. 
Nought I revealed. — ^The Queen 'twas said became 
Too ill t' appear ; what Queen cared I to see ? 
When the stars shone, 'mong flowers, I could claim 
The love of her I thought my bride would be. — 
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Woe to the bliss with misery so rife 

From such a source I Snares had entangled me. 

My sword and shield, my heart, and e*en my life 

Were her*s. — ^At length I saw at courtly feast 

My nameless maid, adorned as Arthur's wife I 

Then passed the gloiy of my life away I 

Yet lived I on through many a sinful year, 

And not until the last and dreadful day 

Will ye the doom of the deceiVd one hear ! 

Woe to the bound and fettered love which tries 

To feign itself a love both free and true, 

And wooes its victim with base treacherous lies !" — 

O may each Knight who beauty's love doth sue, 

Of this the foulest of deceits beware ! 

Which dares a foul and livid corse t' array 

In robes of living maiden bright and fair, 

And thus sel^ love, and e*en our God betray. 

The oldest troubadour of the King of Britain sang 
this solemn lay at a knightly feast, and then looked 
down keenly and earnestly, as if he were gazing into 
the unavoidable grave of himself and all mankind. 
A deep though gentle shudder passed through the 
guests ; and however gaily this victor's feast had 
begun (it was held to celebrate the third successful 
combat which Sir Elidoc had won over the enemy), 
all were henceforth silent. Every fault, even the 
slightest, which might lay on their hearts as having 
sullied their loves, now, magnified by those warning 
words, and their almost fearfully solemn accom- 
paniment of harp-chords, weighed a hundred-fold. 
No fearless eye was now to be seen in the whole 
circle except that of the old King. His life of angelic 
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purity lay before him as a bright silvery lake, softly 
lighted up by the red gleams of evening, and this 
heavenly repose was imaged in his countenance. 

But all the more stormily did Sir Elidoc's bosom 
heave, while filled with the awful thought : " Thou 
whom he honours hast begun to disturb this 
heavenly repose, by winning the love of his only 
child !" It is true that no word had passed between 
the lovely Ulinor and the Knight save whispers of 
the most delicate and reverent devotion ; but after 
so many interviews in the harmonious hall, or be- 
neath the leafy shades of the wonderful rock, how 
could Elidoc conceal from himself that the royal 
maiden's heart beat for the victorious hero, and 
that she looked upon herself as the prize of his 
many achievements, and deemed him free from any 
other bonds of love and fealty ? Yea, did it not even 
seem that the honoured King himself thought of 
committing kingdom, crown, and child to the guard 
of the Knight's youthful vigour ? And the Lady 
Ellenor, his tender guardian angel yonder on the 
coast of Brittany ! And now this song of Sir 
Lancelot in his tempest-driven heart ! 

The next morning a decisive combat was to take 
place ; Elinor had allowed the chief to take leave 
of her this evening ; and as soon as the repast 
was over, he spurred his swiftest horse to the foot 
of her rock, with the firm resolve to discover all to 
her in that very hour. 

As he passed through the breezy garden, in the 
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dusk of evening, he heard the waters in the har- 
monious hall strangely and beautifully murmuring, 
but a sweeter sound allured him on to a gentlj 
shaded bower of white roses. It was as his hope 
and fear had made him expect ; Illinor sat there 
alone and bending over her harp ; alas ! the tones she 
drew forth were those — O miserably happy Elidoc, 
they were those of thy ancestral march. In sweet 
uncertainty she softened the bold strain, and then 
paused and listened, as if to gentle recollections of 
inward melodies. Birds who have been taught, are 
wont to listen thus for the strains they have lost; 
and then like a bird she gaily bent her little head, 
and played the recovered air more sweetly and joy- 
ously, singing at the same time some martial words of 
the song. But suddenly she paused, and whispered 
to herself : " Now comes the burthen of the song, 
its strangely mournful burthen. Ah ! what are its 
words ?" She looked up thoughtfully, as if seeking 
in the clouds, and perceived the listening Knight. 
A lovely blush overspread her cheeks. Elidoc, 
bowing low, drew back some steps ; but she said 
with a kindly gesture : " You come at the right 
moment. Truly, your ancestral march is a right 
beautiful measure. But as I hearkened to your 
trumpeters and men of war passing by, many notes 
escaped me, and yet more, many words. Wait 
now ! I will begin again, and you shall accompany 
me with your song. Sit down here, near me, on 
this grassy bank.'* 
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Oh ! that spot, and that song sung by her voice, 
and the next day's fight, with its beautiful radiance 
of victory or death. How did the Knight kindle at 
the words, as he repeated them, wlule she, so un- 
speakably beloved, played the melody : 

" To field ! to field I Before the wind 
Th' emblazoned banner fling ! 
It waves, it waves in golden air, 
And sports on eagle wing ! 

" Ye lovely dames, in castle-hall 
Let festive goblets flow ; 
For your conquering Knight returns to tell, 
How he hath fought the foe I" 

" But now ?" asked Ulinor, listening, while with 
her delicate hand she stopped the vibrations of the 
strings ; " but now ? What are the words of the 
gentle, sad farewell which follows now, and which 
your trumpeters blow so lightly and sweetly, and 
which your troopers never sing? Has it indeed 
no words ?" 

"It has very solemn words," said Elidoc, hesi- 
tating. The approaching hour of separation, the 
anguish of the secret which must be spoken out, 
suddenly bound his heart and bosom as with magic 
fetters. 

" The hour is most solemn !" answered the royal 
maiden, and she looked at the Knight with a nobly 
earnest glance, wherein lay : " In death and in life 
thine ! How can all that is solemn in death or 
life terrify us?" 
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"Queen Guenever," replied Elidoc, still with 
hesitation, " first sang those words to my ancestor, 
Lancelot du Lac." 

" Alas 1'* interrupted the noble Princess, " they 
are, then, words of hateful passion or of wicked 
deceit? What have they to do in the march of 
your race ?" 

" No, lady, ah ! no," cried Elidoc. " They are 
words of farewell ! Words of warning, to lay aside 
all hopes of earthly love and earthly happiness." 

"And such words," said the maiden, blushing 
in displeasure, and shuddering — " such words might 
be spoken by a fallen being, like the deceitful 
Guenever ? Oh ! we in this country know but 
too well the true legend. We know how the false 
Queen deluded your noble ancestor to believe that 
she was a foreign unplighted maiden, and might 
become his true and loving bride. Oh ! fearful 
deceit! Tell me, Elidoc, how was it that thine 
ancestor died not at the first discovery of it ? But 
truly he was a man, an heroic soldier, a minstrel. 
So much that is glorious yet held him back to life ; 
but had it been cbntrariwise — I mean had Lancelot 
betrayed Guenever with false words of love, and 
had she then learnt that he was already betrothed 
or even married, surely the maiden's heart would 
have broken at once, and oh ! that would have been 
the only consolation left her." She dropped a ten- 
der, sorrowful look on the Knight, but then again, 
gaily smiling, she said: "Away, away, that was 
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a hideous dream. But now will you teach me the 
words, Sir Elidoc, which Queen Guenever sang 
to the noble Lancelot ?" 

Elidoc bent low his head to conceal the starting 
tears of repentance, and then sang, while Ulinor 
touched her harp-strings to the well-known mourn- 
ful measure : 

" Aching heart, 

Breaking part, 
Through this dark world driven ; 

Meeting bright, 

Endless light 
Waiteth ns in heaven." 

But tears which spring from the lowest depths of 
the soul, as these tears of Elidoc, assert their mighty 
power, even when a hero's strength struggles to 
drive them back into their dark home. 

" Meeting bright — ^Waiteth us in heaven." 

That dared the miserable man only whisper low ; 
then he fell on his knees, and hid his face before 
the beautiful and deceived Princess. • 

Alas ! minor's pure angelic thoughts gave a 
far different and better meaning to the sorrow of 
Elidoc, than the self-deluded Knight deserved. 
And the blessed error constrained her to breathe 
in gentle accents : " Ah ! Elidoc, is it then thy 
death that this sad foreboding unveils to thee?" 
And as he only gently shook his head, she con- 
tinued: "I should have known that, strangely 
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bewildered that I was. Thy death ! it might per- 
chance, my Knight, have drawn from thine eyes 
a bright moisture, and that only from a tender care 
for thy beloved, whom thou must leave behind thee 
on earth. But now, thy tears flow in streams : 
must minor die, dear Elidoc ?" 

" Who says that ?" cried he, springing up, and 
lajdng his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

In sweet affright the lady looked up at him. 

" Nay, truly," she said, with a soft smile, " I feel 
that while the brave Elidoc lives, he will not suffer 
the overthrow of poor Ulinor." 

And again he knelt at her feet, and again his 
tears flowed, and with longing love he stretched out 
his arms towards her. 

" Thine !" she murmured, and lightly kissed his 
forehead, as she bent over him. " Thine, with all 
my hopes and all my sorrows ; thine in life, and 
thine in death. Oh ! shouldst thou die to-morrow, 
Elidoc, sweet, blessed bands will surely draw me 
after thee. And if thou retumest victorious, thou, 
the beloved and admired of my father and all his 
faithful ones — ^thou, the saving champion of all holy 
rights—" 

But quickly she disengaged herself from his armSy 
blushing and silent, and glided away. As he hur- 
ried down the dizzy path, in the saddest and most 
delicious dream of his life, a delicate hand waved 
a lily from Ulinor's window, thus greeting and 
blessing him to the last. 
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CHAPTER II. 



In the early dawn of the following morning, Elidoc 
rode out into the field at the head of his troops, 
who formed an army no longer inconsiderable. 
With unperceived dexterity, he led them as near 
as possible to minor's rock. He soon saw from 
afar the tall white form, as she stood on the en- 
closed and ornamented summit of the rock ; she 
held her harp in her arms, while her dark hair was 
adorned with green wreaths like the Queen of a 
tournay. 

As Elidoc's march resounded over the plain, she 
stood motionless and proud ; but when the sorrowful 
tones arose, she touched also the strings, whose soft 
sound could indeed as little reach the valley, as the 
yet softer voice of the lady ; but Elidoc saw when 
her lily hand wandered over the golden strings, he 
knew that she then sang the deeply-moving words, 
which softly, and inaudible to every other, floated 
towards her from his own bosom : 

" Aching heart, 

Breaking part, 
Through this dark world driven ; 

Meeting bright, 

Endless Ught 
Waiteth us in heaven !" 
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The boldest and yet saddest longing after an 
honourable death in battle arose within him. He 
deemed that thus only could he be freed from the 
fearful snare which his half-deluded, half-presump- 
tuous heart had woven around him. " And Blinor 
may weep before God and man," he thought, " for 
the slain victor, the deliverer of her father. While 
afar off Ellenor's tears will softly flow for her 
husband gloriously fallen. Perchance the faithful 
Everard will bear my body to her on my native 
shores ! Or I may be interred on the victorious 
field of battle, and Ulinor — ^" Like a thunder-bolt 
the thought rushed into his dream : " Miserable 
man, does thy heart then feel drawn towards the 
peace of the grave, and at the same moment held 
back here ? Alas ! how darest thou dream of the 
rest of the grave ! Thou wouldst wander about like 
a troubled spirit, a terror to strangers — ^it may be 
a terror even to both those pure women ! minor's 
flowery rock and her father's honoured castle, would 
be deserted on accouQt of thy unhallowed spectre ; 
deserted thy ancestral fortress, and all its lovely 
groves and meadows. Who could live, and who 
could be glad where the shade of the fearful Elidoc 
wanders, with amis-shaped, double heart, seen wildly 
beating through the deep wound in his breast ?'* He 
looked down upon himself, shuddering, and almost 
with disgust. It seemed to him that he felt for 
once the dreadful truth that through all eternity 
he could not be freed from himself. "And thou,** 
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he muttered almost aloud, "thou wouldst sing of 
meeting above in joy ? Aye, truly, there wilt thou 
meet with thyself. Even in the anguish of death 
wilt thou feel that thou art with thyself. But 
Ellenor and Illinor ! Yes, ye deceived but spot- 
less beings, ye will truly find yourselves together 
in the bowers of Paradise, and in sweet astonish- 
ment ye will ask, with angelic smiles : * Where is 
the dark shadow which would have concealed us 
from each other ? Now he is fallen, and we in 
blessed love shall shine face to face for ever and 
ever through a glorious eternity.' Praise be to 
Grod, thus are they saved, the two bright ones," 
sighed the Knight, with a long relieving sigh, as 
loud crashing blasts of the trumpets awoke him 
out of this wondrous vision of his inner self. 

Warning scouts galloped up, and as he rapidly 
turned his gaze upon the outward world, he saw 
the superior force of the enemy drawn up in a 
favourable position on the other side of some 
strangely winding valleys. The chiefs and the 
captains pressed with question after question on the 
general, and as he felt all his energies claimed by 
the present, he firmly and heedfully turned to it, 
feeling some slight consolation when he thought, 
" To every moment belongs it« own duty." 

Long since prepared for the present condition 
of things, he regulated, in clear and rapid words, 
the march of his army, and forthwith they and 
their commander vanished, as it were, in the mani- 
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fold windings of the mountain passes ; a troop disap- 
peared in one place, two or three in another, a fourth 
and fifth elsewhere, and a sixth in a direction 
wholly unexpected, so that the astonished enemy 
could not be sure whether the earth had swallowed 
them up, or if this disappearance meant a flight, 
or a surprise, or a prudent retreat. 

Even minor gazed in wonder with her piercing 
star-like eyes upon these strange movements, as 
she stood on the lofty rock. Even from her had 
Elidoc and his army vanished among the intricate 
valleys, and the brushwood, and the rocks ; she 
leant half sinking on her harp, and made a sign to 
her Welsh page. Twain, who stood a little apart, 
with the rest of her attendants, and whispered : 
" Look thou yonder ! mine eyes are blinded by the 
sunny glow of morning, and, I will not hide it from 
thee, blinded by my tears. Look, and tell me how 
the combat rages, and how it goes." 

" Tell of an heroic combat ?" whispered in return 
the ardent boy, as his cheeks glowed. "Then 
let me first fetch my lute. It is so very misera- 
ble to speak of such things at a safe distance. 
To sing will be far better." 

The fair Ulinor extended her own harp to him, 
and veiling her face, she sank back on a turfy 
bank. 

The noble boy bowed low, touched the strings 
with a powerful hand, and thus began his rela- 
tion : 
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THE page's description OP THE BATTLE. 

" Lo ! on the lofty heights afar 
How wavereth the tide of war ! 
The foe beheld, with wondering eye, 

The hostile ranks draw near, 
Then turn, as seemed the combat nigh. 

Again to disappear. 
Nor clearest sight nor skill might know 
Whence to await the coming blow. 

" Oh weep not, weep not. Lady ! 
Full soon on yonder height 
Shall wave the conquering banners. 
Where gleam the weapons bright ! 

" Look up ! look up ! for it is he ! 
Ah no ! — ^not yet withdraw the veil I 
But lo ! swift rushing from the dale, 

A glittering troop I see ; 
Fierce on the left side they assail, 
And the spirit of the foe doth quail I 

" Not yet — ^not yet — ^it faileth not ! 

But tumeth straight th' assault to meet, 
And now the fray is fierce and hot. 

Like the shock of storm-clouds fleet. 
And ever, like the lightning's flash, 
The lances gleam and bright swords clash. 
But oh ! ye Knights so true and brave, 
Shrink ye ? All powerless now to save ? 

" Halt ! halt ! — ^ye are not yet o'erthrown I 
See, to your aid appears a band. 
Assailing on the other hand ! — 
Alas I — too few — ^too few, alone, 
The deadly strife to end. 
Ye cannot save the sinking throne. 
Ye who the grey-haired King befriend ! 
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*' Ha ! the dust rises in clouds on the hill ! 

Oh, were it granted but to me, 

Amidst the clashing arms to be ! 
In vain I sigh ! — afar and still 

The fiery conflict I must see, 
And powerless watch the rebel victory ! 

" But where art thou, O champion true ? 
Where lingereth now thine armour's light, 

And thy banner of gold and blue ? 
Why tarrieth now the faithful Knight 
Of the noble lady, the lovely and bright ? 



(( 



Yet he lingereth ? — doth delay ? 

Now delayeth ? — No ! — ^behold 
Yonder a troop that, fresh and bold. 

Doth assail the thick array. 
Opening fierce their conquering way, 
With a might that none can stay I 

" Look up, look up, O Lady, 
The glorious sight to share ! 
Ah no I not yet uplift thee — 
Not yet, the sight to dare ! 

" Fast, fast — the foe surroundeth fast ! 
That band so brave is stayed I 
Woe, woe ! how early victories past 
One dark night doth o'ershade I 

" O Elidoc ! were I but nigh, 

Then might my harp thy deeds proclaim ! 
For bravely joyfiil thou wilt die. 
And crown thyself with fame ! 

" Alas ! it may not meet my sight 
How draweth on thy darksome night ! — 
Woe I for the early quenched light ! 

N 
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" Oh hush ! — ^no need to wail ! 
The victor's pomp I see, 
And troop on troop doth flee ! 
*Ti8 he I— the brave I— 'tis he ! 



** His banner's light 

Is glancing bright, 
Up from the deep green vale! — 

3nt with him few — ah few ! 

Gone are the brave and true ! — 
Yet who the bolts of thunder dread 
Doth number, ere the storm hath fled? 

" As they wend their conquering way, 
Flee their foes in wild dismay ; 
Where the mountain-path they tread. 
Are the conqueror's footsteps red, 
With the trace of victory dread ! 

" Now, now, thine eyes upraise ! 

For never fairer sight 
Than now shall meet their gaze ! 

See, where the victor Knight 
Doth ride his gallant troop before, 

The first and noblest he ; 
The loftiest flower that blossometh. 

Where hero-gardens be ! 
And thine alone, thy champion thou dost see ! 

" Look up ! thou shalt but see afar 

How foemen flee. 

How friends gain victory 1 
And past is strife, and woe, and war ! 
Joy, joy alone I — the glorious sight to share. 
Lift now thine heavenly eyes, their light so wondrous fair." 
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And as Illinor, with astonished and trembling 
J07, looked out upon the glorious scene described 
to her, Ywain sang, to the measure of Elidoc's 
march : 

" See, from the fight, 

Thy conquering Knight, 
With banners waving joyfully ! 

With soft words meet, 

His love to greet, 
And tell he hath the victory !" 
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CHAPTER III. 



Wreaths of honour and joy poured down from this 
moment on Elidoc's head. For the strength of the 
rebels was entirely crushed by this last bold moun- 
tain combat. The few which yet remained of their 
army, wandered in uncertainty amongst the moun- 
tains and along the sea-coast, so that they were 
now rather to be taken as fugitives, than fought as 
enemies. Since his victory, he dared never absent 
himself for long from the court of the grateful 
Bang, which was now held in the re-conquered 
capital ; Ulinor also had returned there from her 
distant rock. The fair Princess listened with joyful 
pride, when men called the hero of Brittany her 
Knight, and every festal dance was opened by 
Elidoc and Ulinor. 

I may not further picture how sinful joy and 
sinful anguish alternately swelled in his proud and 
bleeding heart. Such pictures in detail do not edify, 
however skilfully they may be justified by many, and 
loudly praised by others. I would sooner tell how 
Sir Elidoc was delivered from the greatest evil — ^little 
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pleasure as he himself took in the deliverance at 
the first moment, or, alas ! for long afterwards. 

He was returning to his apartments from a royal 
feast — joy glowed on his face — and Ywain, the Welsh 
page of the Princess, humbly and submissively bore 
the torch before him — when, suddenly, there sprang 
towards him a youth, strangely attired, who grasped 
at the torch, and cried out : " Give me that beau- 
tiful, golden, shining light ! For it befits me to 
give light henceforth to Sir Elidoc on his new and 
glorious path !" 

The page Ywain, unable to speak in his deep 
displeasure, contented himself with warding off the 
other's unexpected attempt ; the stranger, on his 
part, firmly grasped the torch, and as they both were 
nearly equal in age, strength, and size, they stood 
motionless opposite to each other, with the fiaming 
torch upright between them, so that they almost 
looked like two skilfully formed images in a heathen 
temple, joined together as bearers of a consecrated 
torch. 

Elidoc, astonished at this strange obstacle, drew 
nearer ; but what were his feelings, when he recog- 
nized in the opponent of Ywain, the little shepherd- 
boy of Brittany, whom he himself had formerly 
armed ! All the griefs, joys, longings of past 
days, rose up within him. It was as if he had but 
dreamt the late bewildering scenes of war, and love, 
and victory, and as if he must now return to his 
once so brightly encircling happiness, with senses 
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newly awakened, though somewhat confused by his 
dream. 

" Art thou a messenger, little Amyot ?" he asked, 
with a faltering voice, while he took the torch from 
the hands of the struggling boys, and lifted it on high, 
so that the two slender little beings staggered back 
on both sides. With a sad smile, the hero looked 
down upon them, and whispered, in gentle dis- 
pleasure : " Oh, let your childish strife rest ; every 
thing has suddenly become so solemn, so still, and 
so earnest. Does it not seem to you as if the great 
clock of the castle were striking, again and again, 
in most harmonious vibrations, and thus carrying 
on astonished time to its end, with sounds so 
sweet ?" 

The boys drew yet further back, with a slight 
shudder, they themselves knew not wherefore. But 
he continued : " Why look ye so scared at me, and 
at one another ? Embrace each other peaceably, 
as ye just now grasped each other in a hostile 
struggle ! Ye are both so dear to me !" 

And at once Amyot opened his friendly arms, 
but Ywain stretched out his hands and repulsed 
him with displeasure. " Not so," he cried, angrily. 
"The Knight whom I serve shall have but one 
torch-bearer. And, besides, I serve not you. Sir 
Knight, but the fair Ulinor." 

" The fair EUenor 1" answered the shepherd 
Amyot. " Beware, I myself serve the fair Ellenor, 
and I stand here as her messenger, and I will 
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not suffer myself to be displaced by any strange 
boaster." 

" Thou deaf boy, thou mayest serve two Ellenors, 
if it pleaseth thee ! But only one Princess Illinor 
may be served, and I am chosen to that honour, 
and not thou 1" He turned proudly away, and 
departed. 

Elidoc stood motionless. After a time, Amyot 
asked him : " Is he mad, with his Princess Illinor ?" 

The startled Knight repeated: "Mad? Alas, 
alas, so it now seems to me ! But be not angry 
with the boy, dear Amyot; I speak of another. 
Come, bear the torch, thou shalt light me . to 
my chamber ! Didst thou come as a messenger, 
thou dear, guileless child of Brittany? But 
hush ! I asked foolishly, as some wakeful night- 
wanderer might ask, speaking of his secrets in the 
market-place — and even midnight has ears. Hush ! 
wonder not too much at me ; thou shalt soon 
speak." 

Amyot went before him ; but he thoughtfully 
shook his little curly head, though he held fast and 
firm the torch which had been confided to him, 
until he could give it to another attendant ; after 
which Sir Elidoc took him into a distant chamber, 
and carefully closed and locked the door behind 
them. The boy looked on in astonishment, then 
laughed, and whispered: "This seems to me a 
strange house. There are huge massive bolts on 
the gates of Castle Elidoc, and that is well ! But 
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here it looks almost as if one man would besiege 
the chamber of another. That pleases me not." 

Elidoc, not heeding the boy's words, sank down 
on a bench, and said, with the glow of fever on his 
cheeks : " Speak now, little herald ! oh ! speak 
now !" 

Amyot stood up stoutly before him, and began : 
" Is it not true you somewhat wonder that I am 
come as a herald ? But you have rightly called 
me so ; I am really and truly a herald. The men 
of our country beyond seas have far too much to 
do with their fightings, for any of them to be sent 
as messengers over sea and land. Ha ! how your 
eyes flash, dear master Elidoc ! far differently and 
more brightly than flashed that flaming torch ! 
And now first do I feel quite certain that I see 
you yourself. Before — ^be not displeased with me — 
but before, you often appeared to me like another, 
who was only singularly like yourself. Patience, 
now will I repeat to you in order, the lay which 
Dame Ellenor taught me, and which will quickly 
bring you to our ranks again. Give heed : 

" ' The foes that felt thy conquering brand, 
Ere thy proud vessel left the strand, 
They heard that thou wast far away, 
And then their craven hearts were gay ; 
Again the rebel bands draw near, 
And Bretagne's maidens blanch with fear. 
Thy country breathes a mournful prayer : 
* Sir Elidoc, I need thy care, 
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• 

Haste to protect thy native land ! 

Our Duke, bis trusty sword in hand, 

Yet calls on Elidoc's brave name. 

Then I, the guardian of thy fame. 

Bade the bold shepherd-boy give heed, 

And sail for the rugged north with speed. 

Whence ofttimes joyous tidings flew 

Of exploits by thy weapon true. 

I gave no letter to his hand. 

For closely guards the foe our strand. 

But bade him recollect this line. 

To reach no ear, my Knight, save thine ; 

Till then within his heart to rest. 

Like timid bird in downy nest.' 

Thus spake thy Dame : I too would say, 
As here full glad I end my lay. 
Up and begone ! On Bretagne's shore 
Unfurl thy banner as of yore !" 

The boy gave this out .loudly and boldly, and as 
he came to the end, he joyously clapped his hands, 
and cried out : " Now have I said it all to you, and 
now is my heart as light as a feather ! In my way 
hither, I was always thinking that I should forget 
somewhat of it, and I had a foolish dream often — 
often do I say ? — rather whenever I went to sleep I 
had it— of standing before you, and trying to begin 
my little speech, and remembering not a syllable of 
it. While you — ^thus it seemed to me — ^laughed at 
me, and said : ^ Sail back again, and get it repeated 
to thee once more, and bring me thy news cor- 
rectly.' And in a twinkling my dream carried me 
back to Brittany, and Dame EUenor stood before 
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me, and the lay sounded to me anew from her rosy 
lips ; then I sailed forth again, and again forgot my 
tale, and a mocking goblin danced around me, and 
jeered me, and sang : 

^ To learn and learn, and then forget — 
To eat and eat, and hunger yet — 
Again to eat and again to learn. 
This is of man the portion stem !' 

Then I said to him : * For the sake of heaven cease 
thy song ! It is that which makes me ever forget 
what I had learnt so perfectly.' But he spitefully 
began again : 

* To learn and learn, and then forget — * 

Then I struck at him with my little dagger-sword, 
which you girded round my waist ; and thereupon 
I awoke, and the rogue was gone. In short, I 
have had a thousand troubles with your lay, and, 
thank God that I have now given it over into your 
breast. Is it not firmly fixed there ?" 

"Yes, boy," answered Elidoc, with a sad smile, 
" firmly as a golden arrow, with double barbs." 

" Barbs ?" asked Amyot, with surprise ; " they 
hurt fearfully, and, therefore, I break them from 
the arrow, when one is given to me, and I want 
to go to the chase with it. Barbs ! how could there 
be any in the verses of the sweet, angelic Lady 
Ellenor ?" 

" They are not in the verses," said Elidoc, 
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sighing, ^'but in my heart, which they have 
pierced." 

Then he bade the astonished boy go to rest ; to 
which the child gladly and gently betook himself, 
weary, but proud of having faithfully delivered his 
message. 

Elidoc sank on the floor of his lonely sleeping- 
chamber, weeping and praying. Well for him that 
he could yet weep and pray ! 

" For him who can no longer weep or pray, 
What plea may rise upon the Awftil Day ?** 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The next morning, Sir Elidoc, very pale, and very 
richly attired, stood before the throne of the British 
King, around whom all his nobles had assembled on 
a weighty business. The Knight of Brittany bent 
his knee, and looked up at the King in a suppli- 
cating attitude. Then the Bang said, with a kindly 
smile : " Truly, thou mightest demand anything 
of me, on whose temples thou hast firmly replaced 
the crown. But, noble champions never cease 
to honour the holy rights which they have de- 
fended ; therefore, this humble attitude becomes 
thee well, and it seems to me that a bright, shadowy 
wreath of victory rests on thy brows, brighter than 
I could weave for thee with all my recovered power. 
And yet — ^who knows ?" 

He was silent, and smiled with touching gentle- 
ness on the kneeling Knight. But Elidoc grew 
paler and yet paler every moment, and at length, 
with a strong effort, he sighed forth these words : 
" Sire, peace rests upon your land, you no longer 
need the arms of Elidoc. But sounds of war have 
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reached me from my native country, and my liege 
lord calls upon me for support and deliverance ! 
Let me go forth that I may there achieve what I 
have completed here !" 

"Rightly spoken, thou noble mirror of knight- 
hood !" said the old King, and his eyes glistened 
with bright tear-drops. " Thus more clearly dost 
thou prove thyself the hero that thou hast ever 
seemed to me ! Not only in thy deeds hast thou 
thus appeared, but often in my bright prophetic 
dreams ! Go hence, and follow thy shining path of 
glory !" 

Elidoc stood up, feeling honoured by the noble 
praise, but yet aware, in his inmost heart, that he 
deserved it not. A confession hovered on his lips, 
or rather a declaration, which would have removed 
all guilt and sin from his head. 

Then said the old King, mistaking, in his own 
gentleness and graciousness, the emotion of his 
favourite : " I allow you to take leave of my royal 
daughter. You have but to let your vessel touch at 
the foot of her rock, whither she has again resorted, 
in order to ponder once more in contemplation over 
former times, now fading into distance. She will 
bid you farewell best there, where you first pledged 
yourself to free her father and her father's land. 
And when your brave arm has rescued your native 
land, and you return to us — ^Elidoc, you may land 
again on the same spot, and then : — who knows ?" 

Tears of love and joy gushed into the eyes of the 
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King ; Elidoc felt how unworthy it was to sport 
with such a hope, and called up all his inward 
strength to speak out the truth. But- as he opened 
his lips, the old King made a sign to him to refrain, 
and said : '^ Not now ! It would soften us both too 
much. Why should not King and warrior acknow- 
ledge that they are both men, and why not yield — 
when the safety of the realm allows it— to softer 
feelings ! Depart now in Grod's keeping, my — ^ 
He checked himself. A low, indistinct sotmd 
passed his yenerable lips, and he went back into 
his apartment. 

Whether the miserable Elidoc — ^for truly in this 
fearful hour earth's joy and heaven's bliss were 
alike far from his sight — ^whether he would have 
resisted the temptation of leave-taking, had not 
Twain appeared at the entrance of the royal castle, 
with an invitation from the Princess — ^who can 
teU? 

But now he began his head-long course up to the 
joy and woe of his life. The Princess stood at this 
moment in a bower, whence she looked out upon 
land and sea, from amidst luxuriant shrubs and 
wreaths of flowers. A sweet sadness came over 
her thoughts, and seizing her harp, she sang the 
following words to its gentle tones : 

" Whither wanderest thou my heart ? 
Tell me, whither dost thou roam ? 
What of bliss is here denied thee ? 
Bichly blooms thine earthly home ! 
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Victory's laurels, Pleasure's roses, 
Wreatli'd by thy Sire's tender hand*— 

All that man the most delights in, 
Twine thee in a flowery band. 

Heart, poor heart, what art thou dreaming ? 

Thought of mysteries here below ? 
Heart, bold heart, what art thou scheming? 

Tears, what sorrows make ye flow ? 

Say, doth Victory's wreath of laurel 

Fade for thee to willow-pale ? 
Or for thee doth song triumphant 

Sink to misery's plaintive wail ?" 

She repeated the last mournful words in endless 
melodious strains, ever making yariations more 
delicious than the last ; and, after the fashion of the 
nightingale, her tender bosom seemed the mor^ 
inspired by love and melody, as the waves of sorrow 
heaved more mightily over her foreboding souL 
When at length, exhausted, she breathed forth the 
last soft sighs, Elidoc stood before her. She looked 
with amazement at him from out of the endless 
depth of her wondrous eyes ; he himself could bring 
forth no words, but, pale as death, he knelt down at 
her feet. 

After a long silence, she said to him: ^'Thott 
goest hence ; I know it ! Say not no ! I know it 
in my deepest, inmost heart ! Behold, thou art 
silent ! Thou wondrous swan, speak not, give not 
forth now thy death-song ; it would be for me, too, 
the song of departing life. Oh ! how gladly would 
I yet live in thy love ! how gladly bloom in thy 
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sweet love ! Hush, noble swan ! thy notes were 
death to us both — to me, and to thee ! See, I place 
myself first ! I know it well, far dearer am I to 
thee than thyself, best-beloved ! Or is that smile 
on thy tearful face, which at these words so sweetly 
meets my smile, is it a falsehood ? No, no ! sun, 
moon, and stars, would sooner be falsehoods. Hush, 
speak not I Dost thou not see, dost thou not hear, 
dost thou not understand the loving intercession 
which pleads for thee in my words ? Why interrupt 
her who thus speaks for thee ? Hush, be silent ; 
there are things not even the voice of song may 
speak out — not even the voice of love ! Be silent ! 
And now, thou swan, sink down into the distant 
flowing sea ! sink down mutely. Are they not thy 
colours, thy sails, which float yonder ? Yonder 
thou didst once emerge from the mysterious sea ! O 
beloved sea, I have ever from my dreams of child- 
hood loved thee so unspeakably, well knowing that 
thou wouldst bring me either a sweet life or a sweet 
death ! Elidoc, why dost thou weep so sore ? Ah ! 
truly, thou answerest well, thou with thy swimming 
eyes lookest upon mine ! But yet must there be the 
joy of thy return for us both ! Is it not so ? Ah ! 
Elidoc, promise me one thing alone : return within 
a year's space, and take me with thee, wherever it 
may be !" 

They silently joined their hands in pledge of this, 
and parted. Neither of them found strength or 
courage to speak again. 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the coasts of Brittany was raging a desperate 
battle-strife. The sea-birds flew shrieking from 
their nests — shepherds in distress drove their flocks 
to marshy lands, where they might be concealed — 
fishermen took their wives and children into boats, 
and pushed out with them to sea. But far off 
was seen a ship, which hastened towards land the 
more vigorously, as louder sounded the noise of 
battle ; and it was as if the bold aspirations of 
the crew swelled the sails, so rapidly did it ap- 
proach the shore. 

Sir Elidoc commanded this gallant vessel, and, 
standing on the fore-part of the deck, he looked 
out with his falcon-eyes at the combat on shore. 
Near him stood his squire, Malvoisin, his cheek 
somewhat blanched ; for on the very spot where 
they were about to land, the soldiers of the Duke 
had been driven back by the enemy to a point of 
land which could afford a last refuge but for a 
short time ; and then it would surely be deluged 

o 
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with their hearts' blood, unless they would lay down 
their arms. 

" The Duke seems to have begun the work of a 
madman !" muttered Malvoisin. 

Elidoc answered him with a quiet smile : " The 
work of a madman ? That is too uncourteous a 
word in our mouth, we, who are now striving to 
land as guests on this shore. But the work of a 
bold man — perchance overbold? That might be 
true ! He desired to cut the enemy off from the 
sea, and now is himself driven into the sea ! Thus 
much is quite clear to me !" 

" And we sail ?" asked Malvoisin, half fearfully, 
half scornfully. " We sail ? Oh ! I pray you tell 
me whither ?" 

"Whither it beseems us," answered Elidoc; "there 
where waves the banner of the Duke !" 

" But will not the retreating troops crush us be- 
fore we are drawn up for the fight ?" 

"If we let ourselves be crushed — yes, in sooth ! 
But then the loss of us would not be great." 

" Then here we undertake to land our horses ?" 

" We do not undertake to land them ; this time 
we fight on foot !" 

" Might not a surprise be better ?" 

" No." 

"You are not wont to be an enemy to such a 
method." 

" In no wise. But here we must give help with 
open, undisguised force, whatever may betide." 
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"But while you land, might not perchance 
another — I myself for instance — with a skilful 
diversion on one side — '^ 

"Malvoisin," said the Knight, interrupting him 
in a low voice, "Malvoisin, I can never believe 
of thee that any thing like fear of the tumult yon- 
der can come into thy mind." 

Malvoisin, his cheeks crimson with passion, was 
silent, and drew back. 

In the meanwhile, old Everard, with fixed look 
and steady arm, his eyes kindling with the joy ol* 
war, his white hair streaming in the breeze, like 
the glory round a Saint's head, steered the ship 
quickly and steadily towards the spot which Elidoc 
had pointed out. They cast anchor, the crew has- 
tened to land, old Everard amongst the first. 

Sir Elidoc rapidly drew up the troops. Then he 
said aloud to his trumpeters, so that all the ranks 
could hear : " Now, ye brave youths, sound a blast 
as if you had never sounded your trumpets but on 
foot. A brave soldier must not only sit upright 
in every saddle, he must also know how to fight 
on his own legs ; they are, after all, so long as we 
may keep them, the surest things in the world to 
carry us. They are not startled so long as the head 
above is not startled, neither do they press on while 
the head is still thinking over ways and means. 
Truly, I have long wished for a combat on foot, 
and now one is unexpectedly granted me by heaven. 
Do ye not also rejoice, my comrades ?" 
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Trumpeters and soldiers answered with a cry of 
joy, and the small closely-compacted band pressed 
on slowly and firmly, while the march of Elidoc 
resounded far over the plain, and gave notice at 
once to each Breton, that a band of heroes was 
advancing to the support of the Duke. 

The enemy, likewise, knew those sounds, before 
which, after many a bloody fight, they had been 
driven to an ignominious retreat, or even to a 
flight in wild disorder. They paused; — many of 
the Breton fugitives, who could not summon courage 
to halt or to recover themselves, galloped hastily 
past, yet without causing any hindrance ; for, at 
the approach of such, Elidoc's companions raised 
their spears by their leader's command, threat- 
ening destruction equally to the cowardly friend 
and daring foe, who would check their appointed 
course of victory ; while on every side they were 
joined by the bold, and those who had regained 
courage — as often happens in a fight renewed 
by a bold reserve, which increases like a rolling 
snowball. 

The enemies, soon perceiving that the victory 
which they deemed secure, was rendered doubtful 
by the force newly thrown into the balance, rapidly 
collected some troopers to make an attack on Eli- 
doc's advancing foot-soldiers. 

" Back into the ranks ! Lord Elidoc, back into 
the ranks !" cried his men, as the Knight came 
forward at the approach of the enemy. 
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But Sir Elidoc answered with noble wrath : 
" Silence ! The word of command must be given 
by me ! Silence ! Halt ! Trumpeters, back into the 
third division, and sound there mj march, as if you 
would split the firmament ! Ye men in the first 
division, attention ! Kneel on one knee — ^your 
lances firmly fixed in the ground— then: points on 
high ! My standard-bearers, here, before me ! 
Now, give me the colours ! Back to your places — 
by your oath of fealty, back \ And, children, if I 
fall with my banner, avenge my death, and rush 
forward, in the face of every danger, to save the 
consecrated ensign ! But, whilst ye see it yet float- 
ing in the tumult, let no man move from the ranks — 
no man ! By your honour and your duty, halt, 
and stand firm ! The enemy is coming ! Trum- 
peters, sound my march !" 

And loud and joyous the inspiring notes sounded 
above the tumultuous neighing and calling of the 
horses and riders as they rushed on. 

But Elidoc, while he lowered the gleaming sword 
in his right hand, and let it quietly faU towards 
the ground, waved the gold and blue banner 
over his head with his strong and skilful left 
hand — now from north to south, now from east to 
west — ^till the enemy's horses started back from the 
fluttering breeze caused by the mighty banner, 
as it ever waved more proudly and shone more 
brightly in the hero's hand, high above the con- 
fusion. And when, as was to be expected, the 
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noblest and boldest of the enemy's Knights pressed 
on towards the alluring banner, their horses reared 
and drew back, and they thus gave the most fatal 
example to their troops, already scared by the 
appearance of the outstretched lances, so that the 
whole of the enemy's force began to betake them- 
selves to flight. 

Then a Knight sprang forth towards Elidoc, 
urging forward his rearing steed with over-master- 
ing wrath, and struck a powerful blow of his sword 
at the Knight. But Elidoc's shining weapon was 
quickly raised, and gave such a mighty stroke on 
the side of his opponent, that he fell a corse from his 
saddle ; and his startled steed rushed back into its 
own ranks, completing their terror and dismay. 
At the same moment the collected troops of Brittany 
fell on the fugitives from both sides, and quickly 
drove them back, as a herd of frightened deer. 

Then cried Sir Elidoc : " Forward !" and he led 
his soldiers, eager for victory, to a height which 
commanded an important part of the battle-field, 
and which was in the possession of a body of the 
enemy's infantry, now giving way at the sight of 
what had happened. 

Oh I how joyously sounded the march of Elidoc, 

and yet more joyously chifiied in the song of the 

Knight and of his men : 

" To field ! to field ! Before the wind 
Th' emblazoned banner fling ! 
It wares, it wares in golden air, 
And sports on eagle wing !" 
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Then once again the unwearied Knight waved 
the banner high above his head and cried : '^Lances 
down ! Advance like lightning, my faithful men ! 
Forward !" And as if borne on the wings of vic- 
tory he flew onward, and his dazzled troops after 
him ; the enemy, as ofttimes happens, was van- 
quished rather by fear than by force, and ran in 
confused flight from their secure position. 

When Elidoc reached it, he cried out, "Halt !" to 
his troops, planted his banner in his native soil, and 
joyously gave out, till hills and valleys re-echoed : 
" Victory ! Long live the Duke of Brittany ! Vic- 
tory ! The day is ours !*' 

His troops gaily repeated after him : " Victory ! 
The day is ours ! Long live the Duke of Brittany !" 

At that moment there appeared a noble Knight, 
bleeding, and hardly able to master his foaming 
steed ; the ermine of Brittany was seen richly em- 
broidered on his blood-stained surcoat ; he rapidly 
dashed up, and cried: "Thanks, ye victorious 
heroes ! Thanks ! Henceforth each one of you 
shall ever stand in honour and joy by my throne, 
if I indeed recover it." 

" Oh, heavens ! it is the Lord Duke himself !" 
exclaimed the Knight, and at once he sprang to the 
help of the wounded Prince, whose horse, excited 
by the shouts, was gathering himself up for a 
spring, which might have fataUy injured his bleed- 
ing rider. 

But Sir Elidoc skilfully and gently lifted him 
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from the saddle to the ground, and the Duke said, 
as he leaned, smiling, on the Knight's shoulder : ^^ O, 
Elidoc, what should I be without thee, my Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Seneschal !" 

Old Everard, catching the full meaning of these 
words, cried aloud: "Long live Sir Elidoc, the 
Conunander-in-Chief and Seneschal of our gracious 
Duke !" 

The soldiers joyously chimed in. The Duke 
greeted Elidoc, kindly and solemnly confirming his 
words. Then, overcoming his exhaustion, he went 
with his newly-recovered friend some steps further 
towards the brow of the hill, and said, in a low 
voice, pointing down to the dusty battle-field : " See 
how decisive this victory would be to me could I 
but follow it up ! Oh I for an onset of cavalry, with 
all the troops in fresh array, down into the very 
midst of the enemy I But I am crippled by this 
wound in my arm !" 

"K my Prince," said Elidoc, in a low voice, 
almost hesitating at the prospect of a glorious deed, 
which would place his name amongst those of the 
most famous heroes of his native land — "if my 
Prince would intrust me with the execution of a 
plan which, if my heart could not conceive, it can 
yet gladly understand." 

"Elidoc," said the Duke, and his eyes glowed 
with a nobler fire than even that of victory— 
"Elidoc, let not thy too great humility conceal 
from me thy mighty skill as leader ! I saw the 
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same thought which now inspires me flash in thy 
brave eyes — ^flash there even before my tongue had 
time to speak it ! Well, then, throw thyself on my 
faithful war-steed yonder I Thy knightly spirit 
searches the field for such a noble animal. Up ! 
Make known to the troops, who will gladly greet 
thee — ^they all love me, and they know my gallant 
steed — ^make known to them that I yet live, and that 
for to-day thou art the glorious ruler of my duke- 
dom ! Away, my friend ! take the golden staff 
which I bear in the fight as ensign of my power — 
it can never encumber the arm at any time ; dost 
thou see the chain by which thou canst throw it 
back over thy hand ? It shines to every Knight as a 
sign of supreme authority — ^take it ! I, the while, 
will guard thy banner for thee honourably and vic- 
toriously, even unto death." 

So saying, the Duke stepped back to the spot 
where Elidoc's standard-bearer stood with the pre- 
cious banner, and, taking it quickly, he placed 
himself with it at the head of the troop, at the same 
time putting his staff of command in the hand of the 
still wondering Knight, and calling for his horse, as 
it stood eagerly champing its bit, held in by several 
valiant men. 

All the spirit of his race came over Elidoc in 
this inspiring moment, and with it all the mighty 
power of that glory which had gleamed upon him 
from songs and tales, while yet in the dawn of 
life he stood at the knee of his departed father. 



^ 
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Like an eagle sailing with light wing through its 
native element, he threw himself calmly and steadily 
into the glorious waves of battle. 

The victory was gained and completed, as never 
victory had been in all his war-loving life. Even 
had the Duke of Brittany not been exhausted with 
the conflict and with his wounds, he would yet have 
done what he did now, throw himself with tears of 
joy into the victor's arms, exclaiming, "It is he, it is 
Sir Elidoc, whom I thank to-day for victory, and 
life, and dukedom !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Combat after combat and castle after castle were 
won from this day onwards, under the victorious 
guidance of Sir Elidoc ; and but a few weeks had 
passed, when a decisive and glorious battle brought 
the whole war to such an honourable end, that the 
enemy sent envoys to the Duke's camp to sue for 
peace. But the Prince said : " The wreath of 
peace shall not be twined without that noble spirit 
who helped me to pluck its first blossoms 1" 

And thus had Elidoc a chief share in the 
magnanimous t«rms which the victorious Duke 
grantedthis day to his former enemies. There 
rose, however, in Sir Elidoc's mind, a fear lest the 
allied foes, hitherto so formidable, might call 
to their aid artifice, instead of open violence ; he 
therefore rode during the whole night cautiously 
amongst the out-posts, and at length, at break of 
day, he dismounted at the farthest watch, that he 
might there observe whether the enemy, according 
to promise, would evacuate an important post which 
they had surrendered. 
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The early gale of spring passed over the earth 
with its usual sleep-bringing power ; hardly could 
Elidoc, as he lay on a grassy hillock, resist the 
wondrous enchantment wherewith nature sings a 
lullaby to man from the sounds of awakening life. 

At that moment the slight figure of a youth bent 
over him and whispered in his ear : " Only a few 
parting words, Sir Elidoc ! and I pray you grant 
them me in peace and love !" 

The Knight arose and looked around, and the 
white, red-crossed mantle of a Templar, shone before 
him. " It is but the vision of a dream !" murmured 
Elidoc to himself. "How could a Templar come 
so suddenly into our army ! and what has he to do 
with parting words from me, who know him not." 

" O, you know me but too well !" answered the 
figure, sighing deeply ; and Sir Elidoc, firmly col- 
lecting himself, and steadfastly looking up, recognised 
the nephew of the Duke, Count Tremouille, who had 
hitherto, with almost humble eagerness, given him 
aid in many a fight, and in all that he had under- 
taken, and who now stood beside him in a bending 
posture, not only that he might whisper in his ear 
as he was lying down, but rather as a servant beside 
his lord. 

" Ah ! dear comrade," said Elidoc, with sportive 
friendliness, "you understand but too well how 
to bend proud spirits I He who in former times 
haughtily opposed you, must now become a pliant 
willow wand, when you yourself stand before him as 
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such. Sit you down beside me on the turf — ^but do 
not for that bow so courteously, or I know not how 
low my head must stoop — and tell me wherefore 
you have donned the Templar's mantle with the 
red cross of his order." 

" You command, and I obey !'* said the once 
proud Tremouille, and instantly he took his place 
beside the Seneschal, on the grass. " Hearken, and 
— if I dare venture a prayer to my victorious adver- 
sary—oh I interrupt me not ! For that which I 
have to call up from the depth of my repentant 
heart, is already so hard to subdue I The first 
look which I cast on thy wondrously lovely 
wife, O Elidoc, began all my misery. A frantic 
passion seized me ! It is true that I resisted the 
fiame, as I repeated to myself that man's honour 
required it, and that man's strength might do it. 
But those are lies. Sir Elidoc, fair-seeming, specious 
lies, and therefore the more destructive ! Oh ! 
turn not from me in proud contempt ! By heaven I 
the evening of your day is not yet come ! There 
was a time when even I might look as proudly 
virtuous, as you do in this dawn of morning. And 
where is it now, that time ? Gone !" With a bitter 
smile, he blew on his outstretched hand, and then 
exclaimed : " Now, seek and bring back to me the 
breeze on that vocal plain I" 

In deep emotion Elidoc grasped the hand of the 
youth, and said : ^^ Do not misunderstand me ; it is 
no cold arrogance which so deeply moves me at 
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your words ; moves me, shakes me, till body and 
soul almost start asunder." 

"You speak strangely," interrupted TremouiUe, 
"but you speak as one who understands the 
matter !" 

" That — ^that," continued Sir Elidoc, "can only be 
done by one who has been scorched by the same 
flame as yourself." 

^* I hardly understand you — and yet I understand 
you but all too fearfully well !" said Tremouille. 
" Hear yet more, and interrupt me not again. If 
you know so much, Sir Elidoc, you must alsQ 
know that a stream of lava cannot easily brook ob- 
stacles ! Those I threw in my own way, were truly 
not pebbles such as a brook in spring may play 
with in disdainful sport, and then carry away ; 
they were dykes, lava-dykes, such as I once in 
Sicily saw heaped up by the subterranean fire, a 
fearful bulwark against its own destructive power ! 
— ^Elidoc, it availed not ! I have turned away my 
looks from your angelic EUenor, turned them away 
so sternly, so boldly, that the lovely lady even held 
her devoted Knight to be one unmannerly — one 
foolishly haughty about trifles — one— oh ! Elidoc, 
I am forgetting myself in my anguish !" And with 
convulsive strength he clasped the Knight, and hid 
on his bosom his face, streaming with tears. Then 
again he calmly lifted himself up, and continued : 
" The jewel of the absent Elidoc remained sacred to 
me as before ! I saw not thy heavenly wife, O 
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Elidoc ; I strove to banish her sweet image from my 
dreams. Ever the same story ! a miserable struggle 
relying on self-confident v2ue, and yet every L 
stant giving way before unrighteous wishes ! and 
dallying with these wishes, and boasting in the 
thought that an unfulfilled longing after crime was 
yet a virtue. Shame upon such a virtue ! It calls 
down upon the sinner the fearfuUest words of 
thunder from the Judge ! Lost ! lost ! shout all 
the powers of hell. Lost ! lost ! sigh all the 
harps of guardian angels ! — Elidoc, I ask thee 
why dost thou shudder till all thy sounding armour 
clashes together ! Dost thou, then, look upon me 
as so beyond measure detestable ?" 

" No," sighed Elidoc, " no ! God forbid ! Dear 
friend, complete thy tale ! until now thou standest 
high as heaven compared to me, the deeply fallen !" 

" Strange, most strange !" said Tremouille, as if 
in a heavy dream — "or rather monstrous! Is 
there, indeed, a man tottering more frightfully, 
more dizzily, on the brink of the abyss than I am ? 
Hearken to me. Sir Elidoc ; I bid thee hearken 
to me without interruption ! afterward thou wilt 
asuredly be seen to be my superior ! Behold, there 
came reports of thee over from the British Islands ; 
first, that thou hadst bound thyself by a sweet but 
perjured love, to the beautiful daughter of the King ; 
then again, that thou hadst fallen gloriously on 
the field of honour ; and ah ! Elidoc, at both these 
false tidings the maddest hopes awoke within me ! 
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But thy purest gwan, Elidoc, rejected far from her 
the faintest tones of the most tender wooing ! O ! 
a jewel of surpassing value is thine, Sir Knight ; 
and thou, to whom it has been lent, shouldst thyself 
be as an angel upon earth. Cherish thy happiness, 
thou blessed one ! But it beseems a man audacious 

• 

as I have been, to do penance for every bolder 
thought. Stay here in the paradise of thy native 
plains. Sir Elidoc ! I will repent, and struggle 
and fight on the distant shores of Asia, and that is 
the meaning of this white mantle, and this red 
Templar's cross !" 

So saying, Tr^mouille vanished in the morning 
mist ; and a glad sound of trumpets announced the 
arrival of the messengers of peace, and called 
Elidoc, the Seneschal and Commander-in-Chief, to 
the tent of his Duke. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Now feast us all at thy castle, thou mighty victor, 
thou noble peace-maker ! Where else could we 
so meetly celebrate the joy of the land ?" Thus 
spoke the Duke of Brittany next morning to Sir 
Elidoc, who forthwith rode out on his swiftest 
steed, to greet his lovely wife on his return, and 
to bring her the news of the approach of guests so 
honourable. 

And while his horse bore him through the whis- 
tling air, all at first seemed well enough within him. 
Ah! so giddy, so easily-deceived a thing is man 
here below, that even the rapidity of external 
motion may for the moment console him — at least 
blind him to his inward misery. But well is it 
said : 

" What if the wings of mom I take, 
My tent in farthest ocean make? 
Even there Thy hand shall guide my way, 
Thy strong right arm my goings stay." 

Elidoc had once heard this verse chanted during a 

p 
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feast held in the capital of the King of Britain to 
celebrate a victory, and even then had the mighty 
words of the royal minstrel, David, so thrilled 
through his heart and soul, that he could hardly, 
with all his strength, hold himself upright. Now 
they suddenly returned to his mind, as his sharp 
spurs urged his rapid horse to bear him ever 
nearer and nearer to that home, profaned through 
him, and adorned with wreaths to welcome his 
return. 

Alas ! he saw but too plainly from afar the 
brightness of the branches and flowers which were 
wound around the doors, and windows, and draw- 
bridges of Castle Elidoc. But too plainly he saw 
the richly dressed attendants, who awaited him at 
different spots in the way to the castle. So thought- 
fully and beautifully had all been ordered, that he 
could not doubt whose gentle hand had so skilfully 
directed these rejoicings. And far off his keen eye 
discovered a white, slender form, standing beneath 
the principal archway ; a mantle of the colour worn 
by his house flowed down from her shoulders, and in 
her delicate hands she carried two wreaths, which 
she raised on high, and held towards him. He felt 
almost choked with the consciousness of all the guilt 
he had incurred since the last time he had crossed his 
threshold. Already he had involuntarily checked 
his horse, and half turned it round, in order to take 
madly to flight, as Cain fled through the world 
despoiled of all joy for him, when a voice of thun- 
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der sounded in his conscience : " What now ? Shall 
she drain the cup of sorrows which thy sins have 
filled up? She, the spotless, instead of thee, the 
sinner ? Not so ! ascend thou all the steps of 
that happiness which thou thyself hast forfeited, 
and at every one bear to be welcomed with greet- 
ings of joy, which for the traitor turn to greetings 
of anguish ; drive back deep into thy burning 
bosom this fearful remorse, so that thy misery 
may harm no one, but thou alone bear its awful 
fulness ; yes, thou alone, Elidoc, thou once so richly 
blessed." 

As he rode on after this terrible, wellnigh self- 
annihilating resolution, in the midst of the glad 
crowd, feeling every cry of welcome as a new thorn 
in his guilty heart, but driving thorn after thorn 
deeper in with silent composure, and at length 
almost finding a proud satisfaction in the invisible 
trickling of his own blood; — ^what he felt another 
writer may paint, if he feels pleasure therein, but 
not the author of this tale, who knows only too 
well that such desperate calmness is a delusion of 
the devil, and is no true and precious jewel, but 
at best the extinguished lava of a volcano. Yet 
the fire which consumed the unhappy Elidoc, only 
glowed and burnt with more intense force at every 
step of the so-called joyous progress, although 
unmarked by human eyes. Oh ! bid not your 
poet bring to light for you, this awful, unseen 
anguish ! 
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And what at length were his feelings, when EUe- 
nor placed a wreath on his brow, and as she bent 
a knee before him, rapidly twined another wreath 
around her hand and his, and whispered, with tears 
of joy : " Henceforth for ever the faithful shall be 
unsevered." He stood like an image of stone, but 
in an attitude of noble gratitude, and a fixed smile 
rested on his cheek and lip. 

It was a consolation for Elidoc, though, alas ! not 
a consolation of the right kind, that a solemn service 
in the Chapel was to follow this crowning. His 
kneeling, his tears, his burning sighs could now 
receive no bad interpretation. All around ascribed 
the outbreak of the deepest, fathomless sorrow, to a 
lowly joy before God, and honoured the tenderness 
of the victor the more, as he the more devoutly, 
it appeared, threw down the crowns he had won 
before the Throne of God. He felt this, and it 
brought him a gloomy relief thus to be misunder- 
stood in his misery ! He felt this, and it brought 
him almost to desperation, to be thus over-esteemed 
in his sinfulness ! This ever is the reward of all 
dissembled passion ; the wretched heart is wildly 
flung from hell to heaven, from heaven to hell, and 
often both dizzy motions are fearfully blended and 
united in one distracted moment. 

But when, finally, Ellenor, on the return from the 
Chapel, praised thee, O Elidoc — praised thee for thy 
humble devotion, thy gentle joy which calmed every 
thing into holy sadness — then wert thou forced 
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to go back into the now lonely House of God, as if 
driven by a delivering angeL And even for thus 
going did Ellenor praise thee, and whisper : " Oh ! 
now is all again as it was before, only it is become 
unspeakably more beautiful !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The gift of song, like a solemn warning friend, 
awoke within the solitary knight in the Chapel, as 
the distant sounds of joy were hushed, and would 
have drawn from his lips a noble song, to inspire 
and elevate him, but that the wild thunder-claps 
of passion yet echoed in his troubled soul, and 
instead of a hymn of holy love, he spoke to himself 
the following words, now kneeling, now uneasily 
wandering to and fro : 

" O gentle peace, which ever blessed 

Mine own long-cherished home, 
To still the tumults of my breast, 

Thou once wert prompt to come ; 
But now my threshold thou dost shun ; 

With sad foreboding glance, 
Thou seest the raging flames which run, 

And wildly round me dance. 
On every side they start to sight, 
And, shuddering wild, I feel the might 
Of sinful anguish and dehght. 
Tet spake not now, as in a dream, 

An angel's voice once more : 
' To thee,' she said, ' earth's hues shall seem 

Bright-tinted as before.' 
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Yea, and with gentle words of praise, 

Her bright lips breathed the sound : 
* Higher thy bold desires raise, 

J07S compass thee around V 
Vain is the hope ! for me no more 
Can life be joyous as before I 
Through constancy's own sacred bower 

Fresh-kindled fires now rove, 
Which secretly around devour. 

Mining the walls of love. 
The building soon to ruin falls, 

Into the depths of hell ; 
There fire for life and breath loud calls. 

O'er life and breath it hath a spell. 
Thou, madman ! spak'st that spell's dread sound. 
And wond'rest thou that now are found 
But storms and lurid flames around. 
No, angel I sweet thy melody. 

Soft is the mist which shrouds thee o'er. 
But joys can never come to me. 

So pure and lovely as before I 
Ne'er can the beauties once so dear, 

Ketum to songs, to hues, to days ; 
But may they not in purer sphere. 

Have holier charms and brighter rays ? 
Blest is the hope which from above 

Glides softly through my breast. 
That by the wondrous Fount of Love, 

My weary soul may rest." 

And, as if in answer to the longing question of 
his song, the following lay resounded through the 
silent vaults of the chapel, sung by one who drew 
ever nearer and nearer : 

" Thou heart, which aiming seeks at highest things. 
And long'st for that which ever must abide ; 
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Thou heart, upon whose darkness daylight springs, 

Now may'st thou in thy yearnings deep confide. 

Though unto thee still dim may shine the light, 

Though idol snares allure thee to thy harm, 

God will complete His work of pardoning might — 

In holy truth dwells no deceitful chaim. 

The more thou shrinkest from thyself with fear. 

The less vain thoughts stir up presumptuous pride. 

The surer is thy pardon written clear, 

Thy name enrolled in the Book of Life ! 

" Only, thou erring wand'rer, keep thy hold ; 
To trust th* Eternal Shepherd be thy care ; 
The heav'nly mansion then shall be thy fold, 
And by His love to heaven He thee will bear ! 
Keep close to Him, and all thy griefs disclose ; 
He hath the lamp of pure and cleansing grace. 
To Him then now bewail thy sinful woes, 
And His atoning blood will them efface ! 
Keep close to Him, and soon thy soul shall know. 
The root of aU His works is love to man ; 
Even His threats can strengthen courage low, 
Open thy wounded heart for Him to scan.** 

The voice was hushed. Elidoc, who at the be- 
ginning of the song had involuntarily fallen on his 
knees, now raised himself in astonishment, and softly 
whispered : 

" Oh ! heavenly strain, be not now still I 
Complete in me thy work and will !'* 

And as he turned with shuddering hope towards 
the principal entrance, feeling as if he must see a 
messenger of heaven appear on golden wings, in 
ever-youthful majesty and glory, the song truly 
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sounded nearer ; but, to the Knight's surprise, it was 
broken by the sighs and deep-drawn breathing of 
one who seemed to be climbing with difficulty the 
last steep winding of the mountain-path. Words 
of angry scorn hovered on the lips of the mis- 
taken warrior; but the unhallowed feeling almost 
vanished again at these words of the approaching 
pilgrim : 

"Full wearily I wend my way, 
I take no pleasure in my lay ; 
But words of peace and health I say ; 
Eesign thee to the messenger of Grod !" 

" Yes, yes ! resignation !" muttered Elidoc, again 
growing wild. " Those were the foolish hermit 
dreams of Arthur's Forest ! They come from the 
mossy hut of poor old Ambrose, who has given 
himself up to the observation of weasels, in order to 
learn from them the art of bringing to life again such 
as have been mortally wounded." He had well- 
nigh broken out into a bold, angry laugh. But 
once more the song drawing nearer and nearer, 
softened him : 

" Thou who perversely wilt despair, 
Ask not of the envoy still. 
Provided he good tidings bear ; 
Our Lord sends whom He will." 

Again the pilgrim paused as if exhausted. Eli- 
doc, watching the door, murmured to himself: 
" Truly, it is he himself, the old fanatic Ambrose ! 
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Or is he, indeed, a true prophet ? Ah ! then 
would he discern in me too many hideous things ! 
He shuddered violently. There sounded close 
without : 

" Be still ! the word of lore is here I 
Be still ! the light begins to glow I 
Twill guide thee from thy wild career : 
Drink, sinner I Healing waters flow !" 

" Be still I" whispered Elidoc, about to approach 
the beloved old man, with a soft yearning ; but 
suddenly seized by an unholy dread, he groaned 
out " Be still !" with a far other meaning, and un- 
perceived by the entering Hermit, he fled in wild 
haste through a side-door, and down the rocky 
path. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Truly there are days in our life which seem to 
represent long and changeful seasons, as if giving 
their summary and contents. And do we not 
also feel at times as if we had looked over an ex- 
tended country in a map, and then had to wander 
slowly through its valleys and over its rocks ? We 
often lose ourselves, bewildered amidst the deep 
windings ; but if we again recover the tangled 
moimtain path, and suddenly the prospect spreads 
before us from an open height, then the strange 
thought awakes within us : "I have known that in 
time long past ; this is nothing but the repetition 
of old alternations of sorrow and joy." And we 
struggle, like one dreaming, with our doubtful ques- 
tions and imcertain answers. Yet often, if the 
dreamer could think thereon clearly and distinctly, 
he might find the solution of his wonder in some 
earlier day of his pilgrimage — one single prophetic 
day, which imaged before him distinctly and boldly 
the course of future years in one hasty glimpse. 
We may know the growth of a tree by a single 
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leaf! The formation of a rocky mountain by its 
smallest pebble ! 

Elidoc had now lived through such a day. Let 
us cast back a glance of memory on its picture, and 
then we shall know how our unhappy Knight fought 
wearily for weeks and months in all the troubled 
alternations of anguish and pride, and of outward 
glory and inward desperation. 

Blessedly tranquil like the steadfast sun, the 
gentle lady EUenor held on her course above these 
miserable agitations. It did not, indeed, remain 
hidden from her keen eyes that the happiness, which 
in the first transport of re-union seemed to awake 
a blessed hope within her, could not resist the rough 
breath of daily turmoils, and that it had vanished 
upwards in that invisible distance, whither are borne 
so many of our dearest dreams and wishes ; yea, 
she even felt that a dark shadow over Elidoc's mind 
no longer suffered their former gladness to shine 
upon either of them ; she had a shuddering dread 
that it might be the shadow of a sin and breach of 
faith ; but no darkness could win an abiding vic- 
tory over her own brightness. She but wept such 
tears as God has promised to wipe away. 

And for an earthly counsellor and consoling friend, 
the old Hermit Ambrose in Arthur's Forest was 
granted to her. Elidoc's avoidance of this Forest — 
although in his present favour every part of the duke- 
dom was open to him as to the Duke himself — gave 
truly a sad confirmation to her grave forebodings ; 
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but she abstained from venturing one word thereupon 
to the Hermit, and the Hermit equally abstained 
from naming the name of Elidoc to Ellenor. But 
this hindered not the stream of Divine comfort which 
flowed with heavenly power from his soul into hers. 
One evening, when they both were sitting at 
sunset before the door of Ambrose's cell, there arose 
between them these alternate verses, awakened and 
accompanied by the whispers of the evening bseeze 
amongst the leaves, and the trickling of the stream : 

Ellenor, 
" Breathe not in the heart's deep sighing, 
Gentle accents prophesying, 
* Soul arouse thee, look above 
Where all is light and love ?' " 
Ambrose. 
" O'er the fount of tears still burning. 
That prophetic holy yearning 
Doth in solemn brightness wait, 
But only at one gate." 
Ellenor. 
" Father, is there not one portal. 
One alone, to life immortal 
Where the glory fadeth not. 
From this dark earthly spot ?" 
Ambrose. 
" One alone to life eternal ; 
But, trembling o'er the gulf infernal. 
Creaks many a hidden door. 
For such as rise no more." 
Ellenor. 
" Yes, for sinners unrepenting. 
Yes, for proud hearts unrelenting ; 
Mine is guiltless but of tears. 
Have I then cause for fears ?" 
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Ambrose. 
*' Child, there may be sinful grieving, 
Sorrow that is unbelieving ; 
Lowliness and love alone, 
In heav'n shall make us one.'' 
EUenor, 
" Is there danger then in sorrow ? 
Can distrust her meek face borrow ? 
Or her soft and gentle breath 
Infect the soul with death ?" 
Ambrose. 
" Seest thou not how vain repining 
Bound pure sorrow self entwining, 
Mingles often in her tone, 
Now falters in thine own ?" 
Ellenor, 
" Must I then be silent ever ?" 

Ambrose. 
" Rather be thou silent never. 
Lend thy voice to swell the chant, 
Still rising jubilant." 
Ellenor. 
" Were mine like the night-bird's singing!' 

Ambrose. 
" To such lay through darkness ringing. 
Often times hath grace divine, 
Turned gentle sighs like thine." 
Ellenor. 
" Will our Father kindly hear it ?" 

Ambrose. 
" Dost thou ask ? Or canst thou fear it ? 
In thine hour of agony. 
Hath He not still been nigh ?" 
Ellenor. 
" Faithftd friend, may He reward thee I" 

Ambrose. 
" He be with thee still to guard thee, 
And absolve thee from all ill!" 

Ellenor. 
" May He be with thee stilL' 



» 
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CHAPTER X. 



At the very same hour Sir Elidoc was riding to the 
chase with his falcon ; his Squire, Malvoisin, alone 
was with him. For Malvoisin had effaced from 
Elidoc's memory all that seemed strange in his de- 
meanour at the last landing in Brittany, by his 
daring, at times even too daring, conduct in many sub- 
sequent fights. And as it is the wont of noble minds 
to make almost extravagant amends to those whom 
they have suspected wrongly, or, as they think, 
wrongly, the Squire Malvoisin was now seen near 
the mighty Seneschal and Commander in every ride 
and every halt, almost more as a friend than as a 
favoured servant, and was ever treated by him in 
the most honourable and confidential manner. In- 
deed, Elidoc would long before have dubbed him 
Ejiight, and thus raised him yet higher ; but no 
opportunity had occurred in the war just ended for 
the wild adventurer to achieve any very notable 
deed. Though fortune may at times appear the 
humble handmaid of unworthy wooers, she oflen 
passes stem judgment on them, as if in a manner 
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to atone for her coyness towards many a noble 
suitor. 

Sir Elidoc cherished too noble a love for his 
knightly privileges to confer knighthood, except 
when his choice might give to all the world a bril- 
liant pledge that would disperse every doubt or 
objection. Malvoisin naturally saw it otherwise. 
He would gladly have obtained the rank of knight- 
hood even in any less honourable way, for he 
was conscious in his faint-heartedness that he had 
achieved the very utmost that he could devise, and 
if that did not gain him the desired honour, he must 
henceforth for ever renounce it. Still he hoped 
that a lucky accident might yet help him ; and at 
length he even persuaded himself that the dignity of 
knighthood was but a vain prejudice which brought 
no actual gain with it, and that in the course of 
events a man might win other and far more im- 
portant advantages ; in short, he hovered as formerly 
around his Knight, like a servile butterfly, or, not 
to disparage the noble image — ^much more like a 
servile cockchafer. 

On this occasion Elidoc was riding with his fol- 
lower over a plain which led him near to Arthur's 
Forest. A beautiful heron swept before them 
through the air, Elidoc loosened the hood of his 
faithful falcon, and let it rise from his wrist, that it 
might follow the bright bird through its airy path. 
Long, and longer than usual, lasted the combat, for 
the heron soared ever higher and higher, as if it 
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were ascending invisible steps into the boundless 
depths of air, and at times the falcon, ahnost wearied 
out, seemed about to renounce the bold struggle. 
Then again it took courage, as if inspired by the 
shout of its knightly master, who, swift as itself, 
darted across the green flowery plain, his heart and 
his eyes fixed on the chase in the sunny clouds. 
Then suddenly the falcon took its flight victoriously 
upwards — ^the heron saw itself overtaken ; but the 
fear of death emboldened it, as is the wont of most 
creatures driven to extremity, and as it lay on its 
back, as if swimming on the sea of air, it prepared 
its sharp beak for defence ; the falcon darted down, 
and at once, struck by its enemy, fell bleeding to the 
green ground. The heron now safe, sailed quietly 
away towards Arthur's Forest, and softly let itself 
sink down in its delicious shades. Elidoc had 
sprung from his horse, and knelt near his bleeding 
falcon, with deep sorrow in his fiery glance. 

" Would you fain restore him to life again ?" 
whispered a soft, caressing voice, close be^de him. 

Elidoc looked up ; it was the good little Amyot 
who unexpectedly stood beside him. In the late 
combats the innocent child had hardly ever left him, 
unless at his stem command, in moments of the most 
imminent and pressing danger. And when that was 
over, Amyot was again at his side ; and it was only 
now, in the days of feasting and rejoicing, that he had 
quietly departed from the Knight^ and resumed his 
wonted tranquillife of shepherd amongst his own people. 

Q 
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Had Sir Elidoc's mind been jet calm and clear, 
he would not have allowed the image which so 
sweetly reflected his life, to have vanished from 
him unnoticed. But what recks the torrent, which 
furiously dashes down the moimtain, of the forget- 
me-not which grows on its banks ? And yet, now 
when the kindly, innocent little face of the child 
shone again on the Knight's troubled soul, and his 
mouth sweetly repeated the question—" Would you 
like to bring it to life again — ^that beautiful bleeding 
falcon ?"— Elidoc experienced a deep, strange long- 
ing after something far more beautiful and far more 
irrecoverably lost than the noble falcon, although 
neither in words nor by idea could he make it clear 
to himself. He embraced the boy as he knelt on the 
ground by the dying bird, and, without being able to 
answer his kind question, he gently stroked his 
rosy cheeks, and bright tears started to his own 
proud eyes. 

Then Malvoisin muttered apart to himself: "I 
can nev^ bear the whining and sighing of Eiiights 
in other respects of high renown, and my Knight 
yonder especially wearies me with his whimpering ! 
But may it not be stopped ?" And, after some re- 
flection, he cried, with a loud voice : " Ambrose the 
Hermit, Ambrose the Solitary, come forth of the 
wood with thy weasel craft ! Here is a falcon about 
to die, and a solemn request is made thee to bring a 
weasel's root, and lay it on the bird's pierced heart, 
that it may become whole again, and vigorous and 
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lively, to boot ! Come then, out of thy forest. 
Hermit Ambrose.'* 

Elidoc turned round in displeasure, and, with a 
look, bid the bold outcry to cease. 

The boy at the same time whispered low, as he 
looked at Malvoisin : '^ Thou miserable man, if he 
came, and came at such a call, I wot thou wouldst 
quickly take thyself hence !" 

Malvoisin, seized by that inexplicable dread 
which ever most strongly attacks the most reckless, 
had well nigh given heed to the warning of the 
child. But feeling that he would then have ap- 
peared for ever despicable in the eyes of the mighty 
Seneschal, he exerted all his strength to calm his be- 
wildered mind, and said, without moving from the 
spot : " Thus much may be surely said before the 
stoutest adherent of the Hermit Ambrose, that the 
pious man of prayer deems he has learnt from the 
weasels a little piece of witchcraft, whereby the dead 
may be brought to life again. Is not that true ?" 

The boy, as if to get farther away from the hate- 
ful scoffer, leaned back against the shoulder of the 
still kneeling Knight, and then said, with a clear 
voice, and bright sparkling eyes : " No, that is not 
true ! Neither does a poor weasel know any thing 
of witchcraft, nor would Hermit Ambrose learn it ! 
And God alone can awake the dead. But — thus 
said the holy Ambrose, when he lately brought a 
fainting man to life again near the cottage of my 
parents — ^but not all whom men in their own wu- 
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dom hold for dead, are therefore dead before Grod ! 
And so, to put man's wisdom to shame, our good 
God has often placed wondrous healing gifts in the 
power of little beasts I Who has aught to say 
against that? Certainly not thou, dear, gentle 
Knight EHdoc !" 

And then the child looked so lovingly in the 
Knight's eyes, that the latter replied, with gentle sad- 
ness : " Canst thou then so clearly read my heart, 
little messenger ! O ! then must there yet be some- 
thing bright to be seen there !" 

" Yes, truly," said little Amyot, simply. " So I 
think myself." 

"Play me, then, on thy shepherd's pipe, some 
bright and beautiful measure, dear boy !" 

" The most beautiful thing that I play is your 
own march. Sir Knight !" said the boy, and he 
began at once to play and to sing : 

" To field, to field I Before the wind 
Th' emblazoned banner fling V* 

But when he came to the part : — 

" Aching heart, 
Breaking part,'* 

Malvoisin, as the boy played, sang with a sweet, 

alluring voice : 

" minor, 
She looks ont 
Through the stormy night I 
One fair star 
Yet afar 
She seeks : — ^her own tnie Knight." 
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As if suddenly pierced by an arrow, Elidoc 
started up, and made a sign to both to stop their 
playing and singmg. 

"Who is to stop ?*' asked Amyot, angrily. " Not 
I, I hope ? I played nothing and I sang nothing 
but the honoured march of my dear lord ! But he 
yonder chimed in with strange names and soimds ; 
yes, that may be forbidden him, in God's name ! 
Sir Elidoc you have full right to do it." 

" Full right ?" whispered Malvoisin, smiling. 
" Then is no one any longer allowed to sing these 
words in our Knight's presence ?" And, imitating, 
with wondrous skill, the voice of the British Princess, 
he sang again, very, very softly : 

" minor, 

She looks ont 
To seek her own true Knight I 

Stays he afar, 

Sinks her star 
Behind the storms of night I'* 

"No, no," cried the boy, angrily. "It says not 
that I It says — ^" And he began to sing loudly and 
distinctly : 

" Aching heart, 
Breaking part !** 

But a displeased and involuntary sign of Sir 
Elidoc commanded silence. 

The wondering boy looked at him with his large 
blue eyes, crying out : " What, do you think that he 
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is right who sings jour march wrong ? God help 
70U, Sir Knight ! But you make me feel dizzy and 
almost terrified ! I pray you, look not upon it as 
cowardice — But to remain longer with you, Sir 
Knight— oh ! my once so dearly loved lord, verily I 
dare not do it !" And, like an arrow, the fair boy 
flew away, his long hair shining and streaming in 
the rays of the sun and in the breeze. 

But Elidoc, seized with secret terror, leaned on 
Malvoisin's arm, saying : " How now, does he also 
leave me ?" 

"I remain with you, my brave and favoured 
Knight !" answered Malvoisin, and the Knight, 
strangely comforted, again threw himself on his 
horse, and in his wild haste forgot even to make a 
grave for his faithful falcon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The Knight and the Squire galloped silently for a 
time across the plain towards the darkening west. 
And now their path began to be interrupted by 
tangled hedges and mounds and at length was lost in 
the shade of the tall trees of a grove, where the sea 
gave notice of its vicinity by the murmur of its 
waves, as, stirred by the evening breeze, they heavily 
dashed against the shore. Elidoc checked his horse, 
in astonishment, and as he looked round inquiringly 
at Malvoisin, the following words passed between 
them : 

" My Squire, we have strangely come out of our 
road to Castle Elidoc." 

"Ay, did you please to go there, my noble 
Knight ?' 

" Where else, my Squire ?" 

" My lord, there, where your heart has flown ! 
Away from the narrow bounds of Brittany to sea- 
girt Britain, which, like a muscle-shell, bears within 
it the most glorious pearl whose sight has ever been 
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vouchsafed to this rich, sparkling world. Say not 
the old Roman legends that the goddess of love 
arose out of the sea, floating upon a shell ? The 
shell is Britain, the goddess of love is minor !" 

" Silence, thou deluded and deluding Squire I I 
will go home, I must go home — ^I wUl go home^ I teU 
thee, to Castle Elidoc !" 

And he turned his horse, and dashed away in 
furious haste — ^like a fugitive, one might almost say 
— ^from the tempting sea-shore, and rode inland. 
But his noble horse stumbled over the outstretch- 
ing roots of a tree ; the bewildered Knight had 
slackened his bridle, and both man and horse fell 
to the ground, with immense force. The Squire 
Malvoisin raised the Knight again quickly and care- 
fully ; the horse also struggled up. But Elidoc 
saw, by the light of the risen moon, that every 
movement of the animal expressed pain and in- 
ability to drag itself farther. Its leg seemed dis- 
located at the shoulder. 

" He will never again bear you in battle or at 
tournament, my noble lord !" said Malvoisin, with 
a kind of gloomy laugh. " And did he not wear 
those beautiful trappings, it were better to run a 
sword into his heart, and make a quick end of 
his useless existence !" 

" My poor gallant grey I" sighed Elidoc, looking 
at the suffering horse. " Nay, Malvoisin, this time 
thou counsellest not well. Were he even hope- 
lessly lame — and truly, so he seems to me — ^he can 
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yet walk over the meadows for his own pastime — 
he can yet eat golden oats out of Illinor's fair 
hands." 

" minor !" interrupted Malvoisin, with a scoffing 
smile. "I deemed that Ellenor was the name of 
your lady wife." 

Elidoc walked on in gloomy silence, leading his 
horse by the bridle ; he made a sign to his Squire, 
who had dismounted to assist him, to mount again 
and ride behind him. They proceeded awhile with- 
out speaking, only Malvoisin whistled a tune, so 
low and soft, that the Ejiight could be neither 
displeased nor disturbed by it. On the contrary, 
the sounds fell soothingly on his heart. He had 
often heard them from minor's harp. 

Suddenly standing still, and turning to his com- 
panion, he asked, with a kind of mournful anger : 
'^ Dost thou know what air thou art singing, thou 
Squire ?" 

" Yes, Sir Knight," was the answer, " it is the 
tune of a very beautiful song, whose words I will 
also sing to you, unless you forbid it. I learnt it 
in Britain, from one of the fair Princess's ladies. 
And, without waiting for Elidoc's consent or 
refusal, he sang the following words, which the 
Knight knew but too well : 

" Let the victor's path be thine I 
Where the warrior-spirits old, 
With beckoning hand and warning sign, 
Lead the youthftil spirit bold ! 
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Now must rise the flame that bumeth 
Joyfiil, while the brave heart tumeth 
From its kindred bonds away, 
Like a ruler who shall hold, 
Over all, his sway. 
Leave the fearfiil ones on earth to lie ! 
Lift thou up thy glorious flight on high I 

" Didst thou not in boyhood's play. 
In rash aims of young desire, 
In visions bright of youthful day 

Feel the glow of loftier fire ? 
Let the grovelling weed lie pining, 
Basely on the earth reclining ; 
Laurel stems in youthftd pride 
Upward ever must aspire, 
In the sunlight bide. 
Up then I up ! all doth to victory call ! 
Cast no backward look where shadows fall ! 

" Caesar stood on this our shore, 
And the hero in his might 
Even this our land hath bowed before. 

Crowned with the laurel bright, 
He was but a child of earth ; 
Wilt thou own a meaner birth ? 
Lower deeds than he hath done ? 
Do but to thyself the right — 
Thou hast the victory won I 
But from meaner spirits set thee free — 
Far o'er all thine eagle-flight shall be. 

" Up then ! Knight so bold of heart ! 

Break all bonds that seem to bind ; 
Like wreaths of mist they shall depart. 

Leaving all the world behind ! 
Right is his who highest graspeth ; 
Whom no chain unreal claspeth ! 
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Rnler over all is he, 

Who, with steadfast, hero-mind, 
Willeth so to be. 
Nothing spare ! break through all dreams of pain ! 
Gro in thy brightness, Victory's love to gain I'' 

Elidoc repeated involuntarilj, so fearfully loud, 
that all the words re-echoed : 

Nothing spare ! break through all dreams of pain ! 
Go in thy brightness. Victory's love to gain !" 

And at the same time he tore his sword out of the 
scabbard, and ran it, with a dexterous aim, into the 
heart of his noble steed, so that almost without a 
struggle, it fell and laj motionless at his feet. 
Then he proceeded as if nothing had happened, 
and strode on so rapidly through the dark shades 
of the wood, that Malvoisin, whose horse had 
started at its dead companion, could scarcely come 
up with him. 

When Elidoc heard the snorting animal close 
behind him, he said, somewhat wildly : " Thou 
hast well sung, comrade ! Spare nothing, and the 
goal is reached ! Step after step of the ladder 
breaks behind us : — ^what matter if only those before 
us hold good." 

" Right, my noble lord and master," cried Mal- 
voisin, beating both hands together in wild glee, 
till his horse, frightened at the noise, reared, and 
came down again close to the Einight, on the 
narrow ' path. ^'Is not that," he added, again 
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mastering his horse, ''is not that a miserable life 
which winds backwards and forwards amidst the 
common crowd of this worn-out earth ? Some- 
thing extraordinary, something never known here 
below, must mark out and illuminate our path ; 
else, is life not worth the ever-recurring trouble 
of breathing. Even the sparkling realm of stars 
above us could not maintain its regular course, did 
not at times a comet dart amongst them, kindling, 
vivifying, and terrifying ! All thanks to the 
comets ! and thanks to the highly-gifted men who 
are called to do like deeds !" 

"Man," said Elidoc, in astonishment, "thou 
speakest as if thou wert I myself ! But no, rather 
as if thou wert that being dwelling in my inmost 
heart, which from my earliest childhood has urged 
me on with mysterious words, and warning sounds, 
to be something different, something imspeakably 
higher, bolder, mightier than most — aye, than all 
other men around me !" 

" It ofttimes comes to pass," answered Malvoisin, 
with solemn earnestness, "that in some weighty 
moment two men, who had hitherto been kept apart 
by the miserable windings of the world, meet with 
the like inspiring feeling. Perchance, such a mo- 
ment has now arrived for us both." 

" For us both !" repeated Elidoc, half haughtily, 
and yet half fearfully, at the thought that he had now 
irretrievably fallen beneath a strange dark power. 

But Malvoisin continued, with a bold * laugh : 
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" And wherefore not, Sir Elidoc ? wherefore not 
for us both ? You would fain soar above all jour 
companions in knighthood — ^jea, if it might be, 
above your Duke himself I I feel the like impulse ; 
I feel as jou, that all must be cleared from our 
way which checks our higher projects I which 
checks them even for a moment I The mighty 
law of nature justifies us therein. How could 
such thoughts have entered our minds in our youth, 
I ask you, had not the all-conquering impulse of 
Genius over-mastered us ? Answer me !" 

"I will answer thee," said Elidoc, slowly, as 
his feet seemed almost to slip from under him, 
" I will answer thee : what thou callest Genius 
may as well be called Devil ! And, dear com- 
rade," he added, with a low, fearful laugh, " it 
were a hideous error if we should take the one for 
the other I" 

Malvoisin, somewhat startled, was silent. It 
seemed as if words could no longer pass his lips ; 
and even as if he strangely shivered upon his horse, 
which likewise trembled and seemed uneasy. 

They were now emerging from the wood. Count- 
less lights shone down from the windows of Castle 
Elidoc ; trumpets sounded joyously from the two 
balconies, and a snow-white banner floated in the 
starry sky, from the highest tower ; a sure sign that 
the Duke of Brittany, whose cognizance was the 
spotless ermine, had taken up his abode for a time 
in the castle of his vassal. 
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Elidoc stood still, thoughtfully, for some instants. 
But it was not the unexpected splendour of his 
castle which so stirred his soul, as the low notes of 
a lute which he heard issuing forth from a woody 
dell, not far from him. 

Malvoisin seemed not to hear them. On the 
contrary, he rode insolently up to the Knight, and 
said, with a sneering smile : " What delays you 
from hastening to your festal castle. Sir Knight ? 
What stops you ? Caesar, of whom I just now sang 
to you, and of whom you gladly hear, never suf- 
fered men to ask of him : * What stops you ?' " 

" The squire who rides the horse of Caesar stops 
me !" cried Elidoc. " But longer he shall not stop 
me !" And at the same moment he flung Mal- 
voisin so violently from his saddle, that he lay on 
the ground, groaning, and half senseless. The 
Kinight threw himself on his horse, and, regardless 
of the fallen man, rushed impetuously on towards 
the illuminated castle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The Knight was met at the castle gate bj his gentle 
wife, clothed in deep mourning. As he gazed on 
her with astonishment, she said : " J£ thou biddest, 
I can quicklj put aside this dark garb. Thou art 
lord over me— over my whole earthly life art thou 
lord. But truly, if I may wear these mournful 
weeds for a season, I should gladly do so. Most 
touchingly has this been asked of me. But, I pray 
thee, confer of it first with the Duke, our master, 
and confer gently. Yonder he comes, traversing 
the hall. Thou wilt not chide me, if I cannot 
now refrain from tears ; if, in sooth, I will not 
refrain from them," added she, with a gentle ex- 
pression of noble virtue ; and placing in Elidoc's 
hand a white parchment, marked with blood, she 
glided to her chamber like a ray of light surrounded 
with clouds. 
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Elidoc read the following words : 

COUNT TREMOUILLE TO ELLENOR. 

" That hapless Knight, O Ellenor, whose breast 

Glowed once with burning flame, too bold, too strong — 
Fale now, and soon within the grave to rest, 
Seeketh, as wont, to soothe his soul with song. 

" Never again the weak and wounded arm, 

The wasted hand, shall touch the golden string ; 
Tet words, first breathed from yearning spirit warm, 
Traced with the blood-stained lance — ^the leaf shall bring. 

" Pure now this heart : — ^firom stains of bitter ruth 
Pure now — ^by blood, by holy rites of grace. 
But thou, Penelope of changeless truth. 
Ah say, canst thou forgive the wooer base ? 

" Then mourn — a brief space mourn — ^that he is gone : 
Deny not, angel blest, his latest prayer I 
Let the dark veil — ^but three short hours alone — 
For him enfold thee — ^Light so sweet and fair !*' 

" For three months, at least," said Elidoc, much 
moved, and he pressed the blood-stained paper to 
his heart — " for three months, at least, I trust that 
noble form will wear the garb of mourning for thy 
sake, thou knightly, early-blighted flower of love 
and honour ! Ah ! shall all thy deep-felt grief, 
thy holy sacrifice of thy whole life, not dare to 
demand more than a few hours' outward mourning 
from her, thy consecrated image. Truly, even three 
months dart rapidly by, but yet they appear like 
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something, like a reality ! — ^thej appear, but yet 
are not ! And thus passes our whole life-time. 
Tremouille, how faded life appeared to thee, when 
thou didst write those lines with thy blood — the 
last, and most painful labour of thy youthful ex- 
istence. No, at least none shall rob thee of thy 
precious prize ; Dame EUenor shall mourn for thee, 
and through life she shall bear this letter in a 
golden case, on her pure bosom !" 

He would thus have dreamt on aloud, perchance 
revealing many a deep-hidden secret of his burning 
soul ; but suddenly he was embraced by the Duke, 
who had approached unperceived, and now said, 
with loving words : " Thou noble and gentle heart ! 
hast thou, indeed, such a generous compassion for 
my hapless nephew ? O, henceforth thou shalt be 
always the nearest to my heart! — no, never again 
shall I let thee depart hence, thou noblest of my 
land !" And calling to a cup-bearer, who was 
passing by, he took two goblets from him, and 
exclaimed, as he placed one in Elidoc's right hand : 
" Now, drink, my most beloved Knight : to your 
never again leaving Brittany!" 

At a sign from the Prince, trumpets and horns 
sounded from the parapet below the Hall. The 
Duke quickly emptied his glass ; Elidoc stood be- 
fore him as if entranced, holding the sparkling 
goblet motionless in his hand. The tender Illinor 
seemed to pass before his mind, with a sweetly 
mournful mien, and gently whispered these words : 
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" If thou ne'er leavest Brittany, 
Then thou for ever leavest me ! 
In silent sorrow I shall pine ; — 
May all the joys of life be thine !" 

A few tears of sorrow and remorse dropped from 
Elidoc's eyes into the cup, whilst the Duke asked, 
with surprise : " What, my Seneschal, do you not 
drink ? do you not answer this pledge ? Can you, 
then, not quite forget ?" 

As if answering this last question, Elidoc mourn- 
fully shook his plumed head ; but then he quickly 
recollected himself, and cried : " I drink, my noble 
lord ! — oh ! I drink this pledge from my deepest 
heart — I drink what touches this heart in its most 
secret, its most holy recesses !" 

He meant the tears which had dropped into the 
wine ; but the Duke thought that he spoke of 
the proposed pledge, and of all that he himself 
wished for, so he signed to the trumpeters to raise 
again a joyous noise, while Sir Elidoc quaffed the 
wine. 

But Elidoc quickly put down the empty goblet 
on a side-table near him, looked around, as if 
awaking from a dream, and asked, with an un- 
easy smile : " What is this now going on in our 
changing world ? The Duke of Brittany cele- 
brates the funeral rites of his noble nephew, 
Tremouille ; the lady of the castle herself is 
enveloped in a deep veil of mourning; and the 
while there are rejoicings and sounds of merri- 
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ment in this castle, as if we were keeping a feast 
of victory ?" 

The Duke looked away, somewhat embarrassed, 
but then he answered, with bold pride : " Why 
should it be otherwise ? Is it a thing so very 
wonderful, that a young hero should fall in his 
glorious career? — does it so rend heart and soul, 
that we should break forth into lamentations, or 
remain in gloomy silence ? Thou wilt not think 
so, O Elidoc, when thou hast heard how he died. 
In a terrible and decisive combat the Saracens had 
scaled a fortress hitherto held impregnable, and 
hence hurled down destruction on the squadrons 
of Christians. Already all looked like overthrow 
and flight. Then spake my nephew, Tremouille, to 
some other noble Knights of his order : * O go not 
back, but mount up !' And swift as the wind they 
flew after him up the rock, and overthrew the ter- 
rified Heathen in their blood ; and as the banner of 
the Templars floated above, victory was won below. 
But Tremouille, mortally wounded between the 
shoulder and the heart by the lance of an Infidel, 
broke off a bloody splinter, and just before he de- 
parted, wrote those words, which thou, Elidoc, hast 
read with such noble gentleness. His grave is now 
raised high upon the Rock of Victory. Valiant 
Knight, I demand thee, is this a message which 
calls to weeping and mourning ? The only mourner 
— so he prayed and so thy generous heart granted — 
is the lady in whose service he fell j but we will 
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htep liu maaotjj as of one most blessed. Thoa 
knoiresfty Elidoc^ hoir our old naribem ancestors 
were wont to bear themselTes in the feasts held 
in boDonr of their heroes gloriooslj slain. No 
saHen silence was there ! but w<Mrds of Tictorj, 
and sounds of arms T 

Again the trompeters blew jojouslj at the 
Duke's command, and ElidoCy seizing the new- 
filled cup, pledged the Duke, with warlike ardour 
exclaiming, **Best and renown to the honourably 
slain r 

** Let it he for all the slain V cried the Duke, as 
if carried awaj by a strange impulse. " Princes must 
not limit their gifts by conditions. So, ^ Best and 
renown for all the slain !' " 

But the honour-loving Enight paused, and said, 
with modest firmness : ^' Alas ! my gracious lord, 
there are also cowards and hypocrites who are slain 
in some unlooked-for way ; may such as we drink 
to their renown T* 

" At least, then, to their repose !" said the Duke, 
somewhat displeased. 

And Elidoc replied, with a reverent inclination : 
" To the repose of all the slain !" 

The cups touched with a sharp sound. But at 
the same moment the door of the ante-chamber 
turned softly on its hinges ; and Elidoc, looking 
towards it, saw Malvoisin, deadly pale and be- 
sprinkled with blood, who, with a fearful smile, 
grinned through the half-open door. 
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The Duke, called awaj from the hall at this 
moment hj some festive message, remarked neither 
Elidoc's paleness, nor the strange apparition. With 
a hasty greeting, he hurried away. 

Alone, and lighted by an expiring lamp, Elidoc 
stood opposite the strange sentinel at the door. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The Knight quickly recovered that heroic courage 
which was wont to animate him in all dangers, and 
manned himself with the thought : " Even the dwel- 
lers of the invisible world may not see that man 
tremble who belongs to the holy order of Knight- 
hood." So he went towards the pale and bloody 
figure, with calm composure, such as he had often 
put on when addressing Malvoisin in his life-time, 
and asked : " What wouldst thou here ? And what 
mean thy mysterious gestures ? If thou hast aught 
fearful to make known, speak out openly to me, 
as the servant ought and must do at the command of 
his master." 

Then the figure bowed with strange reverence, 
almost like fear, and the shadow of his body fell 
so distinctly on the floor, that Elidoc, half-rejoiced 
and half-angered at his needless awe, knew certainly 
that this was no messenger from the other world, 
but Malvoisin himself alive, though injured and 
blood-stained by his fall. 

He went up to him, therefore, with outstretched 
hand, saying : " I cruelly hurt thee in my wild 
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haste, thou faithful squire. Forgive me, and take 
ray hand in token of reconciliation. I trust thou 
wilt never henceforth experience such injustice from 
rae ; but then beware, Malvoisin, I bid thee in all 
kindness, beware of so madlj interfering with my 
career as lately thou didst. See, Malvoisin, thou 
must never touch me with a spur, v^rhen I already 
feel myself spurred on to the boldest and most 
daring course ; such a touch would make the gentlest 
and best-tempered horse run away ! Malvoisin, thou 
wilt never again so do to me ?" 

Motionless stood the pale bloody squire, without 
making the slightest advance towards the proffered 
hand of his lord. 

Then cried Elidoc, bursting forth into all the fiery 
wrath of his race : " Wilt thou not have peace, thou 
pallid accuser ? Then have war ! Kneel down that 
I may give thee knighthood by the touch of my 
weapon, and then rise up again, and come with me 
into the garden, and have there with me a combat 
for life or death." 

Malvoisin smiled sadly, as perchance a lost spirit 
might smile, if it were possible that a joyful shout 
of the heavenly host could reach to the bottomless 
abyss. And this sad shuddering smile so disarmed 
the impetuous Knight, that he gently drew back, 
and added, with a low voice : 

" What wilt thou have with me, Malvoisin ? 
Thou must have some weighty claim on me, else 
thou wouldst not have this strange power over me. 
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But say what it is, I will gladly follow thee, were it 
even to dismay and ruin." 

" Dismay and ruin !" repeated Malvoisin, in a 
mocking, but not altogether unpleasing manner. 
"Life and love are the words of my riddle ; or 
rather Ulinor and Britain. Oh ! look not so wrath- 
fully at me ; I will bring you to a messenger from 
whom you will not tear yourself away so impatiently 
as you did from me. But that, Sir Knight, is long 
since forgiven. What means that lowly lofty ex- 
pression ? Nay, there is no question of forgiveness ; 
I felt joy even in the anguish of my overthrow, 
that such a Knight as Sir Elidoc, by an extraor- 
dinary deed, could at last give force to the words 
which he had dropped. Truly at that moment I was 
a hindrance to your bold will, why then should I not 
be flung from my saddle into the thorns and briars ? 
Your hand. Sir Knight ! now are we indeed knit 
together. How now ? You hesitate ? Just now, of 
your own accord, you offered me your knightly 
hand, and I stood as if paralyzed by a strange stiff- 
ness, the result of my fall ; but your bold, deter- 
mined words, poured new life into me. Do you yet 
hesitate ? Wait, I know what will restore motion 
to you. Hearken ! Hear you nothing ?" 

He approached a window of the hall, and flung it 
open. The sweet sounds of a lute came in from the 
moon-lit garden, softly and tenderly. Elidoc, as if 
in a delicious dream, bent his head in the direction 
of the sounds. 
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" Yes, yes," repeated Malvoisin, in a low whisper. 
" Thus did I feel, thus full of longing tender mys- 
terious hopes, when I lay half senseless amongst the 
bushes of the hill, and those sounds reached me 
from the valley. A messenger brings them to you, 
my valiant Sir Elidoc. He refreshed and revived 
me with precious balsams, and in gratitude I led 
him beneath this castle. Come now, and hearken to 
him ; come down ! Verily it is not the nightingale 
herself, but even a linnet despatched by the longed- 
for nightingale is welcome, the sweetest, earliest, 
messenger of spring. Is it not so ? Sir Knight, is it 
not so ? Yes, it is the nightingale who sends thee a 
message, and were it even brought on the dark wing 
of the raven — a hero would not tremble ! and were 
the raven's wing somewhat bloody — a hero never 
trembles. Is it not so. Sir Elidoc ?" 

And so saying, he stretched his blood-besprinkled 
arm out of his dark mantle ; it seemed to demand a 
proof of Sir Elidoc's knightly courage, and from 
beneath there sounded up so plaintively the sweet 
sounds of the lute amidst the trees. 

Then the unhappy Elidoc yielded, and let himself 
be led down the steps by his gloomy companion. 

From above were yet heard the clear notes of the 
trumpets and flutes ; " Those who are happy will 
not here bar our passage," thought Elidoc, " we are 
gone very far away from them ;" and a low but 
deep-drawn sigh escaped from his breast. 

At length they stood beneath the trees, the balmy 
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night-wind blowing around them, the light of the 
moon shining upon them. Gently, scarce audibly, 
Malvoisin clapped his hands, and a delicate youth 
came forth from the recesses of the wood ; Elidoc 
at once recognized in him Illinor's page, Twain. 
The boy touched his lips with his finger to enjoin 
silence, then bowed reverently, and sang at once 
the following words to the gentle vibrations of his 
lute : 

" She sendeth me 
From the foot of her green-clad hill ; 
She greeteth thee — 
My lips but utter her will. 
Knowest thou whence I come ? 
Or all unguessed is mine errand still ? 
Say but this — through the dark sea*s gloom 
Homeward her messenger tumeth — 
As the flame that feebly bumeth, 
From the wind-blast bendeth aside ; 
As the love-star hasteth in clouds to hide — 
And never, ah! never, I seek thee again. 
*Twas she! — shall I speak in vain? 

All my lay is her behest — 
Wilt thou — or shall I silent rest ?" 

And Elidoc, crossing his hands on his breast and 
bending m deep humility, whispered to the sounds 
of the lute : 

" Speak — and let love and sorrow pierce my breast.'* 

Young Twain looked up at the Knight, sweetly 
and lovingly, and said, half singing : 
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** Syllable by syllable, 
Me she taught the tale to tell. 
Every word and every note, 
Is alone what she hath wrought. 
Heedfiilly then listen thou, 
For an angel speaketh now." 

Then he sang clearly and distinctly — almost like 
some bird that had been trained — ^the following 
solemn lay : 

" That ancient King, to whom a hero-knight. 

With conquering arm, did once the crown restore. 
Whose noble head, by^deeds of youthful might, 
The wreath of peace, the victor's garland wore, 

" A voice from heaven hath called. All still and deep 
Now in the silent grave is his repose ; 
Where in their long, long rest his fathers sleep — 
Then straight o'er all the sky a storm-cloud rose, 

" As if with insect foes the air were sounding, 
And sprites of ill had burst their prison-bands. 
And all in wild array are fierce surrounding 
That royal pile, once saved by hero-hands. 

" A princely maiden for that victor-knight 

Did once a fair wreath twine. Now trembleth she, 
As wavers in the breeze the taper's light. 
Yet knows she weU, no storm brings dread to thee ; 

" Well knows the royal spirit thou dost bear ! 
Like to the call to some high festal day. 
For thee, the thunder's roll ; the lightning's glare 
Is but the glitter of its bright array. 

" No warrior-dame, no maiden-hero, she I 

Deep struggling fear hath filled the lady's breast — 
Haste firom the dragon-rout to set her free ! 
She knows thy word more firm than earth doth rest. 
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" Thy word was given, to seek Britannia's clime, 
Ere the last moments of the passing year. 
Haste then, Benight ! — fast flows the stream of time, 
And foes surround, and threatening sword and spear. 

" My call will bring thee joy ! For well I know, 
Still Elidoc for glorious strife doth yearn ; 
Yeameth the hostile banner to overthrow. 
Well, therefore, wait I for his sure return. 

" Forth, forth I The lady calls thee !— Come, Knight ! 
Come, of the pure and true the champion tried ! 
Even now her hands entwine thee garlands bright : 
Thou comest ? — ^nay — even now art by her side ! 

" Come, then, tried champion of the pure and true ! 
Forth, forth I The lady calleth. Thither come, 
Where she entwines the victor's wreath anew ; 
Haste — and return a conqueror to thy home !" 

Elidoc stood as if prepared to take flight : as if 
about to be lifted up on invisible wings, his feet 
hardly touching the ground, as we see in ancient 
marble or brass statues of Mercury, the messenger 
of the heathen gods ; then was heard from a window 
of the castle the voice of Dame Ellenor, sweetly 
blending with the tones of the boy's lute: 

" Then, noble champion of the pure and true, 
Forth ! forth I on thee doth call the lady's voice ! 
Haste ! so her hand shall weave thee garlands new. 
Haste ! and return, a victor to rejoice !" 

Elidoc looked up in amazement ; it was^ indeed, 
Dame Ellenor, who, by the words of her song, so 
lovingly urged him to depart, and who now with- 
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drew from the window, with a grave and graceful 
gesture. Wonderingly and inquiringly he looked 
round for Malvoisin ; he had vanished, and, as if 
answering the look of the Knight, Twain said : 
" Your Squire Malvoisin ? Oh ! he went hence long 
ago. As soon as I gave forth the first notes of my 
song, he glided towards the castle stairs, with steps 
inaudible, and as light as a feather, and afterwards 
I saw his shadow flit rapidly past the windows of 
the illuminated hall." 

" His shadow !" repeated Elidoc, thoughtfully. 
"Yes, he often appears even to me as a dark 
mournful shadow, and yet I am far more accus- 
tomed to him than thou art !" 

" I understand not what you mean," said Ywain. 
" Malvoisin is no shadow, he is a mere man, though 
at times a somewhat strange one. But truly there 
exist in your castle much fairer things — Amongst 
them, your sister." 

Elidoc looked at him with surprise. 

" Yes, your sister !" repeated the boy. " Who 
else could she have been, who so sweetly looked 
down at you from the window, and spoke such 
gentle familiar words to you ? O Sir Knight, what 
an angel form ! She is wellnigh fairer than my 
noble lady Ulinor. O happy Knight, and does this 
lovely sister dwell ever in your castle ?" 

Even before Elidoc had meant it, a sign of assent 
escaped him, and at the same instant the fearful 
thought rose before him : " Now art thou a liar 
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also ! A practised, deliberate liar, to whom even 
the words of purest innocence become baits for his 
infernal craft." 

Yet, like the voice of an angel, above wildly 
raging waves, there sounded in his distracted soul : 
" Recall thy words, still canst thou recall them, still 
canst thou save thyself." 

And the words of repentance hovered on his lips. 
But a glance at the heavenly purity of the child's 
face, as the moon-beams played upon it, paralysed 
instead of strengthening him, for he thought : " I 
have now wandered far too widely from the right 
path, ever to ascend up there where this angel 
dwells. And shall I then deform his sweet features 
with horror at the tale of my fall ? No, no ! back 
misery, into my torn distracted bosom ; tliere are 
the gloomy recesses of thy true home !" And as if 
supported by some evil power, he could at once ask 
the boy gently and kindly : " And did, then, my fair 
Princess give thee no letter for me ?" 

" Letter, my lord ?" asked Ywain, in surprise. 
"Oh, no ! The wicked rebels who threaten the throne 
and the life of my Princess, keep strict watch over 
every port of the island ; they even watch beneath 
that flowery rock where you landed in former times. 
Then my sweet mistress bethought herself of your 
Duke having in like extremity sent a boy messenger 
to you. And thus she sang while her tears fell 
gently, and she sat amidst the harmonious sounds of 
her hall of waters, and sofUy touched her harp : 
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" In childhood's breast will I my sorrow pour, 
A child I'll send upon a distant way ; 
For everywhere a child can freely roam, 
In freedom he will reach the happy shore, 
Whereon the last joys of my life now bloom. 
And if these fade and nought for me remains. 
But empty visions of unreal bliss, 
The tale of hope destroyed e'en sweet shall be, 
By lovely childhood's lips conveyed to me." 

" But you live and flourish in your fresh heroic 
trength," added little Twain, while his face, which 
had looked somewhat saddened by the words that 
he had learned, but hardly understood, now again 
shone with all the hopeful joy of his happy age. 
" You live, my lord, and you flourish ; and of 
course you will do what my beautiful mistress has 
commanded, and may henceforth command. And 
now, before all things, she bids you. Come !" 

" I come !" answered Elidoc. But his words 
mixed with the child's loving prattle, as a death- 
knell with the gay warbling of a lark in May. The 
little messenger, not heeding this, bowed gratefully, 
and vanished in the wood. Sir Elidoc, indeed, cried 
after him : " Whither goest thou, gentle child ? 
whither ? Wilt thou not at least pass the night in 
mj castle ?" 

But the boy's voice sounded back : 

" Not so I for there lieth a ship on the strand. 
It leadeth me home to the British land. 
Joyful greetings to her shall be said. 
And close shall follow thy footsteps' tread." 
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Elidoc could distinctly hear how the lute of the 
boy seemed to wind through the flowery alleys of 
the garden, and, with sweet, indistinct sounds, 
showed the path that the little wanderer had taken. 

Silent and sorowful, the Knight went up his castle 
stairs, repressing his deep sad sighs. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The Duke stood again in the hall where he had 
lately left the Lord of the Castle ; he was now 
awaiting Elidoc, and the Ladj Ellenor leaned on his 
arm, while, in thankful devotion, she raised towards 
heaven her lovely eyes, swimming with gentle 
tears. 

All the attendants, and even all the guests, had 
been dismissed from this part of the castle by order 
of the Prince, so that the most secret matters could 
here be spoken of as unnoticed and unheard as in 
the innermost chamber of the house. 

Elidoc the while, at every step he took towards 
the briUiant hall, felt the more how impossible it 
was so to take leave of his liege lord, and of his 
wife, as not to deserve the disgraceful reproach 
of being a fickle adventurer. What motives could 
take him from his gracious Duke ? from his loving 
and beloved wife ? These walls were even yet 
echoing with the earnest prayer of the Duke that 
he would never again leave Brittany ! 

" My faith is plighted here, and plighted there !" 

s 
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sighed the miserable man to himself. " But I must 
depart hence ! Even if my renown and my castle 
were to fall together, and all happiness forsake me in 
this my native land, which once shone so brightly 
upon me, I must go hence, hence to the magic 
island of Britain ! Art thou not looking out for me 
with thy heavenly eyes, anxiously longing for me, 
and imploring help, O Illinor !" Thus speaking to 
himself, and only heard by himself, he entered the 
hall, and stood as if transfixed, when his Prince and 
his wife slowly approached him ; he had here ex- 
pected only to meet attendants, and thought to col- 
lect himself as he should pass through them, by 
asking some indifferent questions ; — and now there 
suddenly stood before him the two arbiters of his 
life! 

He crossed his arms on his breast, as if to support 
himself, and fixing his glowing eyes firmly, and with 
all his collected strength, upon his Prince and upon 
EUenor, he said, with the calmness of despair : " It 
seems that you already know all !" 

" Yes, we know all," they answered together, and 
at the same moment Dame Ellenor laid her lovely 
head, with caressing lowliness, on her husband's 
breast, and the Duke, bending gravely before him, 
repeated : " Yes, we know all ! All that thy noble 
modesty had hitherto concealed from us, thou great 
and glorious Kjiight who passest so silently through 
the world ! Oh ! look not so astonished ! oh ! look 
not 80 displeased ! Thou must not even chide thy 
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faithful Malvoisin ; I ask it of thy loyalty, which 
hitherto thou hast so sacredly maintained. But how 
could thy valiant Squire longer bear that the glory 
of his Knight should be so imperfectly known ? 
And now more especially, when a wondrous messen- 
ger, dispatched from the enchanted shores of Ice- 
land, has summoned thee to complete thy perilous 
but noble work there begun !" 

Elidoc stood motionless, unable to bring out a 
word. 

Then Ellenor took up the speech of the Duke, 
and continued : " Nay, be not displeased, my noble 
husband, that Malvoisin should have betrayed thy 
glorious secret to us ! We learnt all from him. 
Thou wert but a few weeks in Britain. Thou didst 
achieve, in passing, all the heroic deeds of which 
Fame brought hither the report ; and then didst 
thou go on to the far northern Iceland, and there 
recover for the old King his crown, wliich he had 
nearly lost. And now thou art to complete thy 
wondrous work. I know well — I first knew it a 
few happy moments ago — how the King of Iceland 
would fain have repaid thee for his rescued throne 
by the hand of his wondrously fair granddaughter, 
whose rare charms cause men to take her for an 
Elfin Princess. But my noble Elidoc remained true 
to his Ellenor, and concealed even from her the 
temptation he so gloriously resisted." 

But this touching, lowly praise, when he felt him- 
self conscious of the most fearful guilt, pierced all 
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the mists of pride and passion, and reached the 
Knight's heart — his hardened, bewildered heart. 
With burning shame, he was abeady bringing out 
words of repentance, when suddenly his battle 
trumpets were heard to thunder from the highest 
tower of the fortress, and the Duke interrupted him, 
with glowing cheeks : 

"Up and begone, my Knight, begone to new 
victories ! Malvoisin is summoning together the 
companions of thy former expedition. He does so 
at my command, and my messengers are already 
hurrying after thy ship. Thou wilt find it in the 
neighbouring harbour, ready to receive thee and 
thine !" 

. " O naw wilt thou go forth far otherwise than 
formerly !" cried Ellenor with beaming eyes. 

" Yes, yes, I go forth far otherwise !'* groaned the 
distracted Knight, whilst his happy wife, smiling 
through her tears, heeded this not, but poured forth 
tale after tale of the wondrous adventures and 
achievements of her lord in Iceland, to make it clear 
to him that he need hide nothing from her, and that 
he must not turn away from his high and mar- 
vellous course. 

The Duke also repeated the lying dreams of Mal- 
voisin, with a firm belief in their truth. He had 
connected them together with such satanic craft, that 
even Elidoc himself, for a moment, doubted whether 
the net were woven of pure inventions, or whether 
such things had not really occurred in his life. 
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And the subtile Squire — as if he had known how 
Truth, once so loved and cherished by his unhappy 
lord, was now struggling in his bosom to overcome 
the serpent's wiles, even at the expense of all earthly 
wishes — as if Malvoisin understood this in his 
craftiness, and knew how to help the evil spirit to be 
irresistible — he blew, in the midst of the gathering 
march, passages from Ulinor's favourite songs, such 
as he had but too often heard from the lips of Sir 
Elidoc. 

"In sooth," said the Duke, "thy Squire knows 
how to animate hearts to combat and to victory. 
Oh ! how inspiring are such lays, amidst summons to 
war, and signals to march. Who would not gladly 
go forth with thee to thy distant Iceland ? .1 would 
go with thee, Elidoc, did riot my Dukedoni-'hold me 
back by my princely mantle. But tell me, do many 
such sweet strains sound on the shores of that 
Island ?" 

And again carried away by the magic of tenderest 
recollections, Elidoc exclaimed : " Oh ! numberless 
are the delicious strains which rise up there, like 
flowers in the richest month of May ! And how 
miserably can those rough instruments give out such 
melodies ! And yet, even thus — " He stopped — 
his eyes flashed like two bright stars. 

" They are songs of love !" said the enraptured 
Ellenor. " Songs of love which lives above the 
clouds, and they awaken thee to deeds of which this 
poor world has hardly seen even the shadow reflected 
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on her daily course. Elidoc, thus have I ever seen 
thee in my dreams. High towering above all that 
history tells us of its wondrous heroes ! Thou wilt 
not be taken from me so early, so unknown, as the 
hapless Tr^mouille. Assuredly I will wear this 
mourning garb for him, in deep compassion, and as a 
bounden duty. But only for three days will I wear 
it for him ; then shall it be for thee, Elidoc ! for thee 
thou bright star, which shines not yet in its full 
splendour ! I will not lay aside this mourning until 
thou returnest in all thy predestined majesty !" 

The horses of the assembled troopers pawed and 
neighed in the court — joyous trmnpet-peals sounded 
the while ; Malvoisin rapidly hurried down from the 
tower, and quickly in his saddle, he sang, in a soft, 
alluring measure : 

" She called, the gentle lady-love, 
And swift obeyed the valiant Knight !" 

" You will have it so ?" whispered Elidoc to the 
Prince and to EUenor, as he trembled with eager 
longing, and a foreboding dread. " You will have 

it so r 

He received the parting embrace of his wife, and 
the farewell of his Duke, and flew down the steps. 
Then, at the head of his rejoicing troop, he dashed 
through the woods, towards the sea-shore, whence 
the morning mist seemed already advancing to meet 
him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The brave old Everard sat at the helm of the ship, 
taking again the post he had so gloriously held in 
the former voyage. With eyes which, from beneath 
his white hair, still shone with youthful ardour, he 
looked out now longingly at the sea, now inquiringly 
at the gently undulating coast, as if watching for 
his master. It was easy to see how he glowed with 
the most joyous anticipations of new wreaths of vic- 
tory won by the Knight on this voyage, and also at 
the share he might have — if God vouchsafed him 
so great an honour — in winning them for his most 
beloved lord and master. He sang softly to him- 
self : 

" Life itself may yield at last — 
Yet but once alone man dieth. 
Sweet his sleep, when strife is past, 
Though in foreign land he Ueth." 

Then, interrupting himself, he whispered, scarce 
audibly : " We must be going far this time, very 
far ; for no directions have been given for the em- 
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barking of the horses ; and my Knight would never 
leave them behind — he has had from childhood 
a noble love for horses, thank God ! — unless he 
thought that they could not bear the long sea voy- 
age ! Well, for my part — " and then he began again 
to hum his song : 

" Full lightly may a steed be won — 
Even I may bear such prize away. 
But well he dieth, on horse or foot, 
Who dieth in the battle-fray." 

" And, therefore," continued he, " therefore will our 
good God grant me His grace that I may die on an 
honourable battle-field. I have neither wife nor 
child to kneel and pray around my bed ; no manner 
of death could be better for me, than that ray dear 
Lord Elidoc should take the banner of his race out of 
my^ blood-stained, failing hand — let my head sink 
gently from his arms on the field where the combat 
was raging — ^plant the banner close beside me in the 
ground, and then whilst it fluttered in the breeze 
before my closing eyes, and the sword of the Knight 
sparkled as it struck here and there cross-ways 
before me, then must my master stoop a little over 
me, and cry, joyously: * Courage, old comrade ! the 
day is ours !' And all that can one have as well 
fighting on foot as on horseback ! Thus much is 

ft 

certain : the onset of foot soldiers is far more or- 
derly than the impetuous rush of troopers, and the 
victors and the dying have more chance of ex- 
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changing reasonable words ; and we, the soldiers of 
Elidoc, have learnt, God be praised ! in the decisive 
combat of the last war, how gloriously inspiring 
such words often are. So forward, with a brave 
heart, as God wills it !" and he sang again : 

" If his foot the stirrup holdeth, 

Or it press the blood-stained land, 
Still an angel's wing unfoldeth 
Him who dieth in God's hand." 

" And so," added he, smiling, " a man can die thus 
as well as in his bed. Truly, all is exceeding good 
as it is ordained ! 

Then he again looked out cheerfully towards the 
land, and at that moment Sir Elidoc and his horse- 
men appeared ; he bade them halt on the sunny 
strand, and vaulted lightly out of his saddle. His 
followers did the same ; and their horses, fastened 
together, were given to the care of several attendants, 
who led the noble animals again inland, while the 
Knight and his companions sprang into two boats, 
to row to the ship. 

"I said so," said Everard, joyously to himself, 
while he rubbed his yet vigorous hands together ; 
" I said so ; we are going very far away ! or, if any- 
where near, a sudden and bold exploit must be 
planned ! Well, one who has as little time to live 
as I, might well prefer the last !" 

He had almost sung aloud at his rudder, in his gay 
spirits. But as the Knight, richly dressed, sud- 
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denly stood beside him, as suddenly did the Squire 
Malvoisin stand beside the Knight. 

" O merciful God !" cried Everard, and all joy 
vanished from his cheeks, " is then that man again 
to go with us ?" 

Malvoisin laughed ; Elidoc was silent : then old 
Everard exclaimed again : " O my gracious master, 
leave one of us behind, either Malvoisin or me !" 

Elidoc muttered bitterly between his teeth : 
" Elidoc can henceforth never be without Mal- 
voisin ! He has mysteriously pledged me to him- 
self, and I can no more part from him. If, then, I 
must choose, leave the rudder, Everard, and let me 
sail forth upon the stormy ocean without thee !" 

At the beginning of the Knight's speech, Everard 
had risen from his place, and looked round for a boat 
which might carry him back to the shore ; but as 
Elidoc pronounced the last words, and then, almost 
like a mourner, hid his face in his mantle, Everard 
said, mildly : " That is another thing. Even if six- 
teen Malvoisins were in the ship I would remain at 
the helm ; or, rather, if there were so many, the 
more surely would I stay on account of the sixteen." 

Malvoisin walked away gnashing his teeth ; and 
Elidoc, dropping his mantle, looked up with an ex- 
pression strangely divided between joy and sorrow. 
" Raise the anchor !" he cried ; and then again : 
" Spread the sails, we steer towards the north !" 

Old Everard, calmly, but sadly smiling at his 
Knight, gave good heed to his important office. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The Princess Elinor sat in her harmonious hall, 
where the fountains, ever falling again into their 
basins, gave an unbroken, but sweetly varying me- 
lodj. Her fair head was bent forward, as she lis- 
tened to the harp-strings which were vibrating, 
though untouched, and she sang the following words 
to the mournful sounds : 



" Whence should come this trembling anguish ? 
No Genievra's heart is mine, 
Falsely in love's woe to languish ; 
A misleading light to shine. 

" Silent — ^holy bonds concealing — 
Did she lead him to his woe ; 
Like a false spell o'er him stealing, 
She was still her loved one's foe. 

" True to all my heart remaineth ! 
Unto one alone 'twas given : 
Yet how fierce a storm sustaineth I 
By a grief how keen is riven I 
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" Seem the >vild waves ceaseless hea\-ing, 
Thus in wrathful voice to moan : — 
' One there is — not thou — deceiving ! 
And the twain must be as one !' 

" Falsely, falsely are ye speaking ! 
Purer never yet the fame 
Of a noble hero, seeking 

For the prize of glorious name ! 

" O ye waves, for vengeance calling — 
Me o'erwhelm, in deadly strife ! 
Not on him the evil falling — 
Not so break my heart and life ! 



u 



Yet the heart may break — but never 
Can the spirit's life be o'er. 

Life shall bind me his for ever — 
Blissful life, on heavenly shore !" 



She was silent, and hearkened to the murmurings 
of the water and of the harp-strings ; she might 
soon have begun a new song, for she was wont thus 
to spend her hours now, between listening and sing- 
ing. But suddenly there arose a warlike crj of the 
sentinels on the hill, and she stood up, alarmed ; then 
with her silver bell she gave a signal for the ladies 
and pages who waited without to enter. 

" O Twain," she said, as she turned to the gay 
throng, " O Twain, thou who didst promise so fairly, 
where art thou ? Why didst thou say that my noble 
deliverer, Elidoc, was following thee closely ! and 
now a war-cry is heard on my rock, and no Elidoc 
is at hand to save !" 
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"Would you see him, dear lady," said the page, 
glowing with delight, as he pressed forward before 
the others, "would you see how on landing he 
strikes down your foes ? Come then, quickly, or you 
are delaying a glorious sight I Have you not 
already seen how he sprang out of his ship up to his 
breast in water, and reached the shore with the 
silvery drops falling around him like a sea-god ; 
then all the enemies gave way before him without 
striking a blow, in strange, wellnigh laughable, dis- 
may ! Do you hear ? Your garrison again gives 
forth a shout ! Be not alarmed — it is not because an 
enemy approaches, your defenders would then stand 
silent and motionless, and firm as these walls them- 
selves ! No, lady, no ! They shout because your 
hero, Sir Elidoc, has achieved some fresh daring 
deed. O wiU you not then see him fight, see him 
conquer ?" 

" Will I not ?" sighed Ulinor ; and with fairy 
swiftness she glided forth, and, with a gentle shudder, 
looked down from the battlement upon the combat 
on the shore below the rock. 

Oh ! how joyously did the march of Elidoc ascend 
to her ! How proudly did the blue and gold ban- 
ner of Elidoc float before her above the rising sand 
of the sea-shore. For now the enemy was pressing 
down in close squadrons, both of foot and horse ; 
they had recovered from their first surprise, and 
with shame and anger resolved to drive back the 
little band to the ship, or else to cut off its retreat, 
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and to overwhelm the few adventurers beneath the 
spears and hoofs of an immensely superior force. 

" You are come much too late, my sweet mis- 
tress," said Ywain, mournfully : " Just now the 
noble Knight shone so gloriously at the head of his 
troop on that grassy slip of land ; but now clouds of 
sand rise round him, as he presses onwards ; now he 
moves as if in a veil of mist, and hardly can his 
floating banner still tower on high at intervals, 
making known to us, * there fights the hero !' Ah, 
will it also say, * there conquers the hero ?' Or — 
so numberless are the squadrons bearing down on 
his little troop — * there falls the hero !' " 

But Elinor, inspired with unwonted courage by 
the presence of her beloved, and the war-cry of his 
race, said, as she proudly turned towards the page : 
" How now, Ywain ? I have often deemed that 
thou wouldst make a right noble warrior. How, 
then, art thou suddenly possessed by a spirit of fool- 
ish distrust ? Thou hast often been near Sir Elidoc, 
and yet but few flashes of his heroic spirit can have 
reached thy heart; they have the power to break 
through clouds and mists, and it is only to enhance 
their brightness, that clouds and mists gather around 
them now. Look, there flashes my lightning !" 

And, truly, at this moment the little troop of 
Brittany broke through the masses of the enemy, 
with lowered spears, so that on both sides the foes 
gave way, and Sir Elidoc was seen in all the glit- 
tering splendour of his arms, himself holding his 
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banner, and advancing with measured step before 
his soldiers, as if only ordering a brilliant review. 

" Seest thou the hero, O Twain ?" cried Ulinor, 
with glowing cheeks. " Seest thou him there, my 
page ? What sayest thou now ?" 

" Nothing !" answered the boy, indignantly, and 
eagerly seizing the little sword which hung as an 
ornament at liis side, the sheath and blade being so 
fastened together by a chain as to guard against any 
injury to its careless master. Ulinor turned away, 
with a smile, at his childish impatience, to gaze 
again there where her soul was attracted by her 
Knight. 

Again there was a thundering noise of shouts and 
clashing arms, and clouds of dust again concealed 
the Breton soldiers. But soon the angry tide re- 
treated for the second time, powerless, and Sir 
Elidoc, with his diminished band, stood upon the 
open plain, much nearer the rock. He lowered 
and waved his banner in sign of greeting to the 
lovely lady. But she stood above, as if entranced 
by joy, and sweet anxiety, and wonder. 

A sudden outcry of her women recalled her to 
herself. " Twain !" they cried ; " Twain 1 thou 
mad boy, whither art thou going ?" 

And " Twain !" cried the sentinels on the rock, 
as they ran together as if to stop the boy who was fly- 
ing wildly down the steep, holding on high his little 
sword which he had disengaged from its sheath. 
But none could check his daring course ; for, scorn- 
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ing all the windings of the path, he slid and leapt 
down the dizzy height, so that every instant it 
appeared as if he must inevitably fall down the 
almost perpendicular rock. But it was not so ; 
everything — whether it were a slight post on the 
path, or a bush grown out of the rock, or jutting- 
stone — everything gave the boy a help in a moment 
of utmost danger, but nothing was an obstacle, for 
he rushed on without pausing, and happily reached 
the bottom, while Illinor — all her thoughts yet fixed 
on Elidoc — whispered : " Is it not as if the angel of 
victory were flying down to the battle-field of the 
glorious hero ?" 

But the dust of the plain soon concealed the little 
messenger and his flashing sword. 

" He is crushed beneath the hoofs of the enemies' 
horses," said the women, sorrowfully ; but the Prin- 
cess, looking round in the untroubled joy of victory, 
answered : " Not so, the Knight will save him I" 
And at that moment the close square of the Bretons 
rushed, for the third time, into the hostile ranks 
which were closing all around them. The enemies 
were scattered, some taking to flight in wild terror, 
some in wild shame, so that all thought of their col- 
lecting again must be over. 

Then again, Elidoc, in his brilliant armour, and 
holding his banner, appeared at the head of his vic- 
torious little band, and — thus justifying minor's 
confidence — he bore Twain in his arms ; the child, 
somewhat stunned, clung to the Knight, but still 
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held his tiny sword firmly grasped in his right 
hand. 

minor, forgetful of all else, greeted her hero with 
her floating veil, and with her voice. He thanked 
her, by lowering and waving his banner, and then 
quickly planting it in the ground, he looked almost 
as if he were about to fly up on the wings of victory 
to his most dear lady. 

But he soon recollected himself. With a few 
words and signs he commanded his soldiers hastily 
to throw up barricades on both sides for the defence 
of the piece of ground which they had taken be- 
tween the shore and the rock ; he himself directed 
them, having often before, as leader, been accustomed 
to such important works. Meanwhile he gently laid 
the little page, who had received some injury, be- 
neath the shrubs of a grassy hillock, and then went 
to work with hand and voice. 

minor remained immoveable, her whole soul fixed 
on the labour of her Knight. At length, when 
trenches were cut and mounds raised, and the troops 
encamped behind them safe from, all possible attack, 
Elidoc again raised the half-slmnbering Twain, and 
bearing him in his arms, he flew up the rocky path, 
minor half-whispered, half-chaunted to the most 
faithful of her ladies : 

" See'st thou ? he bringeth back my page to me, 
And sweetest songs, and love, and victory !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Beneath a flowery bower in the garden of the rock 
sate minor and Elidoc side by side, lost in the 
delicious happiness of re-union, that truest foretaste 
of heaven which earth can give. The page Twain 
lay at their feet on the grass ; he had been slightly 
injured by one of the enemy's horses, and now 
seemed sunk in sleep, on his green and flowery bed. 
He might well sleep, for the lovers scarcely 
breathed, and but rarely let a few unconnected words 
fall from their smiling lips. Illinor, in her innocent 
joy, had quite forgotten the outer world, — and oh ! 
how gladly would Elidoc have done the same ! But 
althougli a few threatening flashes at times darted 
through his heavy-laden breast, yet he was able to 
extinguish them, while, with all the strength of his 
longing heart, he gave himself up to these pure mo- 
ments ; and at length he felt like one plunging 
beneath the clear waves, who hears no more of the 
tumults of the shore, or like one gazing upon the 
bright sunshine from whom at length every form of 
the visible world vanishes in the dazzling blending of 
colours. The only thing which recalled to him from 
time to time his woe was the sad wish : " Oh ! that it 
might never be otherwise ! that I might fade and pass 
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away in this blessed glow of light 1" Illinor had no 
such wish to form. She was now blessed, and she 
knew it. Pure souls take no care for the duration 
of their blessedness, because its earthly overthrow 
could not quite destroy their sweet happiness. They 
have tasted one drop of the blessed stream as an 
earnest of it, and they know, that after a few weary 
steps, that stream will flow and sparkle for them 
through all eternity. 

It was thus that Illinor was not terrified even 
when suddenly awaked out of her silent joy by the 
crash of horns and trumpets on the coast, while 
Elidoc started and trembled, as if the sounds once so 
dear and so often longed-for, were now a threatening 
call to the Judgment Seat He hastily sprang up, 
and went to that side of the bower where a sight of 
the sea might be had between the cunningly woven 
branches. A tear started to minor's eyes, but they 
still were smiling. The boy moved uneasily for a 
moment on the grass, but then he seemed again to 
slumber deeply and sweetly. 

Elidoc returned to his beloved with a scornful 
smile, and said : " It is nothing : only the enemy has 
undertaken to force my entrenchments ; there needed 
no knightly arm to repulse them ; they have fallen 
back terrified at my soldier's lances and arrows, and 
yet more frightened at the trenches and mounds. 
Let it remain so for to-day ; but to-morrow," — and 
his cheeks glowed with delight, — "to-morrow I 
mean to level my fortifications, and with all the 
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troops which I have landed, to offer battle on the 
open field to thy enemies, O lUinor !" 

" Thou art dreaming overboldly, my Ejiight ; thy 
dreams are glorious, but dangerous ; wouldst thou 
subdue a whole kingdom in arms with thy few 
Breton soldiers ?" 

" Such a thing has been seen before now on this 
world of ours, O lovely lady ! and certes, there are 
many Breton hearts who beat for thy pure beauty and 
thy undoubted rights. So soon as I advance, my faith- 
ful men will close around me, and before long I shall 
lift thy slender angel-form on the throne of thy fathers, 
and place their golden crown on thy dark locks." 

For an instant Illinor glowed with pride and joy. 
But again her delicate cheeks turned pale, and with 
all the gentle magic of her sweet, low voice, she 
said : " No, I pray thee, no ! my faithful Bjiight ! 
Let no blood be shed for my sake. Ah ! I did not 
call thee with such lofty thoughts ! I but wanted 
thee to bear me to thy fair blooming Brittany, 
which ever rises in my thoughts like a blessed 
paradise, blessed even on this side the grave ! 
There would I too bloom, under thy care, in thy 
ancestral castle. 

Elidoc's armour rattled fearfully, as he involun- 
tarily interrupted her sweet dream. 

She looked up at him trembling, and whispered : 
" Is then thy castle in the hands of the enemy, my 
Ejiight, that the thought of it so moves thee to 
anger ?" 
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"No," stammered forth the unhappy man, "no, 
not in the hands of enemies !" 

Then the boy opened sadly his dark eyes, and 
half raised himself from the grass and flowers, say- 
ing : " Oh : truly no ! who speaks of the enemy's 
hands ? There lives, there lives" — He paused as 
if in thought. 

An anguish of death seized on Elidoc's heart : 
now would the story of her whom Ywain called the 
Bjiight's angel-sister escape the boy's lips, and the 
whole fearful mystery must quickly be unfolded ; 
and minor, now in all the lovely joyousness of her 
young life, turn pale, and fade, and vanish away, in 
keenest anguish at the deceit of him, who was now 
all her help, and all her love, on earth. 

" Have I delivered thee for this ?" whispered he 
wildly, and hardly master of himself, as he bent 
down to the ear of the boy. But Ywain looked at 
him with childish displeasure, and when he had 
loudly and angrily cried out, " delivered me ? truly 
thou mightest have left that alone !" he sank back in 
silence on the flowery grass. 

" Ah ! heavens !" sighed Illinor, " how are all fair 
joys at once becoming changed and distorted ! Sir 
Knight, I scarcely know thee again, and even this 
gentle child seems to me other than himself !" 

A sad and angry laugh of the boy, which sounded 
as if coming from the grave rather than his grassy 
bed, gave back a feai'ful echo to her sigh. 

"In God's Name,'* she cried, and clasped her 
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beautiful hands towards heaven, " am I only dream- 
ing a disturbed dream ? — then let some one awaken 
me ! Ah ! just now all was so beautiful !" And 
melting into a stream of warm, soft tears, she sank 
back on the grassy bank, whispering : " Nay, nay, it 
is no dream I — in a dream one cannot so weep with- 
out awaking !" 

Then Elidoc knelt before her in repentance, he 
caressingly grasped both her fair hands, and said : 
" Only command ! I will bear thee hence even in 
this very hour if thou desirest me ! But force me 
not back to Brittany !" 

" No ?" exclaimed the boy, and with a strong 
effort he arose from his bed of flowers, and stood be- 
tween the lovers. " No ? And how darest thou 
make conditions with her, thou proud, too-happy 
Knight ? Verily she is no less thy sovereign mis- 
tress than mine ! But she has yet ever praised and 
extolled thee, whilst she reproached me before all 
her maidens as a faint-hearted boy, of whom she had 
once thought a noble Knight might be made ; but 
now — but now," and with difficulty he kept down 
his childish sobs, " but now, she has said that she 
erred !" And breaking forth into loud weeping, the 
child added : " O wherefore didst thou deliver me 
from the hoofs of the enemys horses ; thou wert over 
ready with thy help. Sir Knight ! Oh, hadst thou 
left me where I lay, I should now be sleeping quietly 
on that fair bloody field, and my shame would sleep 
with me I" 
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In unspeakable emotion, both the lovers embraced 
the sorrowing child, and amidst the sad caresses 
with which they tried to soothe him, their faces 
touched each other upon his lovely face. 

Then Elidoc, overcome, exclaimed : " He rightly 
blames me, that most faithful child ! I will take 
thee, minor, to Brittany, or wherever thou mayest 
direct me ! I no longer know any other will than 
thine I" 

minor answered with tears of joy : " Nay,- nay, 
thou submissive hero ! not there, where any sorrow 
might touch thy pure soul. Only take me hence be- 
fore night. Take me to some fair lovely island in 
the far distant ocean of the South ; the Troubadours 
sing of blessed lands which there, in endless spring, 
bloom out of the waves that gently veil them. Oh ! 
there, nothing more can trouble our happy love, 
neither my Britain, nor thy Brittany ! Let men 
quarrel for our throne, and our castle, and let them 
in vain ask after us ! Thetis, the wondrous fairy of 
the sea, will spread her protecting spells around us, 
and we shall live, and die, in sweet forgetfulness of 
all the world! We shall live, and love, and die 
peacefully, united and one !" 

Elidoc softly repeated after her all these magic 
words, as if an oath had been dictated to him ; and 
both felt as though the entrance into an earthly 
paradise were opened to them, while every cloud of 
misfortune seemed to depart, and to sink back, al- 
ready forgotten in the depths of a dreamy past. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Illinor, soon after, was standing in her gentle 
majesty in the midst of her ladies and maidens, who 
knelt around and clung to her, as she dismissed 
them from her service with consoling words. 

" See," she said, to the weeping women, " your 
tears draw now kindred drops from my eyes ; how 
would it be were I to take you from parents and 
beloved relations, and to sever many a tender heart 
from hopes not the less precious because unuttered ? 
For my voyage, dear children, takes me far, very 
far hence. What, could I see you fade beneath the 
heat of distant scorching suns, ye sweet flowers? 
Ah ! how fearfully would your tears then burn my 
soul ! Now they are but like the soft gentle dew 
of evening, which shines on every floweret at the 
going down of the sun. To-morrow ye will smile ; 
smile through the mist of your dewy tears. There, 
see ye not the faithful warriors who until this day 
have defended my rock ? they shall accompany you, 
even before I myself depart ; and while the heroes of 
Brittany defend this plain against any attack of the 
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foe, they shall accompany you, and lead all ye gentle 
women to your houses or your castles. And when 
the next dawn of day brings you precious greetings, 
which you have long been denied, then will tears 
of joy trickle down your cheeks ; no more tears 
of sorrow ! — ^no ! You will have regained your 
sweet homes, and I go forth to seek a new home. 
I am the bride of my knightly hero and de- 
liverer !" 

She clung with soft blushes to Elidoc's arm, while 
her attendants gave her joy in the midst of their 
tears, and then silently departed, accompanied by 
the former guards of the castle. 

Illinor stood alone with Elidoc — the boy Twain 
had again sunk down at their feet in the dreamy 
feverish exhaustion brought on by the evening air — 
and she gazed with a sweet sadness on the scenes 
around her, from which she was now to part for 
ever. The flowers of the garden gave forth fra- 
grance, the music of the waters falling in the shells 
sounded sweetly, and the poetic soul of the maiden 
gave forth the following song : 

" Fare thee well, thou much-loved light ! 

Ye shady bowers, fare ye well ! 

Ye sounds of warning, fare ye well ! 
■ All, and for ever fare ye well 1 

" Far off I follow other paths ; 
I'm drawn by secret magic tone, 
Attracted to a world unknown. 
Another light allures me there. 
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" Withhold me not, thou much-loved light, 
Mislead me not, ye shady bowers, 
No, let me go— the magic powers 
Possess me now for evermore. 

" A hero's proud heroic course, 
Now calls me to yet brighter light, 
Hell win whatever of fair and bright. 
Shines amid victory's holy sounds ! 

" Earth's pride and splendour all is vain. 
We seek a pure eternal ray ; 
All earthly sounds will die away, 
Our love will shine for evermore." 

The boy gaily lifted himself up at the inspiring 
tones of those lovely lips, and would fain have 
walked stoutly before the lovers as their bold guide. 
But soon his wound made him shudder painfully ; 
niinor, in alarm, caught at him, while Elidoc 
quickly lifted him up and bore him on. Ulinor lent 
her aid with gentle caresses, and the boy, from 
whose face had vanished almost every trace of dis- 
pleasure or pain, looked with a smile at his two 
supporters, as they descended the rocky path with 
him. Yet louder sounds of joy from the Breton 
troop arose to greet the noble Knight and Lady, 
and Elidoc softly whispered to Illinor : 
^ "I once saw sculptured on the stone of a fair 
Roman grave in Brittany, two lovers bearing in 
their arms the little heathen god of love, as we now 
bear this wondrous child." 

Illinor whispered back : " Ah ! love is truly a 
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wondrous child I Before thy first landing here, 
could the maiden daughter of the King have ever 
foreseen that she should leave her blooming palace 
garden after this fashion ?" 

" Art thou, therefore, displeased with me, royal 
maiden T 

** So little, that I would rather die in thy ship, 
than live and reign yonder without thee.** 

Her beautiful lips smiled with unspeakable sweet- 
ness ; Elidoc gently bent towards her ; when the 
boy, starting in angry fear, called out reprovingly : 
" He who carries me, must carry me properly !" 

" See, now, what an imperious boy he is !" said 
the Knight, laughing. 

" He still plays unconsciously the part of love !" 
answered lUinor, with a sweet but almost mournful 
smile. " Didst thou think that he would show him- 
self more gentle ?" 

And carefully watching their steps and move- 
ments, they both carried the child safely to the 
plain, while he sat as in triumph on high, and no 
more thought of chiding them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The moon was silvering the waves of the sea 
when the anchor was raised, and a fresh yet soft 
wind blew on the swelling sails of the ship. 

" An excellent breeze !" cried old Everard, gailj, 
as he sat at the helm. " A breeze which whispers 
to my soul : * Weal and good fortune will attend my 
dear Lord Elidoc ! Now set we sail !' " And in 
the joy of his heart the old man began to sing : 

" Now set we sail I 

Full soon to hail 
Thee, Bretagne, our loved Fatherland. 

Thee soon to greet — 

With youth's joy bright and sweet — 
With waving pennon, voice and hand !' 



i»> 



But Elidoc, who stood with Illinor on the fore- 
part of the deck, while the boy Twain had again 
curled himself up at their feet, looked round in dis- 
pleasure at the grey-haired helmsman, and cried 
loudly, across the ship : " He who fancies that I am 
going back to Brittany, has fallen into a foolish 
error. Our course, my friends, is towards the fair 
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wondrous isles of the South, and we shall never 
again see Brittany while we live on earth." 

A deep stillness of all the crew followed for a 
moment these rapidly spoken words. Even the 
busy sailors paused in their diligent labours at 
the sound ; for although almost the whole of the 
crew consisted of young and careless men, yet 
the thought that they never more would see their 
dear native land, laid hold on even the lightest, as 
with the icy grasp of death. Verily this is a sort 
of death ! Old Everard's song was now completely 
stopped. True, he tried to compose himself and 
sing on, but he hummed lower and lower : 

" Now sail we forth — 
Now sail we forth" — 

and then was altogether silent, and quietly clasped 
his hands together above the rudder. 

Elidoc would fain have given forth a joyous song, 
but he could recall none such to mind. Fair Illinor, 
gently trembling, nestled close to him. Then 
quickly bending over the boy, he whispered : " A 
lay, dear Ywain, a lay, which treats of some daring 
voyage ! Thou knowest so many songs, thou must 
know such a one !" 

Ywain nodded his head in assent, and said, inno- 
cently : " Will you have that one of the Fay Mor- 
gana, when she fled from Britain, and built her 
cloud-castle in the southern sea ?" 
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" What you wiU !" cried EHdoc, hastUy. " Only 
sing !" 

And the boy lifted up his sweet-toned voice in the 
following words : 

" Fare thee well, thou misty coast I 
Fare thee well, thou northern shore 1 
If man could see his future goal, 
His heart could then withstand no more. 

" Yes ! fare ye well, bold Arthur's CUffs, 
Which once protecting round me tower'd ; 
Yes ! fare ye well, ye cooling shades. 
Above my head at noon embower*d. 

A magic terror 

Makes me stray — 

The might of love 

Tears me away! — 

Now let all sing — ^with warning lay, 

Come ye with me — Or will ye stay ?" 

Surprise and regret had almost vanished from the 
crew before the sweet notes of the child ; and they 
recognized Twain's lay as a joyous old national 
song. So one after another — ^Everard alone re- 
maining silent — they joined in the burthen : 

" Fare thee well, thou misty coast I 
Fare thee well, thou northern shore ! 
If man could see his future goal, 
His heart could then withstand no more." 

Again the boy began to sing, and this time, 
minor, with recovered brightness, added her soft 
enchanting tones : 
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" Now, welcome to ye, magic isles, 
Where great Morgana's love hath sway; 
Where the foolish sigh is hush'd, 
Where nought can e*er love's flame allay. 

There, sweetly smiles 

United love ; 

There, ranks on ranks 

Spring up and move. 

Now let all sing 

With warning lays, 

Dare ye to tread 

Th' enchanted maze ?" 

And yet more gaily than before arose the chorus : 

" Fare thee well, thou misty coast I 
Fare thee well, thou northern shore I 
If man could see his future goal, 
His heart could then withstand no more." 

The boy began the conclading verse ; and Elidoc, 
at minor's side, joined in with his full manly 
voice : 

" What hy man a cloud is called, 
Shall keep us firom mankind secure ; 
Shall emhrace, surround, and menace. 
In magic light, and lustre pure ! 

Phantoms of night 

We need not fear, 

Visions of love 

Gleam sweetly here ! 

Now let all sing 

With warning lay. 

Thou brightest star 

Dost flee away ?" 
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And as if seized by some gay frenzy, all repeated, 
singing and dancing : 

" Fare thee well, thou misty coast ! 
Fare thee well, thou northern shore ! 
Could man but see his future goal, 
His heart could then withstand no more." 

Old Everard alone remained motionless at the 
rudder, and, with his eyes turned towards heaven, 
repeated, low to himself, a very different melody : 

" Did my Knight know his future goal, 
Did he but seek King Arthur's strand ! — 
Save him, O God, from hidden shoal, 
And lead him to the Eternal Land." 



END OF BOOK II. 
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AN OLD BRETON LEGEND. 



BOOK m. 

CHAPTER I. 

The sea roared, and foamed up towards the clouds ; 
the heavy clouds, through which fiery flashes broke at 
times, came down towards the sea, and thunder-bolts 
fell repeatedly upon the hissing waves. Only at 
intervals could the wind be heard amidst the uproar, 
but then it howled the more fearfully, almost like 
a chorus of wild death-hymns, now sobbing, now 
rejoicing, and now with sounds of mockery, driving 
its victims down into eternal woe. 

Days and nights this lasted, and days and nights 
were much alike; the sun looked down so pale 
through the grey mist, and the full moon shone so 
red and wild through the black and stormy clouds. 
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The luckless vessel which bore Elidoc and Illinor, 
wellnigh dismasted, reeled now on the top of tower- 
ing waves, then down again into the depths between. 
All power of control and direction, all knowledge 
of their bearings, had been long since lost by the 
crew ; their efforts against the death which threat- 
ened them, seemed more the effect of despair than 
hope. Old Everard alone kept at the helm as firm 
and steady as the uproar of the elements would 
allow, and he alone had already several times, by 
his dexterous strength, saved the ship from going 
down. 

For Elidoc, in these straits, was no longer their 
chief and captain ; his whole mind was absorbed by 
care for Illinor, for her whom he had so deceived. 
He thought but for her, he breathed but for her. 
All his words and efforts were each minute em- 
ployed to conceal the danger from her, or at least 
to occupy her mind by his gentle tending and loving 
words and looks. 

Perchance you deem this to have been a childish 
and useless effort in the midst of a storm at sea ? 
Ye greatly err, ye who thus think. Illinor felt in 
every care, and word, and deed, of her beloved, 
his love for her ; and truly that is a consolation, 
such as no other earthly consolation can compare 
with, because this feeling, however darkened, yet 
bears a faint reflection of that which is eternal and 
heavenly. 
The storm once abated for a few moments, just 
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as the shades of evening were closing in — that hour 
for sweet repose on land — but the experienced 
eyes of the seamen only foresaw that wilder tempests 
would arise during the night. 

And now, as when they sailed from the British 
shores, Elidoc and Illinor stood on the forepart of 
the ship, and at their feet lay the page Ywain, ex- 
hausted, and half asleep. Elidoc whispered soothing 
words in the ears of his beloved, as she leaned upon 
him, but she gently shook her dark locks, and mur- 
mured softly the verse of Elidoc's march : 

" Aching heart, 

Breaking part, 
Through this dark world driven^ 

Meeting bright, 

Endless light 
Awaiteth us in heaven." 

" Yes ! if thus it were 1" thought Elidoc. " If 
thus it might yet be for me ! But I have staked 
all on this earth ; she will endure me no longer 
upon her, and the sea is only drawing one long 
mighty breath, the more surely to engulph the 
monstrous traitor." 

But while he firmly repressed the words which 
rose to his lips, and Illinor, too, was silent, from a 
deep, ever-increasing foreboding of death, there arose 
a low murmur on his ear, which seemed to proceed 
from many voices, and drew nearer and nearer, till 
Illinor likewise awoke from her solemn musings, and 
turned her beautiful head towards the sound. 
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The foremost of the soldiers and seamen, who 
had gathered into a large group, drew back with 
reverent salutations, when that lovely, majestic coun- 
tenance shone so unexpectedly upon them, and all 
did the same as they caught the fair sight. 
But still there was heard a vexed, discontented 
murmur amongst them, not unlike the noise of the 
waves, which ever more clearly announcing the 
return of the storm, now whispered louder and 
louder over the face of the sea. 

minor, full of an indistinct dread, pressed more 
closely to the side of the Knight, whilst he, with 
all the strength of his warrior voice, thundered to 
the murmurers : " What would ye have ? Speak, 
or be altogether silent ; murmurs are only fit for 
mutineers, and God have mercy on the miserable 
men who should seem such to me I" 

AU was hushed. But a few moments after, whis- 
pers began anew amongst those farthest off, and 
a strange movement was seen in the crowd. It 
seemed as if they were trying to bring forward by 
force, some one who was resisting violently, but at 
length the united strength of many, overcame the 
resistance of one. Before he himself was aware of 
it, Malvoisin stood close to the Knight, and all 
voices cried out : " He has said it ! He was the 
first to say it, and we all believe that he is 
right!" 

Vainly did old Everard's warning voice sound 
from the helm : " Stay yet awhile ! force him not 
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to plunge into destruction ! Stay, brothers ! It is 
nothing but folly and superstition ; and the renewed 
storm requires all our united strength !" 

Then suddenly MalVoisin cried out in despair, 
and all his pallid features were wildly conVtdsed : 
" Is it then so ? Is that fearful death-threatening 
storm rising again ? Now then, now then ! Let 
that be done which can alone save us from perish- 
ing. O all ye companions in misfortune, do ye 
not feel how dreadful will be our end in the salt, 
foaming waves ? Ha ! it has often touched my 
heart, albeit little given to compassion, to see the 
deer driven by our eager pursuit in the chase to 
a stream, and then rushing in, buffet with the oppo- 
sing waves. And yet he is seldom overwhelmed ; 
but even the struggle with those wildly dancing foes, 
the waves, which now threaten to swallow him up 
as they rage and swell, now subside, as if in mockery 
of the strong limbs which would stem them. O my 
comrades, it must be a destruction dreadful beyond 
measure ! And when the deer sinks, at last, it is in 
the clear stream, from which, in happier days, he 
was wont to drain refreshment. But we ! we shall 
be in that dreary salt sea ! The element which 
will engulph us is ever hostile. And in its cham- 
bers below dwell hideous monsters, such as we 
hardly see in our wildest dreams, who will swallow 
us up ; perchance, while we are still half alive they 
will swallow us ! And when one horrible form has 
torn off our arms, he will, as if in sport, fling us 
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bleeding to another yet more fearful monster. We 
shall become mad with pain and terror, and shall 
howl one to the other : this is the water hell I These 
are the water devils I" 

A cry of terror from many mouths interrupted 
the fearful picture, so that Malvoisin shrank within 
himself, as if crushed, and spoke no more. 

minor trembled in Elidoc's arms, as the silver 
poplar trembles before the blast of the thunder- 
storm ; she whispered in her lover's ears : "Ah ! my 
beloved, I first saw thee and gained thy love in my 
Hall of Waters ; am I now to go down to such a 
fearful hall of waters as that demon speaks of ?" 

Elidoc's eyes flashed flre upon the vile Malvoisin, 
while his arms caressingly pressed the beautiful 
maiden. 

Then said the crafty squire, with apparent com- 
posure and good-will: "Be comforted, my com- 
rades, there is yet deliverance for us, a sure 
deliverance !" 

" O yes ! a sure deliverance !" cried all, as out of 
one mouth. 

Even lUinor whispered, while a sweet glow of 
hope lighted up all her lovely features : " What, a 
sure deliverance ? Oh I how unjustly did I distrust 
him, the wise, kindly helper !" 

But Elidoc stood stiff and cold, for he saw that 
Malvoisin turned gloomily away from minor's win- 
ning smile, and that seemed to him a most fearful 
omen. 
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He was not wrong. Malvoisin, after looking at 
minor, shrank for a few minutes from speaking 
before her, but the wild, half-threatening whispers 
and gestures of those behind, urged him on, and 
looking round at the frightful stormy clouds which 
the setting sun seemed heavily to press down upon 
the waves, he suddenly cried out in insolent despe- 
ration : ^'Now then, one thing can save us ! — ^the sac- 
rifice of the doomed head which clouds, and waves, 
and winds, are seeking for in this unhappy vessel I 
Let my words be loudly echoed by you all, and all 
stand by me to win our safety ; that maiden must 
be thrown into the waves as a victim to wrathful 
nature ! She is not, as you may hitherto have sup- 
posed, one entrusted to Sir Elidoc's charge. She is 
his beloved, she is his betrothed ; to the injury of 
our lawful lady, and his lawful wife, Ellenor ! Deny 
it," he exclaimed, advancing yet more daringly in 
his rebellious mood, '' Deny it, if thou canst, thou 
bold, audacious Knight !" 

But he might have poured forth yet more out- 
rageous words, without, at this moment, incurring 
risk from the unhappy Elidoc. For ah I the gentle 
minor, like a broken lily, lay in his arms, as if 
crushed to death by those words of thunder which 
unveiled the deceit of her beloved, and he now had 
eyes, and ears, and thoughts for her alone. But alas ! 
he had not words for her when in broken accents she 
whispered : " Tell me that he speaks falsely, that 
cruel man ! Tell me that thou hast no wife — tell me 
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that thou hast but one troth, and that is plighted to 
thy poor Illinor !" Then he, feeling himself altogether 
lost, gazed fixedly and silently down on his beloved, 
and dared not soften her anguish by even a sigh. All 
that he could give to her imploring look of agony, 
were two large heavy tears, which at length dropped 
from his eyes on her pale cheeks. Then she sighed 
forth from the depth of her heart : " Ah ! thou canst 
not deny it, thou Knight once so bold and so fiery ! 
Ah ! thou hast broken my heart, and yet it was 
thine !" She pressed both hands on her bosom with 
a convulsive motion. But that poor innocent heart 
beat no more, and closing her angel eyes, she lay 
as a stiff corse in Elidoc's arms. 

" She is dead !" sighed old Everard, who in this 
fearful moment less thought of the helm than of 
the terrible storm of God's vengeance which was 
falling on his unhappy lord, and so for the first time 
in his life he, unbidden, gave over to another the 
post entrusted to him. "She is dead !" repeated he, 
sighing, and gently took the cold angelic form from 
Elidoc's arms, and laid her upon some cushions which 
had been placed at her feet for the sick Twain. 

But this hapless boy, who had hitherto remained 
still and motionless, now suddenly sprang up with 
almost speechless wildness ; he but muttered fiercely 
between his teeth : " Dead ? Ay, truly, dead ?" 
Then with faltering steps he drew near Malvoisin, 
and silently struck him on the side with his little 
sword. 
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Only sKghtly hurt by the childish thrust, the 
angry ruffian made his sword flash. One rapid 
stroke, and the boy, with an involuntary cry, fell 
on the deck in his blood. 

Then Elidoc awoke from his trance, as awakes 
the lion who has been robbed of his cubs, or even 
of some small creature with whom, in his kingly 
fashion, he had lovingly and faithfully played ; 
roused by the shriek of the child, he calmly lifted 
himself up, so slowly and awfully, that he appeared 
to all around like some rising tower ; and when he 
stood there in all his wondrous strength, he drew 
slowly, very slowly, his sword out of its sheath, 
held the flat of the blade now towards the sky, now 
towards the sea, as if it were of much importance 
to him that he should see both reflected on the 
steel ; and then, with a voice fearfully soft, which 
seemed to hover between madness and a terrible 
energy : " Hush ! little child, hush I The cup runs 
over, but now judgment draws near. And thou, 
O my enemy Malvoisin, draw thy sword, that thou 
mayest yet die with honour ! For in thy life-time 
thou hast worn the colours of an honoured race ; 
though its last descendant be a fearful sinner, the 
race yet remains noble. Now hush ! little child, 
hush !" 

All the trembling crew made way for him ; and 
Malvoisin, driven by a terrible power, seized his 
sword exactly as Elidoc had done; he raised it 
with the same movement, he placed it in the same 
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position opposite to his lord's, as if Elidoc had 
directed the combat, and Malvoisin must exactly 
copy him. 

Then said Elidoc, in a low voice : " Are we both 
properly prepared ?" 

Malvoisin groaned forth from his trembling 
breast, a low, wildly laughing, " Yes, yes ! It is a 
marvellous game I" 

"Yes," said Elidoc, still lower, "but now give 
heed! The most marveUous part is yet to come. 
Scarcely have I counted two, and it will come. 
Give heed — One !" 

"One!" repeated Malvoisin, gnashing his teeth, 
and he laid his sword against Elidoc's yet more 
carefully. 

"Two!" counted Elidoc. But before Malvoi- 
sin's two could be counted, his head flew overboard 
by a stroke of Elidoc's weapon, and his body was 
flung by Elidoc after his head into the foamy 
sea. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The boy Twain, severely wounded, lay at the feet 
of his dead mistress, and the skilful old Everard 
in vain tried to stop the blood from the deep wound 
in his breast. Elidoc, kneeling beside Ulinor, turned 
at times his heavy, tearless eyes, from his beloved to 
the bleeding page, and then it seemed as if a moist 
cloud obscured his sight ; but no tears yet came. 

The crew stood around, silently gazing on the sad 
spectacle of death, and dying agony, and grief. 

At length Twain whispered to the old man : 
" Give thyself no more useless trouble, kind Eve- 
rard, and do not give me useless pain. Life is 
ebbing fast firom my heart. And besides, old helms- 
man," said he> once again kindling into fiill con- 
sciousness, '^ Besides, what art thou doing ? Just 
before the wicked Malvoisin struck me, thou didst 
speak of the storm returning, and thou, O helms- 
man, art not at thy post !" 

" Be calm, dear child !" said Everard. " In that 
which Malvoisin spake of the sea and the tempest 
requiring the sacrifice of a devoted head, he may not 
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have altogether lied ; for since the waves have 
seized and swept far hence his ghastly corse, they 
come up much more gently, and the stormy clouds 
have ceased to threaten. See, dear Twain, the sun 
even in his going down is yet lord over the black 
clouds ; see how he presses them down, and how the 
stars, becoming more and more lovely, begin to look 
forth from the appeased sky !" 

Gently and cautiously he raised Twain, and the 
dying boy turned liis sadly loving looks on the de- 
parting sun. 

A glance from eyes which would soon be those of 
an angel, fell softly and soothingly on Elidoc's heart, 
so that he cried, as his tears suddenly gushed forth : 
"O save that boy for me, Everard, save him for 
mer 

But the skilful old man sorrowfully shook his 
reverent head, and the pale boy, though he could not 
see Everard, who was kneeling behind him, likewise 
shook his golden locks : "It may not be!" he whis- 
pered now, "It may not be, dear Sir Kiiight." 
And beckoning Elidoc a little nearer to him, he said, 
in a yet lower voice : " Why then should I live ? 
Lady Blinor said once that I was a timorous child, 
and that she had erred when she hoped that I should 
grow up a noble hero. It is true that afterwards in 
her kindness and goodness she spoke many consoling 
words to me ; but, dear Sir Knight, the dart with 
its barbs stuck all too firmly, and had I even after- 
wards become a true Kiiight, the wound would ever 
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have rankled and tormented me, and taken from me 
alljoyousness, and all beKef that I was, in sooth, a 
hero. No, no, there was no entire cure for it, so 
Grod has sent beautiful, soothing death to me ; yes, 
He heals all ; — and over me— oh ! raise me yet 
higher, Everard, that I may see distinctly how the 
moon begins to fringe with silver the deep blue 
waves ! — and over me those waves will lovingly 
spread themselves, leaving no trace behind them, 
covering my shame and my blood as in an honour- 
able grave !" 

" What, thou noble boy !" cried Elidoc, " dost 
thou deem that I will sink thee in the sea, like the 
faithless Malvoisin ?" 

" O," said the boy, smiling, " there is much space 
below ! Malvoisin and I will surely never meet. 
And as for what he prated about the fearfulness of 
the depths of the sea, he assuredly lied. Would 
our good God lay to rest there so many of His 
children, if all below were so : hideous ? No, I 
picture to myself much fairer things ; there are 
bright beautiful shells, and fine red corals ! and 
there may also be kindly little mermaidens — ^they 
are called undines — ^who wiU deck out my slumber- 
ing body with shells and corals — perchance even 
with pearls! The legends say that they weep 
pearls. Dost thou think that I am wandering. Sir 
Elidoc ? Thou lookest at me sadly and inquiringly. 
Nay, noble Knight, I do not wander, though I am 
near, very near, death. The nearer the better ! I 
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mean, the nearer to death the freer we shall be finam 
wanderings. And jet, perhaps, I maj have erred 
when I spc^e of the ondines decking me out ; but I 
was not altogether wrong about the undines^ nor 
about their pearly tears ! Their pearly tears must 
be a sweet reality, Sir Knight But however that 
may be— earth and sea — ^ He paused as if in happy 
thought, and a glow, as though the evening sun had 
still been in the sky, lighted up his sweet face, and 
with raised voice he continued : '^ Earth and sea wiU 
give up their dead unto the Lord !" It sounded like 
the chanting of a Psalm. But again the little voice 
sank to a caressing, childish tone : '^ Is it not true, 
dear Sir Knight, thou wilt let me down on the blue 
and silver mantle of the sea ? Wilt thou not ? 
And even whilst Elidoc assented, the pure loving 
soul of the boy mounted up to Gk)d ! 
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CHAPTER III. 



They gently and carefully lowered with ropes into 
the sea, the body of the beautiful boy, as it lay on 
silken cushions ; and when the moon-lit covering of 
the waves closed over him, all felt as if a sweet, 
heavenly vision had vanished from their sight. Old 
Everard softly sang these words : 

" Cut off in Spring time's earliest bloom, 
From all pollution pure and free ; 
Oh I if we rightly thought of life, 
Who would not gladly die like thee ? 

" Thou hast not known hot Summer's drought, 
Nor through her storms and tempests past. 
Nor seen the leaves of Autumn fall. 
Nor felt dark Winter's chilling blast. 

" Thou knewest just enough of woe 

To train thee on thy heavenward way — 
Thou laid'st thee on thine angel's breast. 
While angel lips sang ' Come away !' 

" Then didst thou answer, with a smile, 
' Oh ! beauteous seraph, here am I !' 
Thine angel fondly spread his wings. 
And lifted thee beyond the sky. 

X 
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" We, shuddering, saw the sinM man 
Sink nnassoiled, beneath the sea. 
And then we saw thee die, sweet child — 
Who wonld not gladly die like thee ?" 

And involuntarily many repeated, as they fixed 
their eyes where Ywain's fair corse had disap- 
peared : 

" Thou lovely child, we saw thee die. 
We all would gladly die like thee !" 

" Why stare ye after the sunken body of the boy ? 
Look here, look, ye are allowed; here death rules 
with all his resistless, wondrous sway ! Oh ! if he 
could make what is here icy-cold and livid, why does 
he not the like with all the superfluous world !" 

These sad, but with all their sadness almost angry 
words, were spoken by Elidoc, as he knelt beside his 
pale lady, in a tone of such fearful anguish, that all 
shuddered and felt themselves irresistibly drawn to- 
wards hun. 

" See," continued he, with a choked voice, as he 
gently drew back the veil from that fairest face. 
" See how pale an angel is in sleep, and yet, how 
unspeakably lovely and sweet ! O let the sun 
boast, and the gaudy world boast ! She rests here 
so pale, so pale in the white moonlight. Let earth 
and sea, and sun and stars contend, with all their 
many-coloured, varied beauty — ^nothing glorious like 
her will ever again spring from them ! What do 
we here with our grief ? we, now so lonely, so lost 
in this bereaved world ! Gently, let us deceive the 
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earth — she deems that we shall lower the corse into 
some fair grassy spot, and that there it will change 
and be forgotten ! No, no, we will embalm it ; 
with the balms of nature herself we will preserve it 
in spite of nature! We will keep with us that 
angelic form, and build a mausoleum above it! 
Then, O destroying death, thou wilt be deceived — 
yea, overcome with all thy vain proud boastings ! 
And now shall all the labour of my life be devoted 
to make such a resting place, such a temple, for her, 
my sweet Illinor ! Quickly shall it be done on the 
first coast where I shall land in all my knightly 
strength. That coast before us — ^yes, it is well! — 
how strangely it rises up out of the sea. There will 
I land ! there will I win a princely grave for my lost 
love. K not, we will all redden the strand with our 
life's blood ! Steer for it, Everard ; now steer for 
it, even were a thousand demons to oppose us, steer 
for it !" 

Old Everard, who had already returned to his post 
at the helm, said, with a grave smile : '' O my mas- 
ter, you have no demons here to overcome ! Here 
will no one oppose your landing? We have 
unawares been driven by the wind and waves to a 
friendly shore. Look around you, my lord ! here is 
Brittany ! Lift up your eyes, yonder over the woods 
shines Castle Elidoc !" 

" Brittany ! Castle Elidoc !" sighed the Knight. 
And he sank down senseless beside the faded form of 
his beautiful Illinor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Uncertain whether their Kiiight yet lived or 
whether his heart had broken in the agony, 
his soldiers had borne him to land, and had 
there laid him down on the dewy grass, beside 
the corse of the fair British Princess. For old 
Everard had said : " If anything can recall that 
noble, but greatly erring life, it will be the well- 
known, balmy fragrance of his native land. Ah ! 
men feel, but they do not imderstand, the softening 
influence which such fragrance exercises over their 
hearts. Breezes and sounds! Now, ye trum- 
peters, place yourselves somewhat farther from 
him, and sound the notes of his march, which 
has so often called him to fair knightly deeds ! 
But blow them softly at first, very softly. A 
crashing blast drives away recollection, but it will 
awaken sweetly at a gentle sound, and come back 
by degrees, like a playful child that has strayed. 
Softly, my friends, if you would recall to life your 
beloved lord and master !*' 

Softly, and from a distance, the sounds floated 
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through the fragrant air ; and the moon, as if 
allured forth by some sweet recollection, burst from 
between the clouds, and poured down her silvery 
light on the two beautiful forms which lay in the 
paleness of death. They looked already like figures 
formed of some polished metal, adorning their own 
noble monuments. 

minor moved not — ^But when his march began 
for the second time, Elidoc put his right Jiand to 
his left side, as if feeling for his sword, at the same 
time half raising himself, quickly, and calling out : 
" All the squadrons together ! To the right ! The 
first follow me I Onwards ! Give our battle-cry !" 

But soon perceiving the pale, sleeping form be- 
side him, he whispered, as he put his finger on his 
lips : " Hush ! Even ye trumpeters, with your 
joyous sounds, be still ! She must not be awakened 
till the victory is won ; bear her on the green 
shield, where she now lies, gently to her father's 
house. When the play of swords begins, then give 
our wonted battle-cry — ^ He stopped, and looked 
at the pale lady ; then, weeping aloud, he exclaimed : 
" O minor !" and, kneeling down beside her, he 
buried his head in the grass. But soon he arose 
in all his strength, and said, looking proudly 
around : " The grief is great, but a hero should be 
yet greater! We have now to think of burying 
a King's daughter, and the ground will not be hol- 
lowed out by showers of unmanly tears. Let us 
prepare the deepest foundations whereon to raise a 
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wondrous building, the marvel of the whole world, 
which will tell of her whose monument it is. O, 
minor ! distant ships shall see the loftj towers of 
thy tomb, and, finding thereby safety from ship- 
wreck, shall sing : * Thus has Ulinor helped us !' 
Up ! let us begone ! Up, bear her on in triumph ! 
Why gaze ye so at me ? What, .do ye think that 
I am but dreaming ? O, ye are the poor dreamers ! 
Give heed, no one in your every-day world knows 
more distinctly than I what is to be done ; give heed, 
and I will prove it to you. But he who does not 
instantly follow me, let him look to his head ! See, 
yonder rise the towers of my castle — ^" An involun- 
tary shudder interrupted him, but he subdued it, and 
continued, with proud composure : " Yonder rise 
the towers of my castle over that woody hill! 
There below, lies the valley where I the last time 
met the Forester Reginald, and delivered him from 
the stirrups of his frantic steed! Farther off, is 
seen the road to the ducal city of Vannes ! Will 
ye now believe that I am standing, free from 
dreams, in the midst of your every-day existence ? 
There the summits of the trees in Arthur's Forest 
lift themselves up towards heaven in their silent 
majesty." 

But suddenly he ceased, and in deep thought, 
drew somewhat back from his troops, as they 
submissively bowed before him. 

Then he called Everard to him, and whispered 
in his ear : '^ Old Father, I am a great sinner, and 
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thou must long ago have observed it. But still 
thinkest thou not that the holy Hermit Ambrose, 
in Arthur's Forest, would have compassion on me, 
if I now went to him and told him of my woe ?" 

"My poor unhappy master," said the old man, 
with a sorrowful voice, "it depends not upon the 
Hermit Ambrose, whether you obtain compassion 
or not There is One who can have compassion on 
you, and He surely will. One alone ! that is our 
good God !" 

" Our good God !" repeated Elidoc, with a child- 
like expression on his face, as he smiled through his 
tears, and raised his longing eyes and arms towards 
the moon-lit sky. But soon dropping them again, he 
said, with a despairing sigh: "Oh ! that is good and 
beautiful for others ! But the thunder of the 
Eternal has struck me too fearfully ; now I dare no 
longer call Him — as I was taught when a boy to 
address Him with full trust — our good — ^" He 
paused. 

" Our good, good God !" added Everard, as if 
to reassure his master. " He wounds but to heal." 
Elidoc looked around, with a gentle smile, and 
then said, in a low voice : " Thou dost, then, truly 
believe that the Eternal Mercy has put so wondrous 
a remedy, as that Ambrose sought for, in the power 
of the little weasel ? And that Ambrose can, by 
its means, recall the dead to life again ?" 

" My lord, God alone can raise the dead !" said 
the old man. " But then we men know not always 
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what is really dead, and what is really alive. The 
error often begins in our own souls, and spreads 
through all we do, or all we leave undone, who 
knows how far?" 

" Thou sayest well I" said Elidoc, speaking again 
somewhat wildly, as his anguish returned. " Thou 
speakest almost like Ambrose ; thou must certainly 
know if he has, indeed, learnt such an art from 
the weasels. Oh ! linger not, my own life hangs 
thereon !*' 

" My lord," said the old man, and tears were in 
his eyes, " God knows how willingly I would give 
my life for yours ! But how can I now say yes or 
no I I only know that God makes known His 
strength and wonders, in weak, mean creatures, and 
Ambrose ever deeply understood the innermost 
workings of Nature." 

Then Elidoc, as if with new life, aroused himself 
from his heavy grief : " To Arthur's Forest !" cried 
he to his troops. " Bear me this angelic corse to 
Arthur's Forest — ^this angelic corse, said I? — ^nay, 
this angelic form, I would have said ! Who says 
that she is dead ?" 

And with a fearful fire in his eyes, he repressed 
the answer in his own heart. But when he saw 
that, lifting up Elinor's body, the soldiers set forth 
in the direction pointed out, he galloped rapidly 
before, ever crying out : " Ambrose, Hermit Am- 
brose I O, my only help, come forth to me out of 
thy blessed shades !" 
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CHAPTER V. 



With this wild cry of anguish, Elidoc rapidly 
pressed on, till he was in the depths of Arthur's 
Forest. And now he thought that the light of the 
Hermit's lamp ought to appear to him, from amidst 
the thickly tangled branches. But no lamp threw 
its friendly gleam across his path. He stood still an 
instant and listened. He thought that the bell for 
prayer, which Ambrose, after the fashion of hermits, 
often sounded during his nightly devotions, would 
direct him in the right way. But no sound of a 
bell was heard through the lonesome forest. Only 
the leaves rustled together in the moist night wind, 
and many a little creature glided invisibly over the 
ground, through the dark grass. The birds chirped 
at times in their dreams, and then were again 
silent ; the streams gently whispered in their sleepy 
murmurs, as if they meant to say : " Sleep on, only 
sleep on ! Sleep is the sweetest thing below ! 
Sleep I we will sing you to sleep I" 

Elidoc felt a gentle drowsiness creep over his ex- 
hausted limbs, and at that moment, he thought, 
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with envy, of the sweet forgetfulness which pre- 
vails in the dark hours of night ! " She, too, is 
sleeping !" he thought to himself, and checked 
his faltering steps. But, like a gleam of light, 
the thought flashed into his soul : '* Although she 
is sleeping, she can wake again !" And calling 
out, "O sleep not thou, Ambrose! — ^wake to be my 
helper I" he hastened on through the wood with 
fresh strength. 

Suddenly he stood before the hermitage of the 
holy man, and, knocking at the gate of the fence 
around it, he cried aloud : " Have pity on me, holy 
man, and wake up !" He paused to receive the 
hermit's answer. All was still and silent. Then he 
thought, with terror : " And if they have lost their 
way with minor's slumbering body, and are gone — 
who knows how far and deep— into the solitary un- 
inhabited wilderness !" 

He quickly flew back to the slow moving proces- 
sion, and soon met his men, some bearing on their 
shoulders the beloved form, carefully veiled, while 
others with torches, which they cautiously raised, 
threw light on their path, amidst the darkness of 
night, and of the forest. Old Everard followed, 
praying in a low voice. 

Elidoc made a sign to one of his swift-footed 
squires and whispered to him : " Hasten on with 
the speed of wind ! Knock, ring, call at the little 
door of the hermitage, whose tall gable cross — dost 
thou see it, my friend ? — ^rises yonder, against the 
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dark sky. Make a clamour, if you are not heard ! 
But no, make no clamour, lest she should awaken at 
the unfitting noise — she, who is accustomed but to 
the melodious murmurs of her Hall of Waters I 
No, clamour not! Rather climb over the high 
fence and wake him gently, but effectually. For 
wake for me he must ! I say so by his life, and 
mine, and thine I Hast thou understood me ?" 

The boy, without answering a single word, flew 
obediently — perchance, also, he was somewhat 
i^ghtened — along the path pointed out to him. 

But Elidoc returned in silence to those who were 
gently bearing Blinor, and he thought, as his hot 
tears fell : " God be praised, now can I again weep 
heartily and abundantly I Whether these be tears 
of joy, or of sorrow, the next quarter of an hour will 
decide ; but that they are in either case soothing 
tears, thanks be to Thee, Thou awful Power 
above !*' 

They approached the hermitage. 

" Now the lamp of the hermit shines !" exclaimed 
Elidoc. " Truly now is he awake !" 

"That may be, dear master," said old Everard, 
who, full of solemn forebodings, had again ap- 
proached the Eiiight, "that may be, and God 
grant it so ! but what shines yonder is not the 
Hermit's lamp, it is the torch of your messenger." 

" Then the Hermit has opened the door ! For 
the glimmer of light comes from within the en- 
closure !" 
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** It does, dear master ; but it is yet a question 
whether the Hermit has opened the door. You 
bade your retainer climb over the fence, perhaps 
he has opened the door from within." 

"Dost thou not see yonder the Hermit kneeling in 
prayer ?** 

"I see something dark behind the torch of the 
boy ; but it appears so tall, and broad, and motion- 
less, and in no ways like a living man \^ 

"Old owl, why dost thou hoot such ill-omened 
words in my ear ?" 

"I am no owl, I am a man ! I do not hoot^ I 
speak ! But what I see, I declare to you, and 
therein I do my duty of serving-man. Collect your- 
self, dear master, as a Knight, and an Elidoc to 
boot. But if you expected help from the hermit — 
he is dead. And the long, immense shadow there, 
beside your attendant, is surely that of the grave 
of Hermit Ambrose." 

" It is surely the grave of Hermit Ambrose !" 
slowly repeated the Knight, going on as if in utter 
bewilderment. 

And, like a mournful echo, the messenger re- 
peated : " Here is the grave of Hermit Ambrose !** 

At the same moment he lowered his torch, with a 
slow motion, so that the Knight could distinctly see 
the slab on which was to be read the date of the 
death, and the age of him who had gone home. 

Elidoc read, and stood in silence, then read again ; 
at length he said : " He was' much too good for me ! 
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He knew well that I, the accursed, should come to 
call upon him for help! or rather, his angel knew 
it, and carefully called him away fourteen days be- 
fore I came. And that I might not come soon 
enough to disturb again the peaceful spirit of 
the old man with my foolish entreaties, and yet 
more, that I, a sinner, might not draw nigh to him, 
the pure — ^the angel of the Hermit beckoned with 
his mighty hand to the storm, and it lifted up its 
eagle wings and drove us ever farther and farther 
away, and then veered wrathfully, and sent us reel- 
ing back here in a fearful hour ; — oh ! who would 
not rather be the stormy wind, than a human being ! 
it serves, unerringly, the Lord of Lords, and even 
His ways of anger are Divine and good !" He was 
silent, and bent over the grave in deep thought. 
Everard spoke low, and his inspired words turned 
to a kind of chant : 

" Dost ask, dost ask, thou fearless Elnight ? 
Answer thyself — and answer right : 
The tempests wild their God obey : 
Proud chief, with thee how is it ? Say I" 

** Fearfully !" sighed Elidoc, and, as if crushed, 
he threw himself on the ground beside the grave. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The Knight, after being thus overpowered by his 
unhallowed feelings, raised himself again proudly 
and daringly, and all — old Everard even not ex* 
cepted — drew back trembling from him at the first 
moment. A warrior dashed to the ground, and then 
rising again in wrathful strength, is ever a fearful 
sight ; how much more when he has been hurled 
down by God and by his own conscience, and then 
rebelliously lifts himself up in the might of his own 
will. 

Those around Elidoc feared, and not without rea- 
son, that he would now break forth into wild frenzy. 
But it happened otherwise. He said, with fearful 
distinctness: ^^Ye all understand that Blinor now 
remains dead, and that with her are dead all my 
earthly joys. The traitor, Malvoisin, audaciously 
dispersed the sweet shades of mystery ; the sunlight 
of accusing truth fell full and unsparingly upon 
me, and scorched up the only — and oh ! how 
lovely — blossom which had sprung out of the 
poison-root of my falsehoods and deceits. I am 
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lost, but I ween that loss is not great. But if my 
sweet and spotless wife, Ellenor, were lost with me, 
that would be far too dreadful. Therefore what 
passed in Britain and on our voyage, must ever re- 
main concealed from her, and also who now rests in 
the solitude of this little hut by the Hermit's grave. 
For here the mortal remains of my Blinor must 
stay, till I have built a lofty and noble dome, 
wherein I can lay her maiden body. And here will 
I daily visit the beloved, lily-pale form, as long as 
she can remain upon the earth.*' Tears here choked 
his voice. He made gentle signs of farewell over 
minor's bier, and whispered, amidst his sighs : 
" Sleep sweetly, sleep sweetly, lovely flower ! Ah ! 
might I ever sleep sweetly as thou ! But no !" 
he continued, with raised voice : " that can never 
be ! The sinner Elidoc can never sleep thus 
sweetly! But now, as it must be watched, how 
shall I best guard the resting-place of my lost life, 
during the remainder of my seeming life ! Softly — 
a key of the dwelling has been thoughtfully laid on 
the grave before the outer door was closed. None 
counted on the forcing open of this holy spot ; that 
seems reserved for Elidoc alone ! Grant me leave, 
dear Father Ambrose — never again will I think of 
entering by violence. Only now guard this angel for 
me, and suffer me often — ah ! each morning — ^to see 
if thou dost so." 

He took the key from the grave, held it up as a 
staff of office, and made a sign to his followers that 
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they should leave the hermitage. All obeyed, and 
Elidoc, going out the last, closed the door behind 
him. 

Then he called all his men in a circle around him, 
and made them repeat after him a fearful oath of 
silence concerning all that related to fair Blinor, and 
with a tremendous look, he bade them repeat word 
for word without reservation. There was no need of 
this, for great dread of him was now added to their 
former faithful reverence, so that none would have 
dared to hesitate at any words he bade them say. 

Old Everard made a strange exception ; he had 
placed himself close to the Knight, and so far firom 
opening his lips, he bit them closely together, that 
all might know for certain that he -took not the 
slightest part in this awful oath. At times Elidoc 
tried to look at him threateningly, but the lightning 
of his eye fell powerless before the firm and noble 
strength of the old man. 

When the awful solemnity was completed, a for- 
ward retainer went up to Sir Elidoc, and said : 
" Do you suffer that. Sir Knight ? or did you let 
pass imnoticed that old Everard has not repeated 
one word of the oath, thus insolently despising your 
command ? But I wot if we all have sworn, he too 
must swear." 

A withering glance of wrath from EHdoc here 
stopped him, and these words came like thunder 
from the Knight: "Beware of taking a fancy to 
play the Malvoisin ! It is a dangerous game, as 
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thou hast seen, and my sword is not yet too rusty 
to avenge a like insult." 

The soldier drew back trembling, and Elidoc, 
turning to Everard, said : *^ Thou needest not take 
the oath, my old faithful comrade ; thou wouldst 
never make known aught which could give thy 
pious Lady Ellenor one mournful hour. For love 
of her, give me thy hand to this !" 

" For love of her, and of you, my dear unhappy 
master!" said the old man, and he clasped the offered 
hand of the Knight, while he added : " Ah I Lord 
Elidoc, you whom I rocked in my arms when an 
infant, whom I first taught to thrust and parry, 
whom I lifted on your first little steed, could you, 
indeed, believe that it was only by my love to my 
sweet Lady Ellenor, that I should measure my 
words and deeds, and not for love of you ? Oh ! 
truly there is not one of God's creatures in the whole 
world, for love of whom I would sooner do any thing 
than for you." 

" Yes, I deemed that of thee !" said Elidoc, 
thoughtfully ; " but if it ever clashed with thy 
highest allegiance !" 

" You mean my allegiance to our good God, Sir 
Eiiight. But against Him you could never have 
a thought." 

"If I were now to tell thee, my old friend, to 
ride on to my castle, and to announce to Dame 
Ellenor that I am indeed here, but much wearied 
and exhausted by the voyage ?" 

Y 
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'^That can be dene, Sir Knight, that can well 
be done. For however boldly and strongly you 
have manned yourself, you yet are, I know it too 
well, very weary and exhausted in mind." 

" And if I were to beg her, through thee, not to 
question me on my suffering ?" 

" That may be done. Sir Knight, though not as 
well as the other. Ah ! my master, bethink yourself ; 
shall a noble, blameless wife, have her lips closed 
by a message, so that she may not ask her lord what 
troubles him ? Yet, my master, to you alone belongs 
your household, for which, with all else, you will 
have to render a heavy account before God ; there- 
fore, though it is not altogether well, yet it may 
be done. Command, and in two minutes I shall 
bear your message, mounted on one of the horses 
that have been landed.*' 

" Stay yet awhile, my old friend ; were I now to 
give thee orders to say to thy mistress that we come 
from Iceland, and that what Malvoisin said was 
true, and that in consequence — " 

But the old man interrupted his lord with unre- 
pressed anger, and exclaimed : " Nay, that cannot 
be. Sir Knight ! once for all, it cannot be I I will 
be silent as much as you will, and for that I can 
answer before God, for you are my lord. But to 
lie ! No, Sir Knight, that concerns my own con- 
science, and I will not wilfully forfeit the white 
raiment which shall be given me in Heaven above. 
As for what you have commanded besides — ah ! 
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mj dear, sorely-troubled xnaiiter, he must be a 
wicked Turk and Heathen, who would not gladlj 
help to bear a portion of your heavy burthen with 
the best strength he has." 

" Then help me to bear it, Everard," said Elidoc, 
softened, and almost melting into tenderness. ^'Help 
me to bear it by telling my wife that I have returned 
from my voyage sick and depressed, and by asking 
her, in my name, not to inquire of me the cause of 
my trouble." 

''It can be done. Sir Knight, and it shall be 
done !" answered the old man ; and, mounting the 
swiftest of the disembarked horses, he flew with 
youthful strength and youthful speed to Castle 
Elidoc. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The gentle Ellenor had received with thoughtful 
humility the tidings which had but too quickly 
blanched the flush of joy called to her cheek by the 
first part of the message, and restored to her lovely 
face its more usual hue of a lily, scarce tinged by 
morning's glow. At daybreak the next morning, she 
went to the gate to meet her suffering husband, and 
as he drew near and fell at her feet, gently weeping, 
she raised him as gently in her arms, full of the 
saddest forebodings, but neither by word, nor look, 
nor gesture, asking the slightest question of her 
beloved and sorrowing lord. She continued gentle 
and loving, as in sooth she could not be otherwise ; 
and in this, her mood, she asked her husband after 
the first hour of his arrival, whether he would not 
despatch a messenger to his liege lord, to give 
notice of his return, before tale-bearers should again 
breathe poison upon their noble friendship ; he 
might add, with truth, that a sore illness prevented 
him at once from fulfilling the duty of presenting 
himself to his Prince. 
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Elidoc gratefully, though silently, agreed to the 
proposal of his tender wife. But when she asked 
if he dared fix a day for his journey to the Court 
at Vannes, he shuddered painfully, like a sick child 
whose wound is touched ; but soon he said, with a 
calm voice : " On the third day I think to be strong 
enough to bear to see other faces than thine, thou 
blessed, sympathizing angel ! On the third day ! 
But not sooner ! Or rather on the fourth. Dost 
thou hear ? on the fourth day ! But theriy assuredly,** 
he added, collecting all his strength, till it almost 
seemed as if the once strong and joyous Elidoc 
lived again. 

But Ellenor's beaming look of joy filled instantly 
his eyes with tears, and the proud expression of his 
mouth changed to one of the bitterest pain. Elle- 
nor, in silence, left him, and went to prepare the 
messenger. 

When she returned, Elidoc had vanished. Unwil- 
ling to inquire of the attendants, she gazed from the 
window on the surrounding country with sorrowful 
attention. Then she saw her husband, on one of 
his swiftest coursers, gallop towards Arthur's Forest, 
and disappear in its shades. " Ah I praise be to 
God !" she sighed, with clasped hands, " he seeks 
again our beloved Hermit Ambrose ! and though, 
instead of the holy man, he will find but his grave, 
the feeling which leads him there, cannot be other 
than a feeling sent from above ; and the prayers 
of the holy departed, for the welfare of those they 
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love, fall Bohlj and soothingly on our hearts. Ride 
on in peace, my best-beloved ! Thou wilt return to 
me, and in a happier mood than when thou wentest 
forth !" 

He did return, but the peace which Ellenor had 
hoped for him, rested not on his brow. He came 
back sad and exhausted with weeping, only to 
retrace again the same road as sadly and as tear- 
fully ; and thus he passed his time in a strange 
going and returning, mysterious and uniform, as 
the ebb and flow of the sea on the coasts of 
Brittany, under the influence of the pale moon. 

This lasted until the day on which he had pro- 
mised to appear before the Duke. Early in the 
morning, he attired himself as befitted his rank 
and fortune, called together and put in order his 
pages and retainers for his journey, and after cour- 
teously and kindly taking leave of Ellenor, rode 
forth to Vannes. 

At the castle gate he turned one look toward's 
Arthur's Forest. Ah! Ellenor saw in that one 
look, that his whole soul was in its shades. 

She now felt drawn towards that wondrous forest, 
where in former days she had so often received 
heavenly consolations from the mouth of the pious 
Ambrose, and whither sympathy with her beloved 
husband, now drew her by attractions doubly sweet. 
She stood, thoughtfully, at the outer door of the 
castle, where she had parted from the Knight, and 
then seated herself on a bench placed for weary 
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pilgrims, who were wont to rest there a time after 
ascending the castle height. The trees of Arthur's 
Forest, bright in the morning glow, seemed to 
beckon her lovingly to come to them ; she was often 
on the point of going, but then arose within her the 
solemn thought : " Now, if Elidoc were attracted 
yonder by ought else than the grave of the Hermit, 
and that against his wiU thou didst discover his 
dearly cherished secret ?" And again she leant back 
on her seat against the wall of the castle, as if she 
feared some evil spirit might tempt her against 
her better conscience to go thence on a wrong 
path. 

Then she heard the sounds of a flute coming up 
from the valley. It was Amyot, the shepherd-boy, 
who, without caring for his flock, let them disperse 
like snow-flakes over the grassy downs, and sang, 
as he played, the following words, none of which 
were lost to Dame Ellenor : 

" * Oh ! Knight, oh ! Knight, Sir EUdoc, 
Whence comes the poisoned dart — 
Ah I whence the cruel sliaft of woe, 
That pierces through thy heart ?' 
In Brittany's fair rosy bowers, 
Thus sang the boy beneath the flowers. 

" The Knight Sir Elidoc flew past: 
To the wood he rush'd along, 
As though his Ufe were in his speed, 
Nor heeded he the song. 

In Brittany's fair rosy bowers, 

Then wept the boy beneath the flowers. 
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" The boy he dearly lov'd the Knight, 
And a longing look he cast, 
And cried, * What ails my noble lord?* 
As Sir Elidoc flew past. 

In Brittany's fair fragrant bowers, 
Then rose the boy fttjm off the flowers. 



" * Guard thou the flock, my dog,* he said, 
* Nor seek me through the wood ; 
I follow my beloved Knight, 
Though it cost my heart's good blood.' 
Tho* fair are Brittany's sweet bowers, 
Behind the boy hath left the flowers. 



" The Knight he went to Ambrose' cell, 
And there drew forth a key ; 
Then opened he the humble door. 
First weeping heartily. 
Mid Brittany's fair sheltering bowers. 
The boy lay hid beneath the flowers. 

" Then wept the Knight so bitter loud, 
No child could e'er weep more ; 
The Boy had once a dead bride seen, 
And her bridegroom wept thus sore. 
In Brittany's fair rosy bowers, 
The boy wept too beneath the flowers. 

" At length the Knight came forth again, 
With swollen eyes and red : 
His falcon glance was wellnigh quench'd. 
In the flood of tears he shed. 
He past the bowers, the rosy bowers. 
But saw he neither boy nor flowers. 
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" Unseen — and that was well for him — 
The Boy he glided forth : 
Else might the Knight, in his dark mood, 
Have seized him in wild wrath. 
And then in Brittany's fair bowers, 
In vain for the boy would have look'd the flowers. 

" But the boy he did not cease for that, 
His cause of grief to seek ; 
When sorrow rends his master's heart. 
His own feels like to break. 

Help him to seek, ye rosy bowers! 
Help him to seek, ye dear feir flowers." 

As be sang this, and looked around as if the 
flowers of the hill and the valley would give him 
answer, he espied Dame Ellenor on the pilgrim's 
bench at the castle door. Then he ran up to her, 
clapping his little hands for joy, and cried out: 
** There is the sweet fair flower which can help me 
to seek. O dear, lovely lady, if you do not yourself 
know what so troubles our noble Knight, help me to 
discover ! Perchance we could then help him. It 
often happens, in fair legends, that a child, or a lady, 
or both together, can help a lion-like hero out of 
straits, when all his strength, and might, and valour, 
avail nothing I" 

Dame Ellenor gazed with surprize on the hea- 
venly eyes of the child, and sighed softly : " Truly 
he looks to me like a messenger from Grod, with his 
wondrous song and his appealing words !" Then 
she said aloud : ^^ So thou hast indeed seen the 
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Knight ride to the hermitage in Arthur's Forest ? 
and didst there hear him weep day after day ?** 

" Ah ! almost hour after hour !*' answered the 
boy. "For he came oftentimes each day, and by 
night also, I believe. But then I am wont to be 
always fast asleep, and it often appeared in my 
dreams — my bed, you must know, is close to the 
window of our little cottage — as if I were awakened 
by the tramp of a horse, and a sound of wild lamen- 
tations, and then, turning towards the window, I 
saw the Kjiight galloping swiftly over the plain and 
into Arthur's Forest But I know not this for 
certain ; only by day," and as if solemnly asserting; 
he laid his little hand on his heart, " by day I can 
assure you on my honour, I ever ran after him, and 
he ever went to the hermitage, and wept therein, 
very, very loudly. But he always carefully shut 
the door of the building behind him, and did the 
same when he came out, and placed the key in his 
belt. Now, I think. Lady Ellenor, if you will only 
go to see in the Hermit's cell, what so sorely grieves 
our poor lord, that I will go with you, and — ^" But 
he stopped himself, and shook his head, saying : 
" How will that help us ! we have not the key !" 

And Lady Ellenor, as if finding consolation in 
this obstacle, drew a long breath, and repeated : 
" Right ! dear child, how would that help us, we 
have not the key !" But as she turned her gentle 
eyes to the ground, as if in a weary dream, some- 
thing of silvery brightness on the grass exactly at 
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her feet caught her glance, and with shuddering 
afiright, she cried out : " O heavens, I believe there 
lies the key !" 

The boy at once stooped down, and taking up the 
delicately worked implement, he said, with a joyous 
laugh : ** Quite right, quite right ! that is the beau- 
tiful bright key which the Knight always took from 
his scarf to the lock, and from the lock to his scar£ 
Now he must have strangely lost it — ^Lost it! no, 
my noble lady, believe it not ! that was a foolish, 
childish speech of mine. Hearken, I see well how 
it happened ! A little angel must have flown about 
our dear lord, and sung to him, or rather hummed, 
like the bees in spring : 

" * He fearfully concealed the key ; 
Yet I take it to a better spot.* 

and gently drawn out the key, and let it fall down 
on the grass at your delicate feet. And will you 
not now take it up and do with it according to the 
little angel's good pleasure, for the sake of joxa dear 
Enight r 

Ellenor bent quickly forward to take the key 
out of the boy's hand, but then she drew back, 
trembling. 

Amyot, in great astonishment, looked up at her 
with his large innocent eyes ; then said, smiling : 
"Yes, you are certainly thinking of the story of 
Bluebeard, how he always commanded his wives not 
to take the key of one room of his castle, and when 
they did take it, and open the room, one wife after 
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another, then he killed them and buried them in the 
chamber ; I think this came to pass with about 
seven of them. But dear, beautiful lady, this is 
quite another thing. Ejiight Elidoc is not Blue- 
beard! and he has never forbidden jou to go into 
Arthur's Forest" 

Ellenor shook her lovely head, and smiled. 

" And," continued the boy, playfully, "and neither 
has he forbidden you to go to the hermitage. You 
must have the liberty of wandering to the grave, 
where rests dear Father Ambrose. And if you go 
there out of love for your own, and my own dear 
Enight EUdoc— " 

"Come, dear child," said Dame Ellenor, taking 
the key out of Amyot's hand, and she glided like 
some white fairy down the hill. The boy, like a 
gay butterfly, sported sometimes before, sometimes 
behind her, and thus they both soon disappeared in 
the shades of Arthur's Forest 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Elidoc, honourably received by his liege lord, 
gladly and reverently greeted by the knights and 
ladies, bearing on his lips the proud smile of a 
forced calmness, and ever in his heart the deep 
secret grief for the death of Illinor, spent at Vannes 
eight long days of feasting, unable to free himself 
from the golden fetters which nearly weighed him 
down. All his thoughts, and his wishes, were fixed 
on Arthur's Forest ; and at all times he was 
agonized by the dread, lest in his absence the be- 
loved corse of the fair maiden had fallen to dust, 
and that at his return home he would find nothing 
more of the lovely form than a heap of undistin- 
guishable earth ! Or, perhaps — O, thought almost too 
horrible to be dwelt on ! — perhaps the heavenly fea- 
tures yet half discernible amidst the fearful deformity 
of death ! He would fain have fled from himself 
when such images arose within him ! But then he 
put before his eyes his sin against God, his wife, 
and Illinor, and with awful self-condemnation he 
pressed the conviction deep into his heart : " It is 
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just I To tremble before the loveliest, and dearest^ 
is the most mysterious and fearful doom of sinners ; 
and now it is strangely and awfully fulfilled in me. 
It is just !" And, as if he had succeeded in seizing 
a condemned criminal, and leading him before his 
judge, he banished every feeling of compassion to- 
wards himself, and rode — after the Duke had 
graciously dismissed him — ^with winged speed back 
to his castle, first to receive fresh deadly stings from 
the sweetness and goodness of Dame Ellenor, and 
then to hasten to Arthur's Forest, which seemed in 
the evening mist to beckon to him with its tall and 
gloomy trees, as if with many hundred gigantic 
spectre arms. 

One only thing which brought the semblance of 
comfort to the unhappy Knight, was the permission 
of the Duke to erect a Convent in Arthur's Forest, 
close to the hermitage of the blessed Ambrose. 
There did Elidoc determine to erect the noble 
Minster destined to receive the remains of the lovely 
Lady Illinor, and to be a solemn memorial to latest 
times of that royal maiden, no less unhappy than 
beautiful. 

As the spirit of man loves to image forth pleasant 
sights, even in the midst of its deepest woe, it oc- 
curred to the Knight that the community of 
maidens around minor's grave must wear the simply 
graceful dress of the nuns of a neighbouring cloister, 
whither Ellenor, in happy days gone bye, used 
to resort before the great Festivals, and then, after a 
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short time, her husband would fetch her home, to 
lead again her usual life, purified, or rather almost 
glorified, as if she had been bathed in heavenly dew. 
The snow-white robes of these cloistered sisters, the 
dark veils over their heads, and the large black cross 
on their bosoms, had formerly often filled the 
Knight with a solemn sadness, and now he found 
therein a strangely appropriate meaning ; he spoke 
to himself : " So it was, and so it must ever remain, 
an image of my gentle Illinor. Her soul was white 
as purest snow, and so continued, notwithstanding 
the wild deceit which the madman, Elidoc, dared 
to practice on her. But he impressed the dark, 
gloomy cross of sorrow on her spotless bosom I 
Then the virgin lily became pale — cheeks, lips, and 
hands quite pale ; men said it was a corse ! And 
black death rested on that head but now so bloom- 
ing — a fearful cloud, which glorified her, but hid her 
light from our eyes I That is the dark veil I Now, 
quickly to my ill-fated castle, that Ellenor may give 
her consent to the founding of the Convent ! Give 
her consent ? Ah ! heavens, *did she ever oppose 
me in any thing ? Accursed, deluded man, speak 
not of her, when thou speakest of thy sins, and of 
their expiation I" 

Then he madly urged on his steed, till, with diffi- 
culty, his retainers followed him, and dashed up the 
castle hill so swiftly, that he would have reached the 
castle court before he was aware, but that his horse 
started at an unexpected apparition which was 
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visible on the pilgrim's bench. The fiery steed 
reared up in affiright, and it required all Elidoc's 
^dll not to be hurled from his saddle by this sudden 
check of his rapid course. He mastered the noble 
animal, and quieted him again with the gentle arts oi 
skilful riders. Oh ! heavens ! there sat on the pil- 
grim's bench a nun, in the snow-white dress of the 
cloister, with the dark cross on her bosom, the dark 
veil over her head ! She at once drew back the 
veil from her pale face with a smile, and the nun 
was the Lady Ellenor. 

Elidoc remained motionless, and his horse stood as 
if petrified by the might of his master's emotion, 
until Ellenor spoke in a tone of humble entreaty : 
" Wilt thou not dismount from thy saddle, Elidoc, 
and send away thy horse ?" 

He sprang off, and gave his horse to an attendant, 
in speechless haste, and unhesitating obedience, 
without displeasure or fear. His lips and his eyes 
gently smiled ; bright tears rested on his eye- 
lashes. It seemed to him as if he were now 
to part with life, but in a manner most welcome, 
and desired. 

Ellenor affectionately made a sign to him to follow 
her into the garden, which, surrounded by the outer 
wall, extended its shady walks almost to the foot of 
the gentle declivity. Elidoc, as he followed the 
lady, offered her his hand with wonted courtesy, but 
she drew back, trembling as if almost affrighted, 
while a glance from her heavenly eyes yet assured 
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the Knight: "I do it not from unkindness, but 
henceforth it can never be thus again with us !" 

In silence she went before him into the most 
retired bower of the garden. There she took her 
place on a bank of turf, and signed to him to take 
one opposite to her ; then she spoke as follows, 
while a sad smile lighted up her fair features to 
angelic beauty: "Elidoc, thou art to-day obedient 
as a child, and so meekly humble, I cannot say how 
well it becomes thee. Be as patient during all I 
have to tell thee, dear friend, although at times it 
may be difficult for thee to be calm. But for my 
sake be so, Elidoc ; and for the sake of yet ano- 
ther," she added softly, "one," and her voice sank 
more and more, "one unspeakably beloved, un- 
speakably dearer to thy heart than I !" Elidoc 
trembled in his inmost self — she continued, sooth- 
ingly : " I mean not that I am no longer dear to thy 
heart ; but ye men are wondrous creatures. Have 
ye not many chambers in your heart ? I say it not 
in mockery, but I ween it is otherwise with you than 
with us. See, if I bore in my heart more than one 
image, my heart must break ; and although thy 
heart aches sore — I see plainly that it does, poor 
Elidoc, and I wonder not at it — but however much 
it may ache, it breaks not. Ah ! Elidoc, that is an 
unspeakable blessing for me, for that I most heartily 
thank God !" She silently folded her beautiful hands 
over her bosom, and Elidoc involuntarily made the 

same movement, so that they sat opposite each 

z 
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other, like the images of angels praying over a 
monument. Both had nearly the same thought ; 
Elidoc pondered on the death of fair Illinor — ^Ellenor 
on the fair life which was dead for her. With 
unearthly strength, after a while, she continued : 
"Thou wilt not interrupt me, Elidoc, thou wilt 
calmly hear my story to the end ! Two mornings 
ago I went with little Amyot into Arthur's Forest. 
I know well why I did so, but I will not at present 
account for it. I went on to the dwelling of the 
blessed Hermit Ambrose, and opened the gate with 
a key which I had before found on the grass at my 
feet. I found it, and I made no wrong use of it, for 
the way to the grave of Ambrose had never been 
forbidden me : I might, indeed, had it been needful, 
have caused the door to be opened by force ; but the 
other was the gentler way, and more according to 
God's will. Would any blame me for this ?" 

She looked around her with a mien of noble 
pride, such as Elidoc had once seen when she be- 
stowed the prizes of a tournament, in those days 
when he, the renowned victor, had obtained the 
first sweet light of her love. 

He now bowed his head a crushed and humbled 
man. 

She went on speaking in gentle tones : " I entered 
the dwelling of Ambrose. O Elidoc ! what saw 
I there ? A lovely, angelic form lay sleeping 
stretched on rich cushions, and covered with wreaths, 
most beautiful, though withering. I feared to 
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disturb her sweet slumbers, and yet a magic power 
drew me nearer ; then I saw — I saw, and my warm 
tears flowed — that she breathed not. O Elidoc, 
thou wert right to weep so bitterly at this place of 
mourning ! Her cheeks were yet tinged with pale 
roses, her lips were glowing red. I knelt before the 
sweet unknown form, and prayed for her and for me 
— and, dear hapless Elidoc, fervently, most fervently, 
for thee. Little Amyot cowered in a corner, that he 
might not disturb me, and, perchance, from awe of 
the fair corse. We remained long thus. Suddenly 
I heard a loud cry from the child. I looked up, a 
little creature glided by me ; the shepherd's staff of 
the boy flew after it ; the creature lay dead, stretched 
on the ground by the blow, and breathed no more. 
I looked at Amyot in displeasure ; then he said, 
indignantly : * What ? shall a hateful weasel — ' " 

Elidoc started convulsively : " A weasel ?" he 
whispered, as if dreaming — " a weasel ?" 

EUenor's earnest glance closed his lips, and she 
continued : " * Shall a hateful weasel,* thus spoke 
little Amyot to me, * pollute that wondrously fair 
image, as she lays in the sleep of death in this holy 
place ? It would have run over that heavenly form, 
I could not suffer that, I threw, and aimed well !' 
'Thou mightest have scared it away, and not 
killed it,' I answered. The boy would again have 
made an impatient answer, when a strange sight 
stopped our words. There came a second weasel, 
as if to seek his comrade, and when he found him 
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dead, a mournful scene began ; he touched him as if 
to say : ' Wake up, wake up, let us play together.' 
And when the other little animal lay dead and 
motionless, the living one sprang back from him in 
terror, and then repeated the attempt again, and 
again, many times. Its bright little eyes shone 
sadly, as if they were fuU of tears. So, too, it ap- 
peared to the boy, as he told me afterwards, with sur- 
prize — and we both wept silently. See, Elidoc," 
she said, interrupting herself, "thine eyes too are 
moistened. And assuredly if thou hast wept for 
that fair corse, thou wilt weep also over that 
mourning little animal. Thou hast always so dearly 
loved God's creatures, even those apparently quite 
without understanding !" 

Elidoc made a sign of assent, and looked with his 
tearful eyes deep into Ellenor's tearful eyes, as if 
seeking after his former love. 

But she resolutely closed her eyelids with their 
beautiful long lashes, and said : " O hearken ! O 
weep not. It will be better for thee ! The sor- 
rowful creature seemed as though it suddenly be- 
thought itself of something. It erected its ears, it 
looked round with its bright eyes, and then swiftly 
darted away. And before Amyot and I could ask 
each other of the strange sight, the little animal re- 
turned again, bearing in its mouth a root, a root to 
which grew a red flower ; I had never before seen 
such a flower blowing ; I made a sign to Amyot, 
and we both remained motionless. The weasel 
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came up quickly, and laid the root and flower gently 
on its companion's mouth ; the creature, but now 
stiff in death, stretched itself, and suddenly sprang 
up, with the root still in its mouth. I called to 
Amyot * The root I take it, take it, but do not kill !' 
Again he flung his staff, but so dexterously that he 
killed neither of the weasels, nor even hurt them. 
The root of life and the red blossom, lay on the ground 
before me, and in my power. I knelt down, and 
breathed forth hopeful thanks to God, heartily pray- 
ing for further guidance, and counsel, and strength." 

She looked up as the feeling of that solemn hour 
recurred, but Elidoc, after his wild fashion, called 
out impetuously — ah ! he was as if hovering between 
heaven and hell ! 

" And wert thou heard ? wert thou not heard ? 
O Ellenor, have mercy I speak quickly, tell me now 
of a miraculous life, or of a hopeless double death. 
O courageous woman, wherefore dost thou pause ?" 

She looked at him flrmly and earnestly with her 
glorious eyes. He no longer dared be impatient, he 
dared make no further prayer. But she spoke : 
'* Who art thou then, that thou wouldst over-boldly 
free thyself from the pain of anxious waiting ? As 
God gave it to me I give it again to thee, Elidoc. It 
is neither unmixed exulting joy, nor unmixed bitter 
sorrow, that these lips have to make known to thee ; 
it is a wondrous medley, like unto the whole life of 
man. Bear it as I bear it ! We are both poor 
heavily-burthened souls !" 
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With these last words she lowered her sweet voice 
to a mournful tone. Elidoc bent low, as if in his 
penitence he would kneel at her feet, and thus await 
the rest of her wondrous tale. But she firmly made 
him a sign to remain where he was seated, and then 
continued, with solemn calmness : " Greatly strength- 
ened from within, I took up the root and the red 
flower, and gently laid them on the lovely lips of the 
slumberer. Then Amyot and I knelt silently on 
each side of the mysterious couch in speechless 
prayer, and waited patiently what God in his deeply 
hidden wisdom would determine for this sleeping 
angel-form. And thou too, Elidoc, wait ! it is good 
for thee. I repeat, it is neither unmixed joy nor 
unmixed sorrow that is coming ! Prepare thee for 
joy and sorrow. Yes, both will soon grasp thee 
mightily ; I relate all to thee, drop by drop, for my 
love would spare thee, and how could the heart of 
man bear the full twofold stream ? Be still, beloved 
and impatient child ! Thou smilest on me hopefuUy 
and lovingly ! Know then, my Elidoc, the fragrance 
of the herb awoke that wondrous beauty from the 
unconsciousness which had been taken for the sleep 
of death. A soft sigh moved her tender bosom — a 
soft bloom, like the morning dawn on the white sea 
foam, more and more glowed on her sweet cheeks — 
her delicate hands, which had been folded on her 
bosom, were pressed more closely together, as if a 
sweet consciousness had awaked the blessed being to 
thankfulness, and humble devotion in her inmost 
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soul ! At length — jesy Elidoc — her large blue eyes 
opened ; O check thy rapture, I tell thee sorrow yet 
hangs over thee — ^they opened, and as if in a pleasant 
dream, she half raised herself, looked around in sweet 
astonishment, and then softly nestled in my bosom 
as if asking for help. * Do you imderstand my 
speech ?' she asked, in such sweet and gentle tones, 
that the hardest heart would have been softened. 
And when I said yes, and with many caresses would 
have told her who I was — she interrupted me, 
stretching out her hands imploringly, and whisper- 
ing: *Nay, desist. It is through the unspeakable 
riches of God's grace that I am understood here, 
that a noble lady is at hand to help me, when I am 
I know not how far from my dear native land ! 
Now, let me first confess all my guilt and sorrow ! 
Guilt in sooth ? I deemed, not long ago, that I was 
pure from stain as the silvery lakes of my own land I 
Yet they said in the ship I was a sinful creature ! 
that the wrath of heaven had burst from the clouds 
to overwhelm me ! And that until I — I alone of all 
mankind — should be flung into the sea, the fearful 
storm would give no rest to the world ! Ah ! and 
then I heard that a recreant, a demon clad like an 
angel of light — ' Oh ! tremble not, Elidoc," said 
EUenor, earnestly, " oh ! fly not ! A Knight like 
thee to fly because he hears of his own deeds ? 
Remain, listen calmly ; thou must hear what the 
awakened said in her anguish, I bid thee by thine 
honour and thy duty !" 
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" By mine honour and my duty, I obey !" said the 
Knight, and convulsively clasped his hands, as he 
looked up with fixed eyes. 

EUenor went on : " * A false Knight, a demon in 
a clothing of light !' thus lamented the hapless 
maiden as consciousness returned ; * he allured me, 
allured me from my home, plighted me his love, be- 
trothed me to him — ^to him already bound by the 
holy marriage tie ! — and now that his fearful artifice 
is discovered, now he leaves me in helpless imcon- 
sciousness, me, whom he deceived with soft flatteries — 
me, now awaking, forsaken ; he has left me on a 
distant, desolate land ; he has lowered me into some 
fearful grave ! O curses' — Then I cried : * Refrain ! 
curse him not I He has so sorely wept for thee ; 
none on earth knows that better than L' She won- 
dered, then began — Elidoc, the flames of thy fearful 
self-condemnation must now have tortured thee 
enough to purify thee — she began more truly and 
faithfully to picture thee to herself as meet for a new 
and unheard-of earthly happiness, and — O I can no 
longer bear to see thy silent sorrow ; look around 
thee ! I have reconciled her to thee I Embrace 
thy loved one, she lives for thee !" 

Trembling like spring when he issues from 
winter's clouds, yet doubts whether the fair, bloom- 
ing, blessed earth which greets him be his — thus 
trembling, Elidoc arose, and gazed where Ulinor, in 
all her recovered loveliness of life, and love, and 
youth, was approaching him with timid steps. 
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gently whispering : " O evil, but beloved Knight, is 
poor minor indeed thine ?" 

He shook beneath the precious burthen in his 
arms, and as they both fell on their knees before 
Ellenor, the noble lady breathed these words over 
them: "God's blessing rest on you! She who 
blesses you is already a consecrated Abbess !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The lovers knelt long before EUenor, who in vain 
strove with words, and signs, and caresses, to raise 
them up. At length Elidoc spoke : " Ulinor may 
well lift up herself before thee ; she may look into 
thy eyes — she, the pure one, besprinkled and injured 
by the foam of this stormy life, but never stained. 
But it is not so with me. O let me kneel on the 
ground before you both, ye noble, holy forms, and 
so kneeling, let me receive the judgment which 
your purest lips may pronounce !" 

But Elleilor said, with earnest firmness : " Child 
of man, fall not into idolatry with us children of 
men. If thou deemst us purer than thyself, then 
injure not our purity in thine eyes by the vain 
superstition of setting us up as idols !" 

" God forbid," cried Elidoc, in terror, and he 
sprang up. 

The royal maiden had already raised herself in 
gentle thoughtfulness ; she now said, smiling : " Thou 
art right, thou wondrous EUenor. And yet, in thy 
holy garb, with thy looks of Priestess — I mean not 
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a Priestess who brings to the altar the happiness, 
and joy, and life of others, but who sacrifices what 
is dearest to herself — thou lookest so solemnly 
noble ; it is hard to stand before thee. How would 
it be — ^but thou must not think me over-childish." 

" No, no, thou lovely child !" said EUenor to the 
maiden, as she paused half timidly. " Surely I can 
never misunderstand thee. And at worst, childish- 
ness is not the heaviest error of men." 

" See, then," said Ulinor, pointing upwards to 
a beautiful old linden tree, "up above there is 
a wondrous seat, with delicate balustrades, and 
gently-winding steps lead up to it ; how would 
it be if thou didst place thyself there ? And Elidoc 
and I, we should stand here below thee, and receive 
thy sentence of judgment ; this would be far more 
fitting for us !" 

But Ellenor said, with a grave smile : " Oh no, 
thou lovely, humble child ! That would yet border 
too closely on pride and superstition. No, let us all 
three demean ourselves like pious, though erring 
children. We will sit together under the shade of 
the tree, and we will draw a long, deep breath, after 
all the care and anguish we have passed through — 
ah, believe me, I have much need of it ! — and then 
we will take council together how to find the 
nearest, and at the same time, least perilous way 
home, through this vast forest, which is called 
the world. And since you deem me the most 
experienced sister, then listen to me ; I will 
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make a proposal to you." Thereupon, with a 
loving caress, she drew Ulinor down beside her on 
the turf seat, and made a sign to the Knight to 
place himself on one opposite. Then she said : 
" See now, dear children, it must so be for the 
present. I mean that Ulinor should remain with 
me, and Elidoc be alone. Be not affrighted, ye 
loving ones ; soon will it be otherwise. How soon, 
Elidoc's own eagerness will determine. The noble 
Knight must build for me a Convent, close to the 
spot where Ambrose's hermitage restored to him his 
most beloved Ulinor ; what, then, moves thee so 
strangely. Sir Elidoc ?" 

" That thou,'* answered he, in amazement, " that 
thou desirest that which I asked as a favour from 
the Duke, three days ago !" 

" Seest thou ?" returned EUenor, smiling, while 
she repressed, almost imperceptibly, a tear in her 
meekly devoted eye. " Seest thou ? We still are 
wonderfully united in our thoughts ; thou knowest 
that there was once a time — oh, truly, another time 
than this ! — when we often jestingly dwelt on this 
marvellous, deeply hidden agreement of our know- 
ledge and understanding." 

" Yes, oh yes !" replied Elidoc ; but he spoke 
in a hollow voice, and with a heavily-burdened 
conscience he bent his dim eyes fixedly on the 
ground, after the fashion of forms seen in fearful 
dreams ; " yes, oh yes, knowledge and understand- 
ing yet remain the same in us ! For even this 
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very cloister-dress which thou hast assumed, was 
that which I would have chosen for the nuns of 
my Convent." 

" Thus are we wholly of one accord !" said EUe- 
nor, bowing her lovely head in sweet assent. " The 
difference lies but in one small thing !" continued 
Elidoc, gloomily. "Jfy Convent was to be a 
solemn burial place." 

" For me !" sighed Ulinor, timidly shuddering, 
and yet touched by the mournful tenderness of her 
lover. " And now it will be a grave for EUenor !" 
said the gentle lady, still smiling, but suddenly 
bathed in tears of sadness, which could not be re- 
strained. And with loud sobs, Ulinor sank into her 
arms. Even from Elidoc's heart, hardened by grief, 
gushed forth some soft tears. 

" Let us now part !" said Ellenor, whilst she 
calmly raised herself, and lifted up the tender 
minor at the same time caressingly in her arms. 
" Now are we all gentle and good. Sir Elidoc, as 
oftentimes thou hast swiftly made one victory follow 
another, so now heap up stone upon stone in the 
Convent buildings. When the keystone is put to 
the last arch, I will lead thy gentle bride to thee. 
Till then I will guard her for thee," and she added 
yet lower, as she bent over towards him, " and I 
will guard her from thee ! Yes, I will guard her 
for thee in the cloister where formerly thou hast so 
often led me. Thus will the fair treasure remain 
pure before God and man •*• made my vows there 
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seven days ago, the very day when I saw thy 
lovely lady awaking to new life. And none, 
saye you, ye two beloved ones, know the rea- 
sons which persuade me to a cloistered life. My 
commands seal up little Amyot's lips from every 
word concerning these things which may dreamily 
have fallen upon his half conscious soul. And now, 
farewell dear Elidoc — ^may we meet in gladness ! 
Build speedily, thou bold master-builder ! Oh, 
build up speedily thy own bright happiness, and 
for me the solemn vestibule of heaven." 

And thus vanished the two lovely forms, and the 
Knight remained behind in the leafy bower, whis- 
pering : " O green, the dark, sweet, solemn green of 
hope ! Preserve thyself for me, and burst forth 
into blossoms of joy !" 
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CHAPTER X. 



With an heroic vigour, before which all obstacles 
crumbled to dust and became as nothing, did Sir 
Elidoc begin the building of his Convent. Although 
much that was wonderful and unheard-of in other 
lands, had ere now come to pass in the dukedom, 
yet the oldest people of Brittany could not recollect 
that ever before had man built in this wise. For 
without in the least interfering with the firmness 
and grandeur of the work, pillars and walls, and 
winding stairs, rose with such speed heavenwards 
from the ground, that it appeared rather the result 
of magic art, than of human industry. Nay, if the 
object of the work had been less evidently pious, 
the old traditions of Merlin might well again have 
been brought to light, and men have asserted that 
the Knight had entered into an agreement with 
that prince of enchanters and lord of the elements, 
long hidden from sight, but in the people's belief, 
still mightily ruling in the forests of Brittany. 

But now the general and undivided wonder was 
turned upon the builder himself, the more so, when 
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it was heard that a vow for the safe return of her 
husband had devoted Dame EUenor to the Cloister, 
and that against his own wishes and desires, he 
hurried on with such eager energy the completion 
of the convent, from the holy desire of fulfilling his 
beloved wife's vow before God and the world. For 
every man in Brittany could speak of the happy 
union of the brave Elidoc and the lovely Ellenor, 
and thought that self-denying devotion towards 
God, could alone have power enough to loosen this 
precious and noble tie. 

The Duke himself shared in this feeling, and 
hastened to make known to Elidoc in manifold 
ways, how much his esteem for him was increased 
thereby. 

Then poor Elidoc more and more fancied that he 
had really and truly made an unheard-of sacrifice, 
and that the raptures of love which awaited him, 
were but a just reward for the former distracting 
sorrows of his soul, his present earnest labours, and 
his abstaining from the sight of Illinor. Ah ! if the 
united revilings and slights of those around, can 
abase a high-soaring spirit in his own eyes and 
almost weigh him down to the earth, how much 
more easily, in the opposite case, is man's heart 
quickly carried away to over-estimation of itself? 
For we all know well that we are borne along in 
this direction with far more ready and over-weening 
speed than in the other. Wherefore also Merlin, 
the old Breton Sorcerer, cut this saying on a rock : 
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" Herewith warn I thee, my friend, 
Against myself, against each friend. 
Far less warn thee 'gainst thy foe. 
Not as if I were a foe I 
He who hurteth is a friend. 
Were I but to thee a foe. 
Thou wert safer from me, friend. 
Thou may'st guard thee from a foe, ' 

Never, never from a friend ! 
Friend and foe, and foe and friend — 
So this troubled world doth go- 
Making all to be thy foe !" 

The following words, likewise, stood underneath : 

" One alone, there is — a Friend ! 
Be He thine, thou hast no foe. 
And the whole world is thy friend 1" 

But Merlin had cut them with a hand weakened 
by coming death, and a supernatural earthquake had 
since then moved these stones, so that very few men 
could read what was written on them. Many said 
that there were no written characters at all, but 
merely clefts and veins of the rock. 

Elidoc now troubled himself less than ever about 
such old traditional marvels. Did not his building 
rise more stately each day ? And after its com- 
pletion, did there not gleam upon him the much- 
longed-for happiness of love — ^nay, even a glorious 
and right royal happiness, such as in his former 
proud dreams he had ever panted after ? For what 
should hinder his valiant sword, if once Ulinor had 
become his wife, from recovering for her and for 

Aa 
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himself her paternal kingdom, out of the hands of 
those malicious foes, whom he had once already 
conquered ? 

Thus dreaming, and greeted by the joyous shouts 
of the workmen, as well as of a crowd of gazing 
countrymen (for it was a bright clear evening, and 
the peasants, returning from the market or the 
fields, stopped in great numbers to marvel at the 
building and at him who directed it), Elidoc sat in 
the midst on a noble steed, proud and well pleased, 
and as the golden beams of the setting sun played 
on the topmost walls, it seemed to him as though a 
glorious crown of gold were encircling his own head. 

The builders, collecting their tools together one 
after the other as they left off working, sang the 
while this joyous lay : 

" We build for a very noble lord — 

Be he blest I 
We buOd for him right joyfdlly, 

Without rest. 
Yet not for him and him alone, 
We hammer and work on and on, 
But we build a house, a glorious house, 

To everlasting rest. 

'^ He smiles upon us like a star — 

Be he blest I 
He overlooks us from afar, 

Without rest. 
With eager haste, he bids us * On !* 
But oh I not for himself alone I 
He builds a house, a glorious house. 

To everlasting rest. 
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" As spring says, smiling, to the flowers, 

* Be ye blest I* 

So smiles the world unto our lord, 

* Be thou blest r 
Princes and nobles of the land. 

Join with with our master hand in hand. 

In strife and rest 
Burgher and peasant all are one. 
And therefore work we on and on. 
And sing, while heaping stone and stone. 

Our lord be blest." 

Sir Elidoc greeted them all gailj, and made a 
sign tliat every one should be silent, for he thought 
to sing his thanks in return to the well-meaning 
crowd, according to that rich gift of song which 
dwelt in him. And the people were at once still, 
rejoicing to hear the words of a Knight, as renowned 
in song as in arms. But Elidoc could not now, as 
he was wont, conjure up the images of his mind, 
and weave them with the golden threads of poetry ; 
he paused, vexed at himself, for suddenly those old 
words of Merlin floated before him, and could not 
be driven away : 

" Thou may'st guard thee from a foe, 
Never, never from a friend I 
Friend and foe, and foe and friend — 
So this troubled world doth go — 
Making all to be thy foe I" 

And whilst he still thus paused and thought, a 
terrible, powerful man's voice arose from the crowd 
of people, with these words : 
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" Thou who proudly dost rejoice, 
That thy still demanding voice, 

* Who goes there ?* — doth bring reply, 

* A true friend' — ^unfailingly ; — 

Hearken! — the foe! the foe! the foe! is nigh.** 

The last syllables, joined together in hateful dis- 
cord, jarred yet the more on every ear, from the 
effort with which the singer screamed them out. 
Elidoc looked round him with angry glances, but at 
the same time feeling almost glad to be driven firom 
his strange embarrassment. 

With his hand grasping his sword-hilt, he said : 
" Come forth then, thou who darest call thyself my 
foe ! I will right willingly meet thee in any way 
which justice and honour allows !" 

A man's form, bowed down and weakened not by 
age, but as it seemed by deep affliction, staggered 
forward from the midst of the crowd, whilst all 
those near him gave place to the fearful figure in 
mute affright. And the wondrous form advanced 
opposite to the Knight, and fixing his hollow eyes 
on him, said : " Dost thou indeed think that thou 
wilt to the end of thy life dazzle the world with thy 
juggleries, because thou canst play at blindman's- 
buff so skilfully with thyself? And after all, 
thinkest thou to dazzle the Judge of heaven and 
earth ? That stroke of art, at least, will not suc- 
ceed, my gallant Knight, even although a glittering 
crown shone upon thy head in place of this bright 
plumed cap ! The Eternal Eye sees through all. 
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I pray jou, ye men, look upon him, and what he 
meditates in his distorted mind, will be plain even 
to your simple eyes. He would build a house for 
God I He I And he rides parading up and down 
about the work, tricked out in brave array, as 
though the matter were to lead to the altar a bride 
who had been joyously carried off. Oh ! see ye not 
how his vain enamoured heart wellnigh leaps out of 
that gilded breast at so dearly cherished a thought ? 
Say, thou joyous builder of the convent, when dost 
thou hold thy wedding feast ? 

In fierce anger Elidoc's right hand felt for his 
sword. 

Then some of the peasants came up to him inter- 
ceding, and said : " Have pity, gracious Sir, on that 
poor man, stricken by illness. He was once Regi- 
nald the Forester, but could no longer hold his 
office, and now for many months he has lived 
with his wife and child in a dark log-hut in 
the forest. So noble a Knight as you would not 
injure him. 

^^ Reginald !" said Elidoc, in amazement. 

And the gloomy being muttered the while with 
sighs : " Oh, but he was once sorely offended by me, 
and then he rode over me, and that cost him dear. 
And then again, in return, he saved my life, and the 
people applauded him for such marvellous greatness 
and goodness. But, friends, you may believe me, 
even at that time there was a dark haughtiness in 
his heart, much like the darkness of the waves before 
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a fearful storm. And now there is yet worse in 
that gay Knight's breast. Now it looks like a half- 
extinguished hearth, where spectre-like flanoies yet 
leap here and there amongst the broken down stones. 
But beware ! Ere long the flame will blaze up and 
turn into fireworks, with rojal crowns and wreaths 
of myrtle. Oh ! see how mute he has become ! 
Yes, yes, I have the awful gift of piercing into the 
human heart — ^into its deepest volcanic recesses. 
Trust me, that is a bad work for a miner. For 
woefully little gold is found there below. Pure 
gold, I mean, which attracts the divining rod, and 
stands the test. No ! No I and let none look into 
me ! For it fares no better with me !" And there- 
upon he pressed his two hands with anguish upon his 
heart, and sank, half swooning, on his knees. 

But just at that moment a young, delicate woman, 
of pale, but pleasing countenance, pierced through 
the crowd like a ray of light, and clasping the falling 
man in her arms, cried out : '^ Be calm, dear Regi- 
nald, and follow me ! I am, indeed, Lisbeth, thy 
wife, and our poor little daughter, Reginalda, is wait- 
ing at home so anxiously for thee." 

Then Reginald raised himself up, looked gently 
round him, and said, as if now first conscious of the 
people about him : " I heartily ask forgiveness of 
any one whom I may have ofiended during this fit 
of my sad malady." And when his eye fell upon 
Elidoc, he added, somewhat terrified : '^ But above 
all, Sir Knight — O heaven, now I remember it— I 
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have sung to you as to an enemy ! Oh, pardon me 
for that. My iUness was the. cause of it." 

"Yes, indeed, noble lord," said the pale, gentle 
woman, "you may believe him for that. In his 
better moments he often prays earnestly for you, 
and he has already taught our only child to lisp out 
these words : 

"Help, gracious God, the poor rich Knight ; 
Soften his pangs and set him free; 
Then save him from eternal woe, 
To live and reign in heaven with Thee I" 

And Reginald clasped his hands devoutly together, 
and cried, in a clear voice : 

"Yea, Lord, yea, help the poor rich Knight ; 
And if no other means there be, 
O strike him here 1 but save his soul, 
To live and reign in heaven with Thee !" 

And thereupon he bowed courteously towards the 
Knight and the others, and let himself be gently led 
away by his weeping wife. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The thoughtful words of the unhappy Reginald 
might well have left a secret sting behind them in 
Elidoc's bosom ; at least he could only by an evident 
effort force a smile when he wished good night to 
the workmen and the peasants ; and the speed with 
which he dashed away, looked more like a wild 
anger, than the easy and light gaiety which men 
observed in him with wonder. But the world 
has smoothed down far deeper impressions than that 
now made on Elidoc's heart, and has at last blotted 
them out utterly, chiefly by surrounding her victim 
with the joyous wreaths of a new love and new 
hopes of renown. She is wont in such cases to 
provide smooth paths, and besides, a course down 
hill is always exceedingly rapid. 

The convent raised its highest turret towards 
heaven, and was now wholly completed ; Elidoc 
sent a messenger with the news to the cloister, 
within whose shade EUenor and Blinor had taken 
refuge, and he received answer from the Abbess, 
that on the third morning he was at liberty to carry 
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his bride away to the nuptial altar. The sister who 
had been chosen and appointed to rule the newly 
built house of God, would herself give up his 
beloved to him at the cloister gate ; he would well 
remember the name by which she had been called in 
the world, but now she was called in the Cloister, 
Sister BeHcta, and only thus was he to ask for her. 

"ReUcta!" sighed Elidoc to himself. "And 
is there then, indeed, no longer an Ellenor on 
earth?" 

Then an esquire, who was brightening his armour 
in the castle yard, sang these words of a lay which 
he had formerly learnt in the Island of Britain : 

"niinorl ohi Ulinor! 
And wherefore not sing minora ; 
Then would echo sing back * Flora 1* 
Or that softest word * Aurora I* 
Brightly rise to gild our day, 
nUnorl ohl nUnora!" 

And Elidoc turned quickly to the Confessor of 
the Abbess, who had brought the message, and 
with eager joy invited him and all with him to 
the approaching feast ; but he suddenly checked 
himself, when he saw the sad look with which the 
venerable old man gazed at him from beneath the 
hood which was drawn down over his eyes. 

The Knight cried out involuntarily : " Art thou 
one known to me of old, who would come as a spy in 
disguise ? Ajiy one from Britain ?" 

" I am not from Britain ; I am indeed old, but no 
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spy, and I disguise myself from no one," said the 
Father, and he threw hack his hood. 

Elidoc gazed upon the noble but unknown face of 
an old man, and the surprise made him shudder 
strangely. Still he did not long allow himself to be 
disturbed in his joyous preparations ; and he now 
insisted that next morning the consecration of the 
newly built convent must take place, and the Sister 
Belicta be solemnly installed there as Abbess. 

The Confessor stepped back in astonishment, and 
folded his hands upon his breast. Then he said, 
with an humble reverence : " If you yourself so 
desire it. Sir Knight, so let it be in God's name. 
From all that I recall of the world's ways — they 
have long since vanished from my sight — ^I had 
thought that the double ceremony would have sad- 
dened your heart ! But if you will have it so — ^it 
is also the wish of the Sister and future Abbess 
EeHcta !" 

" Ah ! then," said Elidoc, greatly moved, " if sTie 
wills it — I, the most miserable of men — have I 
then a choice ? Belicta ! Relicta !" He exclaimed 
this so loudly, that some attendants hastened to him, 
thinking that he would give them some order. But 
he made a sign to them to leave him, and said, as 
he gently led the Monk out : " A poor and sinful 
being indeed, but at least I will do all that Belicta 
commands." 

The Monk answered him not. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



Th£ marriage morning shone fresh and glorious 
over the blooming hill country of Brittany, and the 
sea heaved with a joyous motion in the summer 
glow. Birds flew gaily through the sunny blue of 
heaven, and the pipes of the peasants, the sounds of 
horns and trumpets from the soldiers, the soft tones 
of the lutes of the troubadours, all blended with the 
joyous sounds of nature into one mighty chorus, 
whilst the splendid processions of retainers and 
bridemaidens and gaily dressed youths, seemed to 
vie with the bright radiance of the day. 

But that which seemed most glorious to the won- 
dering people, was the approach of the Duke, who 
came from his chief city of Vannes with a pom- 
pous retinue, to celebrate the renewed happiness of 
his Commander-in-Chief, Seneschal, and favourite. 
And yet many eyes were turned to the other side, 
where Elidoc, on a snow white horse, lightly armed, 
and adorned with splendid scarfs and plumes, flew 
hither and thither like a ray of coloured light, mar- 
shalling the men of his house for the feast, imtil he 

4. 
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as rapidly hastened to the Duke, bending low his 
head, and raising his plumed cap, while his rich 
locks waved round his head, shining in the morning 
light, like the pure golden crown of Phoebus 
himself. 

The Duke received him like a brother, and made 
him take the place of honour nearest to him, and 
thus side by side they both rode to the Cloister, 
whence the fair bride was to be fetched. The 
Prince, like nearly every dweller in Brittany, knew 
nothing more than that Elidoc was about to receive 
the hand of the beautiful Princess, who had taken 
refuge with him as an innocent fugitive, that he 
might unblamed restore her to the dominions of her 
father. 

Relicta, once called Ellenor, had, while Elidoc 
was building the convent, employed all the influence 
her virtues commanded, thus to explain his second 
marriage, and he had often received with astonish- 
ment a respectful acquiescence or even praise, where 
he had expected blame and reproaches. Often, 
indeed, these brought a just glow of shame to his 
cheeks, but often also when the evil demon which 
haimts every child of man arose within him, it 
seemed to him as if all were but a submissive 
homage of the blind world, by which he could the 
more rapidly and gloriously accomplish his early 
dreams of a wondrous course, far above all his 
peers. 

In this perverted mind did he now ride by the 
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side of the Duke, and felt only joy and pride when 
the Nuns solemnly advanced towards him from the 
gates of the old convent. He at once recognised 
amongst all these close veiled forms, his more lightly 
veiled, his heavenly-fair Illinor. Beneath the trans- 
parent veil which floated round her, there shone 
forth not only the dark tresses of her hair and her 
bridal wreath of green, but also the golden coronet 
which Relicta-Ellenor, to mark the high rank of the 
bride and heroic race of the bridegroom, had placed, 
almost against minor's will, amidst the humbler 
ornaments on her lovely brow. 

And it was also Relicta-Ellenor who had now 
taken her place by the side of the fair bride, but so 
closely veiled and concealed from sight, that only 
his secret misgiving could betray her presence to 
the bridegroom as he ascended the steps to the gate ; 
the thrill which passed through him, was won- 
drously shared by the forsaken Nun, but overcoming 
her trembling and her tears, she joined Elidoc's and 
Elinor's hands, and said, as she firmly pressed them 
together : " God grant you happy days !" Then 
with a solemn gesture she gently drew away the 
veil from minor's face and let it fall behind, while 
she vanished amid the troop of Cloister-maidens, 
in order to betake herself, unnoticed, to the place 
where she was to be consecrated and henceforth 
severed from the world. 

Ah ! it was easy for her thus to disappear I For 
the face of minor, shining in sweet heavenly beauty, 
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and thus unexpectedly unveiled, attracted all ejes, 
one may even say all souls, so irresistibly, that the 
whole band of Nuns around might have vanished 
into air, and the multitude would have remarked 
and thought of nothing but the wondrous charms of 
the King's daughter and Knight's bride. With a 
heavenly smile the gentle lady looked down upon 
the Knight as he sank on his knee before her, and 
then, with blushes, she looked beyond him and 
graciously greeted the assembled guests. It seemed 
as if in this moment each one must raise a cry of 
admiration, and yet the sweet feeling of wondering 
reverence allowed only the low, and yet — ^for it 
came from the hearts of all — ^the fully audible whis- 
per to ascend : " How fair she is ! O gracious 
heaven, how angel-fair she is !" 

The knightly and courteous Duke of Brittany, as 
he bent low before Dlinor, only pointed with one 
hand to the admiring crowd and laid the other on 
his heart, as if in confirmation of their words. 
Then he silently led the lovely Princess to the litter 
which awaited her at the foot of the hill, it was 
open on all sides, and adorned with flowers ; eight 
noble youths in turn bore it. The Duke then threw 
himself on his horse. He on the right side, and 
Elidoc on the left, escorted the bright maiden in the 
festal procession, and at times held in their horses 
that the people might enjoy, without interruption, 
the sight of the fair bride. Then they again drew 
near the litter, and alternately scattered words and 
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rhymes of praise like flowers upon the blooming 
lady of the festival. The procession drew near to 
the walls of the new Cloister, yet unconsecrated, 
but set apart for a sanctuary. The bold march of 
the Elidocs, which had hitherto been sounded, now 
paused, and the oldest Bishop of the dukedom, sur- 
rounded by its assembled clergy, received the train 
with the following solemn chant : 

" O je, who first your footsteps turn 

Towards this holy pile, 
While solemn greetings here receive ye, 
O'er your sins lament and grieve ye — 

Own your hearts how vile. 

"Away with idle pomp and pride, 
With levity and mirth : 
In this world-sever'd CJloister Hall, 
Shall thousand Pilgrims prostrate fall, 
Their hearts lift up from earth. 

" As solemn Pilgrims enter then. 

And God your sins assoil I 
think within this sacred wall, 
How all is here unlike in all, 

To the sinful world's turmoil. 

"Lo ! there is falsehood, here is truth. 
Our end is near at hand : 
Then guard your steps with reverent care, 
Let each heart's pulse be praise and prayer. 
For beside the grave we stand. 

"Yea, truly, soon within the tomb 

Ye all shall silent be : 
The very cradle is a grave I 
Nor young, nor beautifiil, nor hrave, 

That awful bourne can flee ! 
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" In vain ye chase the solemn dread ; 
O lift your spirits higher I 
For ye must learn that dread to love, 
TiU hright with glory from ahove, 
It change into desire I'' 

The chorus, at first so awfully sad and almost 
lamenting, rose at the last verse to a wondrous 
rejoicing, in which voices called to and answered 
one another, like longing sounds which yet found a 
joyful echo ; earth called to heaven, and heaven 
again gave answer to earth. 

With solemn gladness they entered the holy 
building, and with the same high feeling the Bishop 
completed the consecration. Then began by the 
same reverend old man, the installation of the future 
Abbess Relicta, once known in the joyous world as 
the Lady Ellenor. The custom of this province 
required that she should, at the Bishop's blessing, 
uncover her veiled face, so that the peasants and 
other country people who were subject and tributary 
to the convent, might receive a living and kindly 
image of their future mistress and protectress, and 
thus not feel themselves plighted and bound to a 
being mysterious and unsympathising, perchance 
even awful. And even when new successors and 
heirs came luder the dominion of the monastery, 
the Abbot and Abbess must always show them- 
selves, with uncovered face, to the new vassal when 
he took the oath. 

There was, therefore, no choice to the Lady 
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Relicta, however painful it might be to her once 
again to see and be seen unveiled. When the 
Bishop gave the sign, she said calmly to herself: 
" Let the Lord's will be done ;" and with gentle 
firnmess she put back the veil from her angelic 
brow. 

A sad and wondering " Ah !" passed through the 
assembly at that majestic countenance, so long with- 
drawn from sight, and now appearing the more 
lovely in her humble cloister-dress. 

And how didst thou feel, O Elidoc ! Yes, thou 
sawest all the calm and holy blessedness of thy Past 
shine forth once more, but only as men see the 
departing light of the evening sky, over which the 
mysterious and solemn clouds of night are falling 
to veil them, for that day, irrevocably. Ellenor's 
beauty vanished beneath the falling veil, and the 
Abbess Relicta vanished within the cells of her 
convent. 

A star-like form glittered at Elidoc's side. Illinor, 
trembling in the beams of love and hope, and un- 
speakably fair, was like the planet Venus beneath 
the light clouds of a summer's night ; and now the 
Bishop made a sign to them both to draw near 
to the altar-steps to receive the marriage blessing. 
A smile of such inexpressible benevolence beamed 
over the face of the old Priest as the bridal pair 
approached him, that Elidoc and Illinor felt the last 
fears vanish, which till then had lurked with solemn 

foreboding in the recesses of their enraptured hearts. 

Bb 
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It seemed to them as though the Almighty blessed 
their union by this kindly reception of His conse- 
crated servant, and took away the weight which sin, 
and the tears of innocence, had left on their hearts. 
The tears that stood in the old man's eyes as he spoke 
the blessing, made but a faint impression on them. 

But they soon felt a salutary fear at the words 
which the servant of God addressed to Heaven at 
the close of the holy rite. " Give them, O Lord, 
all their hearts desire that is innocent ! But also 
give them that which their earth-bound hearts may 
not desire, and which may yet open to them the way 
to eternal bliss ! Lord God, Thou seest the weak 
creatures of dust tremble at such a prayer, and I 
tremble with them — but that too — " His voice 
stopped, but raising it again, till like mighty thun- 
der it rolled through the vaulted roof, he added, 
as if inspired : " Give them, Thou awful and glo- 
rious Mercy and Love, O give them that likewise ! 
Amen." 

He paused, exhausted. Hardly could the startled 
husband and wife lift up themselves from the 
splendid cushion on which they had knelt before 
the holy man. But there were quickly officious 
friends at hand to approach them and drive that 
terror of eternity from their deluded souls by con- 
gratulations and jests, and marks of honour ; and in 
the gay pomp of the procession, as it returned to 
Castle Elidoc, every solemn thought completely 
vanished, so that Elidoc, riding by the litter of his 
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own plighted bride, turned no more away from her 
his enraptured gaze, or only looked around in care- 
less joy, to find, perchance, on the sunny plain some 
object which served yet more to heighten his proud 
happiness. 

Such an object seemed to present himself. The 
beautiful shepherd-boy, Amyot, somewhat em- 
browned by his approach to youth's estate, and 
grown tall and slight, drove his woolly flock across 
the flowery meadows not far from the road, and he 
stood still, in surprise, on the grave of an old warrior, 
leaning on his shepherd's staff. 

The bridegroom gaily saluted him, and made him 
a sign to come and take part in the festival. But 
the shepherd-boy stood and wondered, as if turned 
to stone. 

And when Sir Elidoc more earnestly repeated 
his invitation, Amyot fell suddenly to the ground, 
as if struck by some awful terror. But then he 
again sprang quickly up, and making signs of refusal, 
he hastened down the other side of the hill, and 
vanished altogether. His flock followed as rapidly, 
uttering wild cries of distress. 

The sounds penetrated through the joyous strains 
of the festal march, and as Illinor and the Duke 
looked inquiringly, the disturbed expression of Eli- 
doc met their eyes. But as if excusing himself, 
he said : '^ It is nothing, a shepherd lad, instead of 
saluting me, ran off in foolish affright, and that — I 
own — distressed me for a moment I" 
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The Duke laughed, and said : ^^ Such is man !" 
The bride laughed not, but looked down gravely, 
and a shudder passed anew throilgh her souL But 
the splendour of the procession, and the joj of the 
festival, caused all to be forgotten ere long. She 
said not like the Duke, '^such is man!" but she 
showed it in her whole demeanour. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Henceforth Elidoc learnt to keep at greater dis- 
tance the terrors which had in vain thronged his 
heart at the marriage-feast. Ahnost every day saw 
a new festival at the Knight's castle, or saw the 
young couple, the wonder of all, at the court of the 
Duke, or otherwise firmly caught in the golden nets 
of the manifold fascinations of worldly pleasures. 

Then came also messengers over from the British 
Isles, full of great and heroic schemes, till even 
minor's gentle soul felt less and less of that sorrow 
which had at first touched her, when the bell of 
Relicta's Convent, borne through the evening air 
on invisible angels' wings, mingled with the gay 
sounds in Castle Elidoc ; or when the gilded crosses 
on its towers seemed, in sunshine and moonshine, to 
give solemn warning above the silent Forest of 
Arthur. 

Some time had thus elapsed, and Elidoc's vassals 
and retainers were ever more eagerly preparing for 
the decisive voyage to Great Britain, in which it 
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had been determined that Blinor should accompany 
her valiant husband, — as goddess of Victory, would 
Elidoc and the chivalrous Duke of Brittany often 
say, in proud confidence ; and thus more and more 
did worldly pride and restless hopes pour into the 
soul of the lovely lady, once so childlike, and 
humble, and pure. 

One summer's evening, a gay repast was given at 
a late hour in the park of the castle : the fairest and 
noblest Knights and ladies, with the Duke at their 
head, formed a circle round the Lord and Lady of 
the Castle ; on a sudden. Sir Elidoc was quietly 
called away. A stranger, muffled up, and impelled, 
it appeared, by great distress, earnestly entreated that 
the Knight would speak to him in a retired spot in 
the castle court. 

The prompt and noble mind with which all the 
scions of the race of Elidoc were wont at once to 
grant their aid to those who sought it, even to their 
enemies, could not belie itself on this evening. In 
a few minutes Sir Elidoc was standing before the 
mysterious Unknown, concealed from the eyes of all 
other men by the shade of a buttress, which pro- 
tected the passage to the graves of his ancestors. 

Almost involuntarily Sir Elidoc laid his right 
hand on the hilt of his sword ; and the attitude 
seemed fitted either to assure the suppliant of his 
knightly assistance, or of his readiness to defend 
himself against any sudden attack. But the words 
which came forth from under the mantle of the 
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stranger, in mournful, warning, and beseeching ac- 
cents, soon removed his bold hand from his sword — 
yes, with startling power they made both the hands 
of the warned and reproved Knight fold themselves 
on his breast, as if he would have closed the entrance 
to the wrathful words of his enemy, and have kept 
down the force of his own kindling anger ! 

What the Unknown said was too holy, and withal, 
too much mixed with error, for a secular tale to 
dare relate. It would tremble at these words as 
Elidoc trembled, and must be silent thereon as 
Elidoc was silent. 

But when now the fearful stranger gave him the 
command to leave wife, and castle, and vassals, and 
bury himself in a penitential hermitage, dark as 
the grave, Elidoc cried out, half terrified and half 
indignant : " Who, then, art thou, who would force 
me to all that is dreadful ? Art thou a Saint ? Art 
thou the Pope ?" 

The voice of the reprover became softer, and he 
said : " I am no Saint, I am no Pope. But I am 
one to whom thine eternal life is unspeakably dear. 
For I have troubled thine earthly life, and driven 
thee to sin ! Thou, on the contrary, hast delivered 
my earthly life, and given me time for repentance. 
Give heed, now, to my purpose and my words. No 
man on earth wishes thee better than I do. Give 
heed ! But be not frightened ! Those strange 
children of men," he added, muttering low to him- 
self, whilst he drew his mantle closer round him, 
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" they have had for some time the fancy to be fright- 
ened at me ; not even excepting my wife and 
child." 

So saying, he threw back his hood, and stepping 
from the shadow of the chapel door into the moon- 
light, he looked on the Knight — as often marble 
statues seem to gaze on us — with motionless, gigan- 
tic features, and with eyes which appeared wellnigh 
expiring, but which yet must command even with 
tyrannical force. And when Sir Elidoc, over- 
coming his inward dread, more attentively con- 
sidered the stranger, it became clear to him that 
this was the Forester Reginald, who had so often 
crossed the path of his life. 

" Depart from me, O man ! thou hast no autho- 
rity over me !" cried the Knight, shuddering. 

But the other, without moving from the spot, an- 
swered, with awful solemnity : " Nay, I have autho- 
rity over thee ! Every burning emotion of the human 
breast gives us authority over him who stirs it ; not 
only does love do this, but hatred also. Truly, 
Elidoc, I have hated thee far too mightily, and far 
too often called down curses on thy head, for it to 
be indifferent to me whether or not my wrestling 
with the devil be successful. O Elidoc, for both our 
sakes, make vain my curses ! Alas ! alas ! They 
have already in part fallen upon thee ! Beware, Sir 
Elidoc ! I tell theei be on thy guard against the 
devil I Perchance thy fair paramour will also be 
saved if she sees thy fearful penance. Deliver thy- 
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self, Sir Ejiight, and deliver also her whom thou 
callest thy wife !" 

The words of the wretched man had an awful 
power over Elidoc ; he hardly knew whether mad- 
ness or a Divine inspiration breathed in them. 

Then Reginald added, with an almost tender 
voice : " O follow me ! I myself go before thee in 
the solemn path. Already for months past I have 
severed myself from wife and child, and I will never 
see them again in this poor wretched life — this life 
from which I have torn away the gaudy rags and 
tatters with which thou, deluded man, yet strivest 
to deck it out; I have looked steadfastly into its 
hollow eyes, and seen what a hideous skeleton it 
is — all its smiles but mocking grins ! I tell thee, 
Elidoc, thou shalt and must follow me into my 
ghastly dwelling in the wood, and there will we — 
we, in the world old enemies — see none but our- 
selves, and then — I can solemnly swear it — then 
shall all worldly joy vanish from us, and we shall 
live in all the fearful strength of death ! Dost thou 
not already mark how thou wast drawn hither to me 
as by the irresistible force of a mighty magnet. Come 
then, Elidoc, hated and beloved ! Come ! Come !" 

And his warning figure rose to giant height in 
the moonlight, as he went with long, slow strides, 
across the brightly lit court towards the dark woods, 
and, with uplifted arms, beckoned the Knight to 
follow. 

And already Elidoc felt himself drawn on by an 
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irresistible force, when the sounds of the lute of a 

troubadour in the castle garden, floated softly and 

sadlj on his ear, and these words mingled with 

them : 

" If there's no peace on earth for thee, 
Then hope for heaven, more fau* and clear ! 
Our real life begins not here, 
But earth's fight o'er it there will be ! 
O wanderer, pilgrim here below, 
Hope thou in heaven true peace to know !" 

Elidoc stopped. Tears flowed over his cheeks, 
as in his purest, most aspiring days. 

Then said the Hermit Reginald, with wrathful 
vehemence : " Drive hence that pack of trouba- 
dours, or thou art lost !" 

" God forbid !" answered Elidoc, more from his 
habitual reverence for the God-bestowed gift of 
song, than from any distinct willing or not willing. 

Hermit Reginald went angrily away, and w^ith 
crashing force, closed the castle-gate behind him. 

Elidoc called wrathfully after him : " Rave and 
curse at thy pleasure ! When my heroic deeds 
resound like thunder through the world, they will 
quickly overpower the mutterings of thy weak 
curses !" 

He returned to the garden with glowing cheeks 
and flashing eyes, and a profuse and splendid feast 
began. Perchance in all his life had he never 
appeared more attractive to those whose sight was 
dim, perchance never more fearful to those whose 
sight was keen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" hearken to the sorrows of a Knight I 

" Sir Lancelot du Lac — ^leam how he died I — 

*' His pride and splendour now are hid from sight, 

" In bitter sorrow's overwhelming tide. 

" The soul which once a fearless virtue paced, 

" By penance stem must now be purified I" 

So far had an old stranger troubadour, who had 
been received as guest at Castle Elidoc, sung this 
solemn laj at a joyous mid-day meal, when a grave, 
displeased sign of the Lord of the Castle, commanded 
him to be silent. 

The reader may also remember that this stem 
old song was formerly sung in Britain, at the 
feast of the aged king, and even then fell upon 
Elidoc's spirit as a warning blast of judgment. 
Now that he had boldly completed all against 
which that lay would then have warned him, how 
could he bear those soimds in his guilt-laden 
soul? 
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The old Harper, full of sad wonder, looked at him 
with a slight shake of his head, as he silently 
thought : " Woe to the soul at variance with. itself, 
which can no longer bear such a laj ! And thou, O 
poor, proud, gallant, Knight !" 

But he bent with the humility which his de- 
pendant, wandering life imposed upon him, and 
carelessly and indifferently touched the strings with- 
out singing, while Elidoc gloomily muttered to 
himself: "Yea, truly in one point that rough 
Hermit Reginald was right, we should banish all 
those troubadours with their jingling songs ! They 
but stir up the deepest sorrow of our hearts, and 
give us over to a vain anguish !" 

And then he made the cups pass quicker, and 
gave some toasts yet more gaily, signifying his 
approaching voyage to Britain and the kingly 
rank he was there to win. The guests chimed 
in with loud joy ; and the cheeks of Ulinor oflten 
pale, now proudly glowed with the beauty of the 
rose. 

But minstrel's eyes are wont to be keen when the 
awful will of God has not quenched them with 
blindness, thereby to temper the too rich gift of 
song. The old Harper saw the disquiet of Elidoc*s 
mind, and discerned, too, that the purer soul of his 
wife was touched by the destroying fire which con- 
sumed the Knight, thus wretched amidst his pros- 
perity. Full of the deepest, most yearning, con- 
passion for the two fair forms, he drew from his 
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harp some sadly inspired tones, and sang the fol- 
lowing song : 

" Oft have I seen at mom, in some fair bower, 
Full many a blossom ope in freshest bloom ; 
But when the noonday light hath shone, the flower 
Hath drooped, and all its bright hue changed to gloom. 
Take comfort I — ^Yet ye live I — Soon shall the hour 
Of sweet refreshing come : — as from the tomb 
Soft evening dews shall call ye ; and afar 
Gleam with calm light of hope — Eve's holy star. 

" Take comfort ! — When the sunny day is past, 
Then heavenly signs arise, of holier light. 
When gayer pinions fold in slumber fast, 
Up to heaven's dome the eagle takes his flight. 
Take comfort ! — All shall yet return at^last ! 
And ye are bought with price of highest might. 
Wellnigh ye seem by deadly foes overthrown — 
But He who bought ye, keepeth still His own !" 

The Harper bent low, so that his silver locks 
almost floated over his face ; then he lifted himself 
up gravely, wellnigh proudly, so that they formed, as 
it were, a crown around his brow, and casting a look 
of the deepest feeling on Sir Elidoc, he left the 
chamber and castle. 

Then was it with the lord of the castle, almost as 
with his dying ancestor, Lancelot, for 

His pride and splendour now are hid from sight. 

And he felt in the lowest depths of his heart a 
burning desire to be once more at peace with God, 
like a loved and innocent child who can never more 
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wander or depart from his father, and rejoices 
thereat with liis whole soul, each moment clinging 
closer and faster to his sure protector, unable suf- 
ficiently to rejoice in the sweet consciousness of his 
presence. Alas ! the blessed image passed through 
his distorted mind, and made no staj there! He 
could but rejoice in its beauty as one gazing on 
it from afar ; and this joy turned to the bitterest 
anguish, because he looked upon himself as one 
forsaken, justly indeed, but even on that account 
unspeakably wretched and for ever lost. 

Yet one whisper of hope lived in his heart ; when 
the guests should have departed, and he be left 
alone and in stillness with his gentle Ulinor, then 
would all become again beautiful and joyous. He 
could bury his anguish in her pure soul, and receive 
thence consolation, and become again bright and 
blessed in the sweet child-like feeling of innocent 
joyousness. 

The guests departed. He accompanied them to 
the door, and then stood with his lovely Dlinor in 
the golden light of evening, looking out on peaceful, 
happy Brittany, and listening to the bells of the 
flocks returning homeward, and to the evening 
sounds of the blooming villages. The solemn ves- 
per bell of Relicta's convent was heard above alL 

Sorrowful tears trembled in Illinor's eyes ; Illlidoc 
dared not look on her loved face. He called for his 
swiftest horse, that he might, as he said, vdth a 
forced smile, yet add to the enjoyment of the even- 
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ing, by a rapid course through the balmy fields and 
plains. Illinor answered nothing, and when Elidoc 
at last took courage to look round at her, she had 
vanished. He thought he heard her light step 
through the silent castle, as she descended to the 
vaulted grave of his ancestors ; at that moment a 
page brought out his horse, and as if to escape 
from himself, he sprang into his saddle, and dashed 
through the country with an arrow's speed. 

But he who has ever thus ridden forth, knows 
well that it has nothing availed him. This ride 
of Elidoc's availed nothing. His horse at length 
became weary, and as he was not hard-hearted 
enough to urge the beautiful creature on farther 
with his spurs, he allowed it slowly to walk through 
the darkening wood in which he had lost himself. 
At length he even dismounted, in order to lighten 
its burthen, and he followed the narrow footpath 
which lay before him, with a strange mixture of 
anguish and resignation. Suddenly the sweet voice 
of a woman gave forth these words from a neigh- 
bouring thicket : 

" Child, though thy father comes not back, 
Thou shalt not lack a Father's eye ! 
The glorious sun indeed is set, 
But the blessed stars shine brilliantly !" 

Elidoc felt that there was some strange connex- 
ion between these words and those which the old 
troubadour had sung at his farewell greeting. 
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" Perchance he has here a scholar !" thought he ; 
but immediately he answered himself : " No ; he 
said he came alone from far off, and that he must 
wander on again far, very far, hence ! And he 
could not lie !" 

When he had quietly tied up his horse, and glided 
nearer, a glance convinced him that he saw a well- 
known form, and that her song had sprung rather 
from her own sorrow-stricken breast, than from any 
stranger's instruction. It was the wife, or as now 
must be said, the widow of the unhappy Reginald, 
who had become a penitent, shunning mankind. 
She sat at the door of the small abode where she 
had last dwelt with him, and was striving to sing 
her lovely little daughter to sleep by this solemn 
and consoling song, as she gently rocked her back- 
wards and forwards in her arms. The little one 
seemed restless, and her mother paused after the 
first verse, to see whether any of its clothes were 
uneasy to the child. Then she began afresh the 
sweetly earnest lullaby, and this time sang it to 
the end : 

" Child, though thy father comes not back, 
Thou shalt not lack a Father's eye ! 
The glorious sun indeed is set, 
But the blessed stars shine brilliantly ! 

" What men call joy is but a fire 

That scorches with untempered blaze ; 
True joy it doth not scorch nor bum, 
It glows with soft and gentle rays. 
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" What men call life in this vain world, 
Is like the visions that arise 
In restless sleep ! — ^A brilliant dream, 
Which heaven alone can realize I 

" Here in the visions of the night, 
We sorrowfully strive and weep ; 
But God shall give thee His true joy, 
When thou awakest from thy sleep T* 

Two pearly tears in the eyes of the patient 
mourner sparkled in the last glow of the evening 
sky, and dropped on the brow of the tiny maiden ; 
she raised herself from her half-slumbering state, 
and stammered, prettily : " I will go, I will go to 
where father is !" 

Then the tears of the forsaken wife flowed forth 
with uncontrolled force. Yet she said in a calm 
voice : " Knowest thou then where thy father is ? 
And how canst thou go thither, thou little helpless 
Eeginalda, if thy mother goes not with thee ?" 

The little one thought for a moment. Then she 
pointed to a tall wild flower, and said, with childish 
pride : " Reginalda will go there I Yonder, to 
that tall flower ! It will tell me where to go 
farther. If mother will not go with me, oh, I can 
go alone !" 
• A sad smile at her child's wilfulness passed over 
the mother's countenance, and she murmured softly 
to herself : " Alas, for that evil inheritance of her 
father's impetuous temper !" But then, with thought- 
ful determination, she set the child upon the ground^ 

c c 
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and saidy quietlj : '^ Gro then, alone, as fkr as the *^^ 
flower, if thou canst. I shall no longer heed how 
thou walkest, thou little wilful creature V 

For an instant the child was frightened and stood 
still, lifting her little feet from the ground bj turns, 
as though to try whether she could reallj get on 
without being helped. But when the attempt 
seemed successful, she started proudly on her little 
journey. After the first steps she looked round at 
her mother, half in triumph, half in dismay. Her 
mother sat buried in earnest thought, as it seemed 
unmindful of the child, and Reginalda tottered for- 
ward, with increasing pride. But ere long the 
rustling of the luxuriant high grass sounded to the 
poor little creature like the noise of a forest, the 
trickling of the threads of water amongst the moss, 
like streams. She stopped; she was too giddy to 
venture again to look round at her mother, and, 
trembling, she staggered forward. 

Yet step by step, with silent care, her mother was 
now following her, stretching out her tender arms 
to guard her child from any dangerous fall. 

Then suddenly little Reginalda struck her foot 
against a stone hidden in the grass, and, with a loud 
scream, she fell over it ; her mother flew to her as 
swift as the wind, caught the child, and lifted her up 
towards the bright, golden evening sky, far above 
the rustling of the grass and brushwood ; once again 
the child screamed out, but more from the surprise 
of pleasure than of terror, and then with soft tears 

f 
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she nestled upon her weeping mother's bosom, and 
it seemed to Elidoc as though a Toice from heaven 
were singing to his soul: 

"Even thus from this world's strife let fear and bitter 
conflict come — 
For 50 the righteous in God's sight still passeth to his 
home !" 

" Yes, if he were righteous before God !" thought 
he to himself, in gloomy dismay ; or rather he would 
have thought, for the joyful tears of the mother 
and child cleared away all darkness and doubt from 
his ever-brightening soul, and again it seemed that 
a whole choir of angels sang to him these words, 
in solenm strains : 

" Dost thou not feel Him ? — He, long since, thee for His 
own hath seen ! 
And upward lieth now thy path! — ^And sin and woe 
Jmve been /" 

He went calmly back to his horse, with a heaven 
of deep blessedness in his heart. He mounted 
gently, and rode towards Castle Elidoc at a slow 
pace. He felt most distinctly that all could no longer 
remain as heretofore. How to alter it was to him 
most indistinct. But he felt himself encompassed 
by heavenly grace, and he rested on these thoughts 
and feelings with sweet longing repentance, as the 
little Reginalda rested in the arms of her mother. 
He knew that everything would take an unutterably 
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fair and gentle form, and no anxious cares weighed 
anj longer upon that heart, which tin now had 
heen so much and sorelj oppressed. He ceased 
not to sing low to himself: 

''Dost thou not feel Him? He, long since, thee for his 
own hath seen! 
And upward lieth now thj path ! And sin and woe have 
heenr 
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CHAPTER XV. 



As Elidoc approached his castle by the Kght of 
the rising moon, his horse might well have started 
at the entrance gate, as on that former eventful 
evening ; for now, as then, the figure of a nun, 
attired in habits but too well known to Elidoc, was 
seated before the door. Yet the present gentleness 
of his rider, seemed to possess also the noble steed ; 
he did, indeed, snort somewhat at the unwonted 
appearance, but as he slowly came on nearer, he 
began to neigh loudly, as though in joyous greeting 
of the stranger. Then said Elidoc, smiling : " Wel- 
come to my castle gate, gentle lady I Wherefore 
have you not already entered within it ? It is a 
hospitable house to which you have approached, and 
you see how even my impetuous bay greets you on 
the threshold, as though you were his mistress." 

" That is not to be wondered at," said the nun. 
" He has surely full oft taken golden oats from my 
hand, when he has borne you home to this castle 
from the chase, or the tournament." And there- 
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with she drew solemnly back her veil, and as on the 
former evening Ellenor stood before him in nun's 
attire, so now did Illinor stand there — a nun. 

Elidoc felt at once the whole deep significance of 
this moment. He dismounted slowly ; and after 
freeing his horse from saddle, bridle, and trappings, 
he sent him forth with a gentle blow into the neigh- 
bouring pasture, saying : " No man shall henceforth 
ride thee, but thou shalt be nobly cared for thy life 
long, for thou hast carried me on my last and most 
important journey." 

Illinor said : '^ Dost thou, then, also deem it need- 
ful to forsake the world, Elidoc ?" 

" How should it be otherwise ?" replied he, 
calmly. "Brittany and Britain bestowed on me 
two wondrously noble women. Ellenor and mi- 
nor were my guiding angels. My sinfulness has 
scared them both away from the world, and yet 
both could have shone with glad brightness upon 
the world, and both have made me blessed, had I 
from the first loved one as a sister. But, instead of 
that, I deceived and betrayed them and myself. 
How, then, could I dare yet remain in the world ? 
I will build a cloister over against yours, and I will 
dwell there as a monk, and then all, I trust, will 
end calmly, gently, and welL" 

" Yes, if it be not gloomy despair which speaks 
in thee." 

" Does Illinor, then, know so little the sound and 
the meaning of my voice ?" 
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She looked towards him with a kindly gesture, 
and a sweet, joyful comfort thrilled through him. 

" Then thou dost understand the calm, bright 
change which has passed over me, thou pure and 
lovely being !" said he. " O how sweetly solemn it 
is ! It gives me for the first time a firm assurance 
that the peace which I feel is holy and pure." 

"That is my hope," said Illinor. "And if it 
have not yet reached in thee to perfect brightness, 
still the shadows must depart before the rising 
beams of the Eternal Sun ; and so, by God's help, 
will it also be with me, when I am far away from 
the world, which has entangled me as in a web of 
guilt." 

" Thee, Illinor ? How could a thought of sin 
have ever breathed upon thy angelic purity ?" 

" Make not an idol of me, good Elidoc. No child 
of man is pure. And were I even once accounted 
so by that corrupt judge, which people choose with 
confident pride to call their infallible conscience, 
even such imperfect purity is past and gone, since 
I knew thee to be the disloyal husband of EUenor, 
and yet accepted thee from her hand, as though it 
had been in her power to set thee free to form new 
bonds of love. But too rightly does she bear that 
name, full of reproach to us : Relicta, the forsaken 
one ! By what name shall I be called in the 
cloister ? Choose the solemn name for me, good 
Elidoc, and I in return will bestow upon thee thy 
monk's name, as my last gift." But soon interrupt- 
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ing herself, she exclaimed, sadly : " Nay, nay ! 
That might well be a new snare for us both. 
Should we not at every passing sound of our names 
believe that we heard the too-well-loved voice ?" 

She dropped her veil, and turned aside ; Elidoc 
also moved away, and wrapped his head in his 
mantle. Perchance hot tears fell from [their hidden 
eyes. 

Just then the castle gate opened, and old Everard 
appeared with a mule bearing a woman's saddle, 
while he himself led behind him his brave war- 
steed. Elidoc looked up, as if silently inquiring. 

minor spoke : " He is to accompany me to Re- 
licta's convent. But deem not, Elidoc, that I meant 
to steal away in secret, or even without taking leave 
of thee. Ah ! no ; separation without farewell is 
unspeakably more bitter than death. Besides, I 
knew thee of yore as far too noble to think of 
changing by force a woman's resolution. And 
above all, when thou appearedst to me just now, 
thou didst seem as the very messenger of Grod, 
appointed to lead me to the abode of holy Peace." 

"And I will lead thee to the abode of holy 
Peace!" said Elidoc, with soft emotion. 

He took her to the mule and gently lifted her on 
it. Then grasped the bridle, and prepared to go on, 
carefully guiding her. 

Old Everard was about to leave his steed to his 
lord. But Elidoc said, smiling: "Not so, friend, 
not so, I may never again ride in this world." 
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Old Everard seemed turned to stone on his 
saddle, as by some mysterious terror. Elidoc made 
him a sign to be silent, and to follow at some dis- 
tance ; then he took the bridle of minor's mule, 
and the little party silently set forth in the dewy 
moonlight. 



f 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The Abbess Relicta was reading alone and at a late 
hour, the legend of a saintly woman whose mortal 
life had been troubled by her having dispensed the 
temporal goods of her house to Pilgrims with care- 
less profusion, and whose eternal life had seemed 
perilled by the abuse which these men — over-richly 
gifted by her, and thus become reckless^ — ^made of 
her riches before her eyes. 

A slight shudder passed through Relicta's soul. 
She felt as though a like guilt pressed upon her, and 
yet she could not bring her understanding to dis- 
cover when and where it had been incurred. 

She prayed with fervent entreaties that her sin 
might be made clear to her, and then, on her repen- 
tance, removed by heavenly grace. 

At that moment was heard the bell which hung 
aloft without the cloister, to make known the wants 
of benighted and distressed pilgrims. The Abbess, 
hastening to the window, heard the answer given 
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to the inquiring portress : " The Knight Elidoc, 
and the royal Lady Illinor !" 

It sounded like a solemn, awful answer to her 
prayer, and she sank down before the altar of her 
cell, in yepentant tears. 

In the meanwhile, the cloister gates had been 
opened without hesitation to its protector, and a 
Sister came to invite the Abbess to a conference 
with him and his wife in the parlour of the convent. 

Relicta went down with a heart abased, yet lifted 
up in thanksgiving to Grod ; for abasement and lift- 
ing up ofttimes go together, not only within the 
cloister's walls, but throughout the world where are 
hearts that know and love their Creator. 

The convent-dress of Illinor told much to the Ab- 
bess — ^Elidoc's silent and resigned humility, almost 
all. The few words yet needed were soon spoken. 

Then the Abbess opened the grating, and Illinor 
gently glided in to her, like a ray of light escaping 
from a darkened chamber to the full brightness of 
morning. 

Elidoc wept much, but gently. 

Then said Illinor to Relicta : ^^ Canst thou not 
help my poor pilgrim yonder, who has lost his 
lamp ?" 

" How can I help ?" answered Relicta. " I am 
not the sun. But I feel that already glimmers 
within him the approaching joyous sun. And then 
will all angels rejoice to see how the fair blossoms of 
his loving soul shine in the glittering dew of tears." 
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£lidoc bent his head in deep sorrow. His atd- 
tode seemed to assent to the words of the inspired 
Abbess, although tears streamed yet more profnselj 
from his smiling ejes. 

minor, softl J and caressingly cradled in ftelicta's 
arms, whispered : '^ Is it not so, thoa art now the 
true guardian-angel of our lives." 

But Relicta raised her finger as if warning, almost 
reproving, and said : ^' Make not an idol of me, dear 
minor ; no child of man is pure. And even if I 
once accounted myself as pure before that haughty 
guest within me, which men call their conscience, 
and cry up as infallible — ^yet was I no longer pure 
from the moment when I led thee to Elidoc's arms ; 
seeming to hallow by a proud self-denial, what could 
in no ways be hallowed. I felt this first but a few 
moments past ; and even that imperfect tribunal of 
conscience, hitherto soothed into silence, now fear- 
fully thunders it in my ears. O let us all pray !" 

And already she had sunk on her knees, but she 
raised her head inquiringly to the Knight : " And 
thou, partner of my sin and of my sorrow, what 
career thinkest thou to begin ?" 

Elidoc, in a few powerful words, declared to her 
that his life henceforth would be that of a monk. 

Relicta looked at him for a time kindly but doubt- 
fully. Then she said, solemnly : " Thy daily work is 
not yet ended, Elidoc ; I mean thy daily work in the 
outward world. Look around thee with thy wonted 
judgment and strength. On whose might and wis- 
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dom, as Captain, do the Prince and people rely ? 
Are there no thunder-clouds in the sky which must 
be averted or dispersed before the Chief and Senes- 
chal may choose the cloister's repose for his un- 
blamed portion ? Ponder that, Elidoc I Only free 
and pure sacrifices are well-pleasing to God ; not 
such as violently break a holy bond that they may 
bind themselves by the holiest." 

Elidoc looked down thoughtfully, then gazed 
around him earnestly and boldly, as the eagle before 
he begins to take his flight. 

Elinor whispered in Relicta's ear : " Hitherto I 
have never looked upon him so gladly ; I ever saw 
him with a certain vague terror. Perchance, be- 
cause I did not fully control my own too aspiring 
wishes, and because evil spirits had yet a share in 
him. Now that I gaze on him from this cakn 
haven ; now that he himself shines before my eyes 
as a stainless soldier of Grod — O, sister Belicta, I 
rejoice over him with a pure, bright joy, such as I 
felt for nothing in the world !" 

" And so it is with me, dear sister Agnellina !" 
answered Relicta. The Princess asked: "How 
now ? thou hast called me Agnellina I Shall that 
be my future cloister name ?" 

" I know not," said Relicta. " The sound escaped 
unawares from my heart. Agnellina ! it sweetly 
recalls both an angel and a lamb, and thus dost thou 
appear to me, thou blessed, patient child !" 

"Then let me be called Agnellina," whispered 
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the caressing novice ; and the Abbess Relicta bent 

over her in loving acquiescence, while both sank [j 

together on their knees in prayer. Elidoc did the 

like on the other side of the grating. The high gift 

of song came upon Relicta and moved the other two, 

so that all three poured forth their souls in a holj, 

harmonious chant : 

Jtelicta. 

" The blessed sounds of convent life 
Lift up my soul on high, 
To thoughts of heavenly crowns of bliss, 
And palms of victory. 

" World ! wherefore didst thou madly rage ? 
Joy ! why didst thou to sorrow turn ? 
Heart ! wherefore tremble in my breast, 
O why within my bosom bum ? 

" World, cease to vex — ^thy peace shall come! 
Joy, thou again shalt blossom fair ! 
Heart, thou shalt know the bliss of heaven ! 

bliss, almost too great to bear !" 

Agndlina, 

" While dwelling in the vale beneath, 

1 saw, with longing eye. 
My sister singing hymns of praise,- 

And shining gloriously. 

^* And I had hardly set me forth 

To seek these pastures fresh and fiur. 
When all my sorrow tum'd to hope, 
I joy'd to think who drew me there. 

" Even at my first uncertain steps 

Sweet zephyrs seem'd my brow to kiss, 
A gale from mounl^s high above, 
Which wrapt my soul in dreams of bliss !" 
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Elidoc. 

^^ O Agnellina, blessed saint ! 
A consecrated rose, 
With sweet entreaties, took from thee 
Thy former name and woes. 

" Thou, chosen to eternal light, 
Thou new-bom in felicity. 
Blest heir of heaven, and heaven's joys. 
Thou art for ever lost to me ! 

" And now I also strive to break 

The fetters of this world's restraints. 
That I may live, and love, and sing 
At length with thee among the saints !" 

Rdicta, 

** O work, and live, endure, and do ; 
Wait, hope, and love, and seek \ 
Until the shades of gloomy night 
Shall into morning break !" 



AgndUna. 

** O work and suffer, hope and pray, 
And He, the good and mUd, 
Who meets thee in thy prayer below. 

Will never foil His child." 

* 

Elidoc. 

** Ye two bright stars 1 O leave me now I 
I ask no more than this — 
hover round — ^that I may learn 
How hearts may break in bliss !' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The foreboding of Elidoc's soul, which at the close 
of that holy song of consecration seemed to promise 
a quick and glorious death, belonged to the dreamy 
forms of light which are wont at times to arise out 
of our own longings, but which spring not from the 
only source of all true life and light. But even those 
dreams — far removed from sinful, fiendish allure- 
ments—draw the soul from which they sprang, gently 
towards heaven ; almost like a summer doud, which, 
high up, and hardly visible, sweeps over the blue 
heaven with a mysterious loveliness. 

But clouds and forebodings alike vanish into no- 
thing, and we sigh to ourselves witli a grave smile : 
'^ That also is nothing, compared to a glorious eter- 
nity !' but yet it is a joyful something, inasmuch as 
it poiQts to that glorious eternity I" 

Elidoc had some such feelings in his now wonder- 
fully calmed soul, when in the war, again kindled 
throughout the dukedom, death seized on many a 
brave friend at his side, casting the body to the 
ground, and bearing the freed and purified soul to 
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heaven ; but again and again passed by the longing 
Elidoc. Firmly and truly resigned to the will of 
God, he went on unweariedly in his calHng, though 
never allowing his wish for death to lead him 
daringly to seek it — and victory always swept before 
his lofty banner. Whenever a time of peace gave 
him rest, he went on with the building of a mon- 
astery, which he had founded at the same distance 
from his castle as the convent in Arthur's Forest, 
but in an opposite direction ; he worked at it with 
a steadfast faith, and so diligently, that th^ work 
kept pace with his many victories, and successful 
negociations of state affairs. 

When now his monastery and his worldly duties 
were nearly completed, or rather, were completed, 
save in a few outward forms. Knight Elidoc stood 
before the Duke's door one festival-day, and said in a 
joyous voice : " It seems to me, my noble and be- 
loved master, as though you were well pleased with 
me! and if I err not in this, I may confidently 
approach you with an entreaty, to which you must 
at once, yea, even before you have heard it, give 
assent from your princely generous heart !" 

" Well then," said the Duke, smiling, " let it be 
as thou desirest ; even should it touch of a third 
marriage with some lady passing fair, after that two 
ladies passing fair have for thy sake gone into the 
cloister. I will engage to make our holy Father 
the Pope consent thereto. Only speak out boldly, 
my Elidoc, where shall I find thy love ?" 

Dd 
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Elidoc, slowly raising his eyes, while for a moment 
his limbs quivered painfully, answered the Duke: 
" Up yonder dwells my love ! And my mistress 
bears no lower name than — Heaven ! To reach 
thereto, I mean to leave the wondrous paths in 
which hitherto I have wandered 5 and I pray you, 
my good and gracious lord, to grant me, with a 
willing heart, leave to enter as a monk, the mon- 
astery which, by your permission, I have built 
during the last months." 

The noble Duke looked at his favourite in aston- 
ishment, wellnigh in anger : as it ofttimes happens 
in this world of ours that our love, too much akin 
to passion, threatens to fire up in wrath when some 
beloved one, called to a higher course, dares no 
longer walk with us in the path which hitherto he 
has followed at our side. 

"Wilt thou forsake thy liege-lord, thy brother- 
in-arms, thy friend ?" cried the impatient Prince. 

Elidoc answered, with solemn gentleness: "God 
forbid ! God, Who now calls me from thy service 
to His Own I the most High Lord, and most loving 
Father could never receive into His service faithless 
vassals and friends. Look around, noble Duke. 
Your castles, and cities, and villages, rest in peace, 
surrounded by well protected gardens and fields ! 
Your neighbours either gaze in amazement at your 
firm rule, or offer you their valiant hands in a 
faithful league I Look up, my beloved lord. He 
Who alone can defend and help you, looks down on 
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your anointed head, and on all your household 
living in His fear and love, and blesses you ! And 
look below, dear master, and see that the way which 
leads to heaven goes through great deeps, that your 
servant Elidoc has burthened himself with many 
sins, and that he needs to collect himself most 
solemnly, in order to pass happily through the most 
awful passage of his life. Would it be a kind 
guerdon to stop him, when, after faithful service 
done to you, he would fain begin the combat which 
is to win his eternal salvation ?'* 

The Duke clasped the Knight in his -arms, wept 
long and gently on his neck, hiding his princely 
face, and then raising himself up, he said, with a sad 
serenity : " Depart in God's Name, my best beloved 
Elidoc, and order all as it seems good to thee !'* 

The Knight bent gratefully, and answered : " I 
choose, then, for the Abbot of my Monastery, the 
father-confessor of the Convent where the Abbess 
Helicta formerly lived as nun. He once pierced my 
heart with a sharp, but wholesome arrow ; and he 
must imderstand the art of a blessed healing for me, 
and for those like me." 

" And what will become of thy fair castle, and 
all thy lands ?" asked the Duke. 

The Knight answered, with a smile : " All goods 
of this earth are held but in fief. We give them 
over to the next possessor, often without knowing 
him, and we take none of them with us when we 
enter the service which lasts for ever. But my 
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lands are held in fief even according to our earthly 
way of speaking. Dispose of them as seems good to 
your wisdom and grace." 

" Hast thou not a word to speak in favour of any 
man, Elidoc ?" 

" None, my gracious lord. Your knights are one 
and all, as far as I know them, skilful, brave, and 
true. And though at times I have led their ranks, 
yet the princely Eagle soars above us all, and looks 
down upon us with the most unclouded, and clearest 
gaze." 

" It is that extended view which ofttimes bewil- 
ders the eye which has to choose, and for that very 
cause, Elidoc, thy fiefs will, perchance, long remain 
unpossessed." 

" Do as you may, and as you can, my beloved lord, 
and God guard and enlighten your path and your 
judgment !" 

" Amen !" said the Duke, and bent before the 
Knight, as if there breathed from his words the spirit 
of that better world, to which the once so earthly 
Elidoc had consecrated himself. 

But then again, suddenly seized with a warrior's 
sorrow, the Prince exclaimed : " Elidoc ! Captain 
of my horse, who will now ride thy beautiful 
steeds ?" 

" The swiftest and most beautiful of them, 
my noble Prince, I pray you to select for your 
future expeditions. But yet many swift and beau- 
tiful animals will remain in my stables. Bestow 
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such as you will not ride yourself on your noblest 
Knights. I know that there is not one of them 
which a valiant warrior would not gladly bestride, 
were it only in memory of his old Chief and comrade- 
in-arms, Elidoc !" 

" Elidoc, Captain of my horse, who will now 
wield thy shining arms ?" 

" Do with them as with my horses, dear Prince. 
I reserve to myself but one cherished weapon ; it 
has accompanied me faithfully and daringly through 
many a hot fight, through many a toilsome day ; 
when at times I gazed upon it in great straits, and 
in yet heavier sorrows, it ever shone upon me like a 
star of good omen. This sword, therefore — if my 
Duke and my Abbot forbid it not — I will take with 
me in my secluded life, and will dedicate it on the 
walls of the church to the praise and glory of 
God !" 

" Do as thou wilt with thy noble sword ; thou 
art thyself a noble weapon !" said the Duke. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The Knight had become a monk within the walls of 
the newly-consecrated Minster, and his good sword 
looked down solemnly from the Church wall — above 
the richly-adorned tomb of the first who had there 
been laid to rest — as though already suspended above 
the grave of its knightly master. But that master 
yet lived a brightly stern life upon earth, though no 
longer called Sir Elidoc. The Abbot had greeted 
him as brother Salvatus, as one saved from a great, 
and, in the judgment of men, irresistible peril At 
this name a stream of joy poured into Elidoc's soul, 
and filled him with inexpressible thankfulness to 
God, and with a calm sense of blessedness, which 
might be raised yet higher by the longing after its 
final completion, but was never rufOied or irritated 
by a discontented impatience. 

It seemed to him that a long earthly course yet 
lay before him in his manly vigour ; and this was 
as little welcome to him as the length of miles to 
the bridegroom whom they separate from his be- 
trothed. But the certainty that he is hastening to 
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his brilliaxit marriage feast — ^that his beloved awaits 
him in unalterable constancy — gives wings to the 
heart and feet of the happy bridegroom, and makes 
that which to less ardent lovers would be a hin- 
drance, to him but a fresh wreath of pure and 
satisfying joy. With similar, but higher and safer 
feelings, Elidoc-Salvatus went on in the way of his 
vocation, and now, as formerly in battles, there 
ever shone forth from his bright eyes the inspiring 
thought : " Onwards !" 

At times, indeed, as in the ancestral march of 
Elidoc, the bold tones, 

" To field ! to field ! Before the wind 
Th* emblazoned banner fling !" 

blended with the sweet parting lament, 

" Aching heart ! 
Breaking part !" 

at times, with a like feeling, he would turn his eyes 
back on the forsaken world, especially when the 
evening bell from the Abbess Kelicta's convent 
resoimded in the quiet cell of Brother Salvatus, or 
in his retired flower-garden, where he was wont, 
if no holier duty interposed, to tarry at that hour 
when fragrance, and harmony, and the last beams 
of the sun, gave him a foretaste of the once lost 
but now again for-ever-recovered paradise. 

It happened that one evening the anxious voice 
of his Abbot awoke him from his sweet but solemn 
visions, saying : " Thou noble and unspeakably dear 
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fiiend and companion, in our way to the goal where 
shines the eternal Sun which never sets, and which 
no clouds of earth can dim, I am fearful — ^when I 
see thee here as if looking after thy earthly past — 
lest earth may yet attract thee, and may at length 
entangle thee irresistibly in her unholy snares. Or 
is it otherwise, beloved Salvatus ?" 

" It is otherwise, reverend Father, and yet, per- 
chance, not quite otherwise, for truly at those 
sounds I do bethink me of my earthly past.** 

" All turns upon how this is done, dear brother 
Salvatus. Make that known to me, so may I decide 
whether these thoughts are lawful or imlawful." 

" JJow, reverend Father ? O would that you 
were gifted by the All-knowing .to look into my 
heart ! But now in what way shall I make known 
that Iiow to you ? Words fail me." 

" But I know a way, my dear son. Grod has be- 
stowed upon thee the ancient gift of song. A relic of 
Paradise, which, alas ! is already stifled in the souls 
of too many men ! And even in the few who, like 
thee, yet possess it, very rarely is it to be found 
perfectly pure. But it still retains so much of the 
purity of Paradise, that its true servants and vassals 
would rather suffer death than defile themselves 
with the falsehood of an idle jest. Take, then, the 
harp which hangs on the branches of the old elm 
tree I Take it ! and tell me to its tones what 
moves thee and refreshes thee, and lives in the 
depths of the soul T* 
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Elidoc-Salvatus gladly took down the harp, and 
sang the following words, while the glow of inspira- 
tion lighted up his features : 

" Above the glorious sun doth glow, 
While fires volcanic glare below : 
Oh I blessed he whose lot is cast, 
To seek the first, and shun the last. 

" Yea, with a noble dread to shun. 
The path that ought not to be run ; 
As bears the steed his rider back, 
When urged upon some dang'rous track. 

" So turn I from life's common snares, 
Her common joys, her common cares. 
That I may set my spirit fi:ee. 
And so lay hold, my God, on Thee ! 

" Yea, so at length appear before Thee, 
For endless ages to adore Thee ; 
Thou Who crownest with delight. 
Those Who serve their God aright. 

" To know that those I love on earth, 
Are bom again of heavenly birth j 
Are free from sin, and sin*s control. 
Is purest transport to my soul ! 

" For those whose spirits thus are freed, 
I, sinner, dare not intercede ; 
But I may join their hallowed prayers, 
And lift my soul to Heaven with theirs. 

" Tis therefore that I love so well 
To hear the convent's evening bell, 
For then I think with joy on those 
The convent's guardian walls enclose. 
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" Those sisters holy, pure, and just, 
For whom my soul is bowed to dust ; 
No, not to dust— our clay alone. 
Returns to earth to meet its own. 

" Earth turns to dust — ^but heavenward springs 
The soul of man on angel wings. 
In love's pure kingdom to remain, 
And with the saints for ever reign." 

The Abbot embraced his monk, and said : 
"Henceforth meditate and sing at the sound of 
the convent bell, as long as thou wilt, my son, 
for thou art aiming at Heaven !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

To aim at Heaven is ever one and the same thing 
as to advance towards Heaven. Should any try to 
separate them, we may in full security declare his 
teaching to be false. 

The aim and the progress of Elidoc-Salvatus con- 
tinued unalloyed and true. For years he went on 
in his new calling, devout and strong in his hu- 
mility ; the soft beams of his purified spirit spread 
over the surrounding country, ever brighter and 
more fertilizing. Now he gave forth beautiful 
songs and golden sayings — then words of mysterious 
and solemn warning, till all around him, impressed 
thereby, became more gentle and more noble ; the 
Duke himself was wont to say that Brother Elidoc- 
Salvatus, by his prayers and teaching, conferred far 
greater benefits on the dukedom than formerly Sir 
Elidoc, the Seneschal and Commander-in-Chief, 
had with his strong arm and his wise and bold 
counsel. 

The fair Duchy of Brittany flourished at this time 
in a long, almost marvellously happy peace. 
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Whatever part Elidoc-Salvatus might have in 
this, it was but in part his work. Not far away 
from him were his two holy assistants, Relicta and 
Agnellina, and none knew better than the humble 
monk himself, how much he needed the interces- 
sions of those pure suppliants. 

His long, priest-like beard, had begun to be 
marked with many silver threads, although his 
noble eyes shone with even more brightness than 
in his youthful days of dazzling renown in arms and 
happiness in love, when one day his esquire, Everard, 
now very old, came to the monastery, pulled the 
rope of the tower-bell, and asked hastily after the 
reverend brother Salvatus. Everard was always 
the more gladly welcomed in the monastery, because 
he continued to live and superintend all things in 
Castle Elidoc, for in all these peaceful years the 
Duke had found none worthy of so precious a jewel. 
Everard, therefore, as Castellan, could in many 
ways show favour and kindness to the monastery 
which his beloved lord had endowed and now 
inhabited, and Everard let pass no opportunity of 
doing this. 

Soon he stood in the cell before the Monk Elidoc- 
Salvatus, who was about lovingly to refresh him 
with meat and drink, and offer him a seat in the 
little chamber, which was fragrant with the scent of 
flowers. 

But old Everard said: "Not so, dear Kinight, 
I should rather say dear reverend Sir ! I am not 
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come for good cheer. Do you not remember what 
the young Count Tremouille said many years ago in 
your castle ? That he had done wrong to eat and 
to drink before he had discharged his message after 
the fashion of faithful messengers of good old times. 
I know well that he said it then but in sport — ^per- 
chance not altogether in friendly sport — but yet 
there was gold at the bottom of it, as of his noble 
soul, and I have faithfully treasured the saying. 
So, dear Elidoc-Salvatus, before you give me any 
refreshment, lead me into your chapel, where I will 
make known to you what you will gladly hear, an 
opening for exceeding good." 

" So be it in God's name !" said Brother Sal- 
vatus. 

And they went down in the evening darkness 
to the House of God, now only lighted by Elidoc's 
torch. 

Then old EVerard turned to that side where 
Elidoc's sword himg down from the church wall, 
and said : " This is the right spot, dear master and 
Mend ! I pray you raise yourself on the tomb- 
stone up to your good sword and take it down 
again, and gird yourself withal." 

But Elidoc answered, with a grave smile : " My 
Everard, thou art now asking a thing of me which 
I may not trust myself to do. I have for ever taken 
leave of that sword, though it may help me to a 
solemn remembrance, and yet more solemn examina- 
tion of my past life. But I may no more appear in 
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front of the ranks with that or any other weapon in 
my hand/* 

Old Everard still answered, with glowing cheeks 
and flashing eyes : " No more ? not even if yonr 
dear, beautiful father-land calls upon you and the 
succour of your arm ? You must know, my dear 
lord, that a mighty British fleet lies at anchor off 
our coast, threatening us with war, and plunder, 
and subjection ; and on other sides, likewise, many 
of our lately subdued enemies rise up in freshly 
kindled wrath. We deemed years ago that we had 
struck the decisive blow, but now, I repeat it to 
you, now that blow is needed ! At the head of the 
British squadron, is seen a terrible gigantic warrior, 
many inches taller than the finest and strongest 
heroes of Brittany. He descends from those re- 
bellious warriors whom you conquered in the Island 
of Britain, when you defended the old King and 
the lovely Princess called fair Blinor. And now 
he comes to revenge his father slain by you, and 
boasts scornfully that you have taken refuge in a 
monastery from his fury ; ah ! I see how you already 
clench your strong right hand in valiant wrath." 

" Then thou seest not right. It is clenched only 
because the name of the once so proud Elidoc is 
reviled ; and that was a peevish movement, such as 
does not beseem a Knight in God's favour, far less a 
Priest consecrated to Gk)d's service. But tell me, 
can the dukedom be delivered from distress and 
shame only through my arm T 
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"The dukedom believes none otherwise, dear 
master. If the mouth of that proud gigantic boaster 
be not stopped, there will rest on all the troops a 
dread and insecurity, such as an unexpected attack 
often calls forth after too long a peace. True, our 
noble Duke would himself, as beseems a faithful 
shepherd when the wolf threatens his flock, oppose 
the challenger, but he is an old man like you, only 
not so strong an old man. And, therefore, the 
Knights surround him with entreaties and prohi- 
bitions, and claim the combat for one of themselves. 
But he has sworn a deep oath, that unless EHdoc- 
Salvatus himself comes forth from his cell to under- 
take the perilous combat, none other may dare hope 
for permission to fight, and his own princely arm will 
decide Brittany's weal or woe — ^yea, Brittany's glory 
or dishonour !" 

Then Sir EHdoc quickly stretched forth his right 
hand towards his shining sword, and laid his left on 
the ornaments of the monument, in order to spring 
upon it and reach up to where the beautiful weapon 
sparkled. But suddenly he left go, and, as Brother 
Salvatus, walked with slow steps through the 
church, so that old Everard already gave up all 
hope of again awakening in him the champion of 
his native land. He turned away in deep and silent 
grief. But in the meanwhile Elidoc- Salvatus had 
grasped the rope of the bell, and rang so powerfully, 
that the vaulting groaned, and it seemed to old 
Everard as though the last hour approached. 
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Hastening to the monk, he said, "My master, 
what art thou doing ?" 

And Salvatus answered, with a smile of blessed 
trust, which gleams but on the face of those who 
with pure hearts follow Ood's will : " I summon 
the monastery together, that it may be rightly de- 
cided whether I dare do what I can." 

More and more loudly he sounded the bell, and 
the sword on the wall seemed to move and resound 
with a joyful impatience, while the steps of the 
brothers were heard hastening from their cells. 
Then suddenly another far different sound was 
heard from without, and the noise of the tread of 
the monks was overpowered by the approaching 
clank of arms and neighing of horses, which drew 
nearer, and amidst all was heard the march of the 
Elidocs, and the joyous voices of warriors, singing : 

" To field I to field ! Before the wind 
Th' emblazoned banner fling I 
It waves, it waves in golden air, 
And sports on eagle wing ! 

" Ye lovely dames, in castle-hall 
Let festive goblets flow ; 
For your conquering Knight returns to tell, 
How he hath beat the foe 1" 

Elidoc stood as if turned to stone, the bell-rope 
motionless in his hand, and before him his shining 
sword. The church doors were opened, and the 
Abbot entered, leading by the hand a fair youth 
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lightly armed and sprinkled all over with blood ; 
behind them followed monks, esquires, armed shep- 
herds, and husbandmen, with torches and lamps in 
their hands ; all pressed forward to the spot where 
Elidoc-Salvatus yet stood motionless. 

The youth knelt at his feet, holding towards him 
a dagger and a sling, whilst the Abbot spoke: 
"This is a weighty hour for thee, dear brother 
Salvatus, and for us all, even for the whole of this 
land, and much depends on thy decision. The 
Duke will be here in a few minutes to learn what 
thou hast determined. Calm thyself with holy 
thoughts, and then hear what shall be related to 
thee by this youth." 

With head bowed down and hands crossed on 
his breast, stood Elidoc ; the sounds in the church 
were hushed, and the tumult of war without. 
After a short prayer, the knightly monk spoke to 
the youth: "Now then, O my son, thou who 
seemest so well known to me and at the same time 
so strange, declare what thou hast to say." 

Then the youth exclaimed : " Lord Elidoc, dost 
thou then no longer know the shepherd-boy Amyot, 
whom thou didst arm with this fair dagger so many 
years ago ? See, as I grew older I felt well that 
my childish knighthood had been but a merry jest, 
and yet there were hours in which I could not keep 
myself from thinking : Thou art certainly a Knight 
since the great Elidoc has given thee thy weapon ! 
This very thought came into my mind to-day, when 

E e 
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at noon I led mj flock to feed near the sea-shore, 
and saw the dags and sails of the British ships 
pressing on so threateningly. At the same time 
sounded the horn of defiance from that proud sea- 
Knight — some of our land call him a giant, hecause 
he is taller than other folk — who was thus de- 
manding of all the knighthood of Brittany, whether 
none from their ranks would stand against him 
in single combat." Then with a low voice and 
somewhat proud bearing, he whispered to Elidoc: 
^' The daring fellow had, alas ! called thus in vain 
for two days, and that sorely troubled me.** But 
then resuming gently his humble demeanour, he 
continued, smiling, and aloud, so that every one 
could hear him : "I remembered, my noble Lord 
Elidoc, how as a child I had promised you that I 
would encounter the wolf victoriously with my 
sling, and with the dagger which you had given me. 
At the same moment my dagger — ^I never part from 
it — clinked wondrously loud- at my side, and I 
fancied that some one sang these words of an old 
song in my ears : 

" Young David was a shepherd-boy, 
He made no long delay, 
When proud Goliah cried aloud, 
* Who fights with me this day I' 

" So he whose heart is truly hent, 
For honour's cause to stand ; 
Will find where'er the foe appears, 
A ready sword at hand." 
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" Now you see yourself, dear Lord Elidoc, that no 
choice was left me but at once to go down to the 
beach with my aling in my left hand — ^for I can 
sling very well even with the left — and your beau- 
tiful dagger in my right, and so to say to the proud 
British giapt, that I, having received knighthood 
from you, belonged to the Knights of Brittany, and 
that I then awaited his commands. I can see, good 
Sir Elidoc, that you are not really angry with me 
for this, so I will tell you the rest in few words : 

I 

the huge boaster became wrathful, and at first 
mocked at me, just as Goliah mocked David, then 
he advanced and made as though he would eat 
me up ; I cried out : * Take heed. Sir Knight, it 
is coming !' I threw the stone, it struck him down, 
and I quickly ran forward with my drawn dagger ; 
he recovered himself, and aimed a blow at me with 
his sword, I closed with him and plunged my dag- 
ger in his ribs. Then had I to spring quickly 
aside, that his heavy stiffening body might not crush 
me in its fall. He fell and I stood. The Britons, 
somewhat frightened, regained their ships ; and 
now — *' 

"And now," thus spoke the Duke, interrupting 
the youth, as, splendidly armed, with the ducal 
ermine round his helmet, he advanced to the centre 
of the crowd, while his armour rattled — "and now is 
the time to make the exploit of the young champion 
avail to the preservation of our native land by an 
attack of my united forces. The enemy is shaken ; 
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one blow against their united forces, and fair peace 
for long, long years, is restored to our bloom- 
ing fields! Elidoc, thj native land looks towards 
thee with longing eyes. Why delayest thou ? Thine 
Abbot will favour the work !" 

The Abbot said, solemnly : " It is not for me to 
hold thee back at such a moment. Try thy own self 
in the sight of God whether thou canst yet ii'emain 
Savlatus, the delivered, when the commander's sword 
sparkles in thy right hand !" 

But Elidoc- Sal vatus heard not these warning 
words; with a movement rapid and knightly, but 
grave and dignified, he had sprung upon the grave- 
stone to reach the spot where hung his good sword 
on the church wall; he had loosened it from its 
place with the belt and the iron scabbard, and was 
now in the midst of the wondering circle, about 
to gird himself with the long-loved and well-tried 
weapon, when through the stilled assembly the bell 
to prayer sounded from the convent where ReUcta 
was Abbess, and Agnellina nun. He stood in deep 
thought ; then, still holding the sword and scabbard, 
he ascended the steps of the high altar, and humbly 
laying them down crossed before him, he knelt and 
prayed long and silently ; then rising up and turn- 
ing towards the crowd, he appeared to them as 
another man. 

A soft light illumined his features, without in any 
way taking from their heroic expression ; rather, 
if ever he had looked like an invincible warrior, 
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he looked so now. And with all the power of his 
warlike voice he spoke : " God be with thee, thou 
Duke, by the grace of God, and all you his honour- 
able warriors I I would fain have gone forth with 
you for the last time, but I feel the old pride in 
this foolish heart stirring once again, and I dare 
not swell it with such a breeze. Thus much has 
been made clear to me by prayer, that the noble 
Duke may complete this work without me. And 
for leader in the combat, I choose this young 
shepherd-hero, who has already slain a Goliah, and 
whom I would— oh, how gladly — devote and gird 
to his office with my sword. May I, Lord Duke, 
may I, Lord Abbot ?" 

His temporal and spiritual masters gave a joyful 
assent. 

Then Elidoc-Salvatus spoke on : " Should the 
God of Hosts, contrary to my expectations, decide 
against you in this dawning day — ^Ye Lords, and 
Knights, Burghers and Feasants — then will Elidoc- 
Salvatus willingly stand prepared to fight once more 
for you with his arm, and disperse the enemy. 
Then will it be God's will, not self-will ! But in 
that case, ye brave warriors, wrest my sword out 
of the dead hand of Amyot, and bring it back to 
me. My Amyot while alive, I know, can never 
lose it." 

The youth, already on the steps beside Elidoc, 
bent in assent, his hands crossed on his heart, while 
bright tears of hope wetted Ids cheeks. 
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Beneath, in the nave of the church, was heard a 
whisper of the multitude, like to the noise of the 
waves when breathed upon by the morning gale : 
" We leave not the sword of Elidoc in the enemies' 
hand while we live, so help us God !*' 

Then the Monk-Knight conferred on the Shep- 
herd-Knight the Order of Knighthood, girded on his 
sword, kissed him, and made a sign to the eager 
multitude to hasten out. Onward went the troops, 
but for long the martial song of the Elidocs reached 
the monastery from without. 

" To field I to field I Before the wind 
Th* emblazoned banner fling ! 
It waves, it waves in golden air, 
And sports on eagle wing ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Elidoc-Salvatus had remained behind in a won- 
drous struggle with himself. The farewell notes of 
his ancestral march, its call of the warriors to the 
field, had kindled high again in that knightly heart 
many a noble flame of his early days, despite his 
deep and silent submission ; so that in the midst of 
his heartiest prayers for the safety of his Duke and 
his countrymen, at times he felt within him the 
burning wish : " O might God grant that thou once 
more shouldst grasp thy weapons for thy Prince and 
thy native land! Ah! but for one last time, and 
then victoriously to set for this world !" But soon 
he discerned beneath these fair-seeming words the 
evil lurking within. For that his wish might be ful- 
filled, the Breton army must first suffer an overthrow ! 
And could Salvatus, the saved, wish this? Could 
even EMoc, who erst burnt for glory and his father- 
land, wish it ? A wholesome terror of himself seized 
him, and against this availed not all the lying arts and 
flattering words with which the enemy within strove 
to disguise his snares. Fleeing from him from whom 
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alone man should dee to Him who alone can help, 
Salvatus found himself again in the fuU strength of 
God, and the full joy of G^ came upon him when 
the Duke, with his new Knight and commander, 
Amyot, returned with the shouts of victory £rom 
their combat on the strand, and all the troops sang 
rejoicingly : 

^* Now comes the Knight 

Back from the fight, 
High waves his baimer blue ; 

He comes to say, 

At banquet gay, 
How he th' inraden slew." 
« 

True it was not yet time for feastings in hoBonr 
of peace, and the Duke only halted before the mon- 
astery in order to hold counsel with Elidoc how the 
victory over the invading Britcms might best and 
quickest be made to avail in forcing the enemy 
inland to a decisive peace ; but every feast of vic- 
tory gives true warriors a foretaste at least of the 
feasts of peace, and so the dismounted riders cele- 
brated, with full joy, the feast which the hospitality 
of the monks prepared for them beneath the garden- 
trees; whilst the Duke, in deep talk with EHidoc^ 
Salvatus ovot the work now to be b^un, walked up 
and down the half-open cloisters, only occasionally 
tasting the costly refreshments which the brethren 
of the monastery hastened to bring him. 

The new Ekight, Amyot, was socm called to tiiis 
cooncil of war. His heroic courage as leader had 
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gloriously unfolded itself in the fight on the shore, 
and at times flashes of a leader's skill had shot up, 
which the Duke and his counsellor would not leave 
unemployed in the decisive combat which was draw- 
ing near. 

Full of humility, and yet glowing with great hopes, 
the youth stood before his two noble lords. Every 
word which fell from their heroic minds upon his, 
set it on fire. Ere long he left them as com- 
mander of the van-guard, his pure delight in war, 
and the fresh vigour of his mind, su^^lying what 
might be in part wanting to him of the habitual 
forms of knightly polish. And as he never dei^ised 
these forms, but rather strove with noble eagerness 
to acquire them, ihej soon on llieir side adapted 
themselves to the youth, as a finely-wrought armour 
fits on to a well-formed body. 

The thoughtful Duke soon followed the joyous 
Knight Amyot with the main-body of his forces. 
He stooped from his horse to embrace and thank 
once more the monk Salvatus, as though it were he 
who had now placed the decisive victory in his royal 
hands. 

And this time Elidoc-Salvatus, in untroubled re- 
a^ation, feh the Aill true joy of fulfilling the wffl 
of God, whether by the sword in his valiant hand, 
or by silent holy |Hrayer before the altar of tlie 
monastery. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Fbater and valour had, as it were, called down from 
heaven the most glorious victory ; and blessed peace, 
victor3r's fairer sister angel, had descended after her, 
welcomed by the feasts and hymns of rejoicing of 
the land now shining in the light of happiness and 
thankful joy. The most splendid feast was kept in 
the monastery, whence the troops had departed re- 
freshed and animated, to the completion of a work 
nobly begun. 

Numberless joyous spirits collected on this occa- 
sion around the monastery, while more gentle pil- 
grims sought the Church of the opposite convent ; 
some of these on leaving it, returned to their peace- 
ful cottages, but others proceeded, with joyful songs 
of praise, to the building where resounded louder 
hymns, where Elidoc's sword again shone on the 
garlanded wall, and where the Knight Amyot stood 
in the midst of the applauding crowd, with an 
inquiring smile on his lips, as though in some 
blissful dream. 

Meanwhile the Duke and Elidoc held cheerfully 
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a secret conference, during which they often looked 
with glistening eyes towards Castle Elidoc, and then 
again fixed their look on the young victor Amyot, 
till he, thrilling with dreamy expectation, could 
find no rest in the ranks of the gay revellers until 
the Duke and the knightly monk called him to 
them. He stood motionless before the two noble 
men, and they likewise gazed at him for a space 
with earnest looks, without speaking, till at length 
the Prince began : " My fair young Knight Amyot, 
the great Elidoc holds thee worthy to give new life 
to his castle by a new line of heroes. Speak, what 
sayest thou to such a thought ?" 

The young Knight sank humbly on his knees 
upon the grass, but he raised his sparkling eyes 
towards heaven with a blessed trust in God. 

" He has answered well I" said Elidoc- Sal vatus. 

The youth, fixing his eyes on the monk, said: 
"If you read in my soul, reverend Father, you 
know aready what stands between me and the 
proffered honour. Is it not so ?" 

But the monk replied, smiling : " We are again 
almost in the same case as when I met thee near 
the sea-shore, when thou wert a little shepherd-boy, 
and I a stout proud knight ! Rememberest thou not ? 
when I spoke to thee of towering wishes thou didst 
deem that I could at once guess what was the 
dearest wish of thy soul. Thou didst then count 
far too much on my power, and thou now dost the 
same. Nay, Sir Amyot, unless thou wilt tell me 
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what obstacle is between thee and thy elevation, mj 
dim earthly eyes cannot discover it." 

Sir Amyot looked hesitatingly and somewhat 
timidly towards the Duke, who said, with earnest 
kindness, "God forbid that I should interrupt a 
confession !" 

And therewith, smiling, he betook himself to the 
joyous groups without, and left the monk and the 
young knight undisturbed in their more secluded 
spot. Then Amyot spoke, but without rising, and 
lowering yet more the silken lashes of his beautiful 
eyes : " Dear, reverend Father, I love a wondrously 
fair maiden, pure as are the blessed angels, and bom 
of parents without reproach, and I dare hope that in 
some small measure she retinas my love. But truly 
she comes not of knightly race. Should this now 
prove a hindrance to the strange honour to which 
you have thought to raise me, good Sir, then must I 
forego it ; rather would I be all my life long a poor 
knight-errant with my horse, my sword, and my 
hound, and without fixed home, but true to my 
gentle love, than shine in the noble Castle-Elidoc, 
the mightiest vassal of the Duke, and faithless to my 
gentle love." 

The monk gazed for a moment at the young 
Ejiight with a happy, inquiring smile, as though he 
could not hear enough words of this kind. But as 
Amyot waited in silence. Father Salvatus quickly 
raised him in his arms, exclaiming, " Thou hast in 
every way well borne thy trial, my son, thou 
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future lord of my father's castle ! Ah ! Amyot, my 
knightly brother, God forbid that a new knightly 
race should begin with faithlessness and heart- 
breaking treachery I Thou wilt be a new lord, thy 
bride a new lady ! But should any one breathe a 
word against a maiden of purity, spotless as thy 
courage, becoming the ancestress of a future race 
of heroes, I would rather again take down my 
sword from the church and give it thee to win to 
thyself victory in the lists against such a one, than 
let so unknightly a scorn mar the happiness of the 
devout restorer of my ancient castle !" 

The youth embraced him with tears of joy. The 
Duke, recalled by a sign from Salvatus, confirmed all 
he had said, and Amyot joyed in the thought of pre*- 
senting to his two honoured lords his beloved, as 
the Bride of a knight, and the future mistress of 
Castle Elidoc ; dwelling beforehand with delight on 
the blushes of the lovely maiden, and on the noble 
joy with which she would be received by the Duke, 
and by the more gravely happy monk. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



In the early morning of the next day, Elidoc-Sal- 
vatus sat in his favourite spot in the monastery 
garden ; there, where every evening the bell of the 
convent reached him, and where he had chosen his 
future place of rest. " We take c^ire," he was wont 
to say, " that a garment which we have worn . on 
joyous or solemn occasions should, when old, take 
its place among relics and treasures that we value ; 
how much rather should we give a decent resting- 
place to that old companion through life, which we 
call body, and which in glorified beauty will be re- 
stored to us, then, our eternal raiment !" More and 
more feeling the dissolution of his earthly life, and 
often longing for it from his heart, he gave hiinqelf 
up, with happy eagerness, to thoughts of this kind, 
while he yet rejoiced in the present hour in hope 
of seeing the future lord of Castle Elidoc ; per- 
chance also his lovely bride, as the joyous youth 
had promised, when he took leave of him the day 
before. 

But the sun rose higher and higher, and no Amyot 
appeared. Then the old impatience of the Elidocs 
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wellnigh kindled again in the reverend man. He 
rested the harp, with which he had hitherto accom- 
panied the morning psalms, against a flowering hedge, 
and ascended the steps to the garden wall, looking 
out over the shrubs there planted, in the direction 
whence he expected his young friend. 

And soon Amyot appeared, coming forth from the 
trees of a neighbouring thicket, and at his side a 
darkly veiled form. 

" That cannot possibly be his bride !" said Elidoc- 
Salvatus, feeling as if in a disturbed dream. " It is 
either his own shadow, dark and deformed, or his 
spectre !" 

Unconsciously he felt fear. As if to collect his 
thoughts, he looked up for a moment into the balmy 
morning sky. "When again he looked towards the 
earth, the dark companion of his young friend had 
vanished, and Amyot, with winged activity, hastened 
up the hill, so that the monk doubted whether the 
dazzling of the early sun had not deceived him, and 
thrown the gloom of his own age on the bright path 
of his young friend. But soon Amyot entered the 
garden with a most troubled countenance. 

The holy monk could no longer doubt that the 
gloomy guide portended something fearful. With his 
hands folded on his bosom, he spoke: "In Gt)d's 
Name, dear child, lighten thy sad heart, and make 
known to me what dismal power has weighed down 
thy spirit, but yesterday full of a joy well pleasing 
to God !" 
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" Well pleasing to God !" cried Amjot, and stared 
wildly around him. "They say, they think, that 
here below there is nought well pleasing to God but 
lamentations and grief, and mournful brooding 
thereon ! To be well pleasing to God — so says a 
mighty fearful confessor — I must throw away all 
that is dear to me on earth : bride, honour, worldly 
fame ! And I must say to thee, O Salvatus, thou 
who wouldst endow me with a knightly domain, 
endow me rather with a monk's cell, and exchange 
my noble sword for the pilgrim's staff of a wandering 
friar I" 

" Thou speakest solemn words, my son," said 
Brother Salvatus, thoughtfully, "and truly there are 
states of life in which they may be rightly spoken ; 
as mine, now some twenty years ago, and since then 
they have profited me much. But how they can 
concern thee, my good, innocent Amyot, — ^first make 
known to me who delivered to thee this stem mes- 
sage ?" 

" The hermit Reginald ; and he deems that it is 
he who frightened thee into thy present condition of 
monk." 

" The man errs therein. The first who warned 
me thither was one of those troubadours whom he 
so roughly calls godless men ; but because even that 
call was too harsh for me, and I hesitated, God sent 
yet a gentler angel to complete the work in me. And 
that angel's name was Reginalda, the only and then 
infant daughter of the stem Reginald." 
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" Reginalda ?" cried Amyot, in amazement. "Re- 
ginalda, the only child of Reginald ? She it is 
whose love I have won! for whose sake I sought 
the fearful hermit to gain his fatherly consent to my 
betrothal with that angel maiden. Ah ! I thought 
to bring him such a heartfelt joy, and he has driven 
me away in such heartfelt sorrow !" 

Brother Salvatus had the while taken his harp 
again from the shrubs, and struck on it sweet sooth- 
ing chords. Now he sang the following words : 

" Childlike thou brought'st him lovely flowers 
Therewith his lap to fill. 
He drove thee from thy paradise, 
Oh ! that was not God's will !" 

" Oh, art thou then so gentle ?" sighed Amyot, 
with surprize. " And yet thou art one consecrated 
to the awful eternity !" 

" That are we all, as many as are come to our 
right mind, dear son, " answered Elidoc- Salvatus. 
"But for that very cause — "and his hands, with 
which he seemed endeavouring to stop the vibrations 
of the strings, touched again, as if almost involun- 
tarily, the instrument to a gentle strain. He heark- 
ened to the tones and sang to them : 

" Meek Gentleness she dwelleth nigh 
The portals of eternity ; 
But ah I those gates they shine so bright, 
That mortals tremble at the sight. 

Ff 
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*^ And they in whom fear masters lore, 
Shrink from the hlaze that glows above. 
And deem that there dread angels stand 
With flaming sword in either hand. 

" Yet oh ! ye fearful ones, draw near, 
And see in Him whom now ye fear, 
The Holy One, through Whom alone 
The heart can make true joy its own. 

" Tis true. His gifts sometimes appear 
To mortal eyes in form of fear. 
Those heavenly blessings sometimes seem 
Like thunder*s shock, or lightning's gleam. 

" Yet are they sent but to affiright 
From forth your soul each evil sprite. 
Or usher in with hallowed tears 
The morning of eternal years. 

" The very flowers which deck your hair 
Are objects of His tender care. 
For you He bids them rise and bloom. 
For you exhale their sweet perfume. 

" Then, O ye fearful ones, draw near. 
And see in Him whom now ye fear, 
The Shepherd through Whom alone 
The heart can make true joy its own." 

" Am I dreaming ?" said Amyot, looking around 
in happy bewilderment. "Have I rightly under- 
stood your song ? And does it really mean that I 
may remain a Knight, and lead my sweet Reginalda 
joyfully home to Castle Elidoc ? And all this with 
God's good pleasure ?" 

" All with God's good pleasure ! " repeated 
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Brother Salvatus, confidently. "But," he added, 
very solemnly, " I mean if therein thou dost not 
oppose any of God's laws as they are written in His 
Word, and in our conscience. If Reginald gives his 
blessing to thy marriage with his daughter." 

The youth interrupted him with a sorrowful ex- 
clamation : " No, dear master, no ! That he will 
never do. No, no ! He said that the whole world 
was only an abyss, full of the devil's delusions, that 
it was wellnigh hell itself ! And to deliver his only 
child therefrom, he destines her to be a nun ! That 
he said as he led me to the gate of your monastery, 
there — he hoped — ^in like manner, to devote myself." 

" Then he was that dark shadow ?" sighed Elidoc 
to himself. And the youth, in his re-awakened an- 
guish, only half understanding him, answered : " Yes, 
he appeared to me as a dark, gloomy shadow. But 
he deemed that you yourself would appear far more 
gloomy to me if you were come to your senses again 
after yesterday's feast of victory, which he called a 
mad, sinful piece of jugglery ; and ah ! Father Sal- 
vatus, it did not thus appear to me, and you, too, 
seem now so bright and kind !" 

" Joyful and mad !" cried a hoarse and angry 
voice on the other side of the wall, and Amyot shud- 
dered at its fearful echo. But Elidoc- Salvatus ap- 
peared not to have heard it ; on the contrary, he 
touched the strings of his harp to a sweetly solemn 
strain, and sang to it the following words : 
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" O could I clasp thee to mj heart. 
Now full of love for thee I 
Thou, who wouldst cut, not hind 
The knot of human sympathy. 

^^ fear that spectral, winter gloom, 
O chase that night away 
Which chills and checks the current warm 
Of words that Mends would say. 

" The key-note of my life is trust. 
So that to me 'tis given, 
To hope for thee as well as me. 
That hoth may meet in heaven ! 

" The world's ideas are hut dust, 
And we are dark indeed. 
If from that dense unwholesome cloud, 
Our spirits are not freed. 

" Though it may dim each friendly form, 
O gaze a while heyond, 
And thou wilt see athwart the mist. 
True faithful hearts and fond. 

'^ As on and on we pass through life. 
We need a place of rest — 
A sanctuary and holy light 
From regions of the hlest. 

** The hundred-headed snake of old 
He rears himself on high — 
Yet strike him not — ^with love destroy 
His crafty enmity. 

« If he hut fall, from forth his blood 
Sweet blessings will arise, 
Abounding richly in good deeds 
And counsels of the wise. 
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" God made this world for many hearts, 
Then let your own abound 
With love for many — and true joys 
Will compass you around." 

" Yet, ah I if any man — " 

But a strong voice sounded joyously from without : 

" Nay, there is no one who will here hold back." 

And the Hermit Reginald, climbing up on the 
outer wall, looked from amongst the flower-vases 
down into the garden with an altered and happy 
countenance. "I would fain give my blessing to 
my ftiture son-in-law," he said, " and yet I cannot 
hurt these beautifril shrubs. 0, I pray you, dear 
Lord Elidoc-Salvatus, give me admittance by the 
door," 

The joyfril Monk did so at once. And whilst the 
Hermit Reginald heartily embraced and blessed the 
young Knight Amyot, who dutiftilly bent low before 
him, he looked up at the Monk with deep thank- 
fulness, though there was still in his expression 
somewhat of doubtful inquiry. 

Then said Elidoc, lovingly : " Ask, my brother ! 
Thou hast yet something against a life spent in this 
fair, God-created world. Oh ask! How it will 
joy me to be able to answer thee from a heart 
where, by God's grace, many flowers of God blossom, 
and only await to be fully unfolded by the breezy 
gales of Spring!" 
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'^ Gales of Autumn are those that will breathe 
on thee I" said Reginald ; *^ perchance even storms 
of Winter !" 

" So be it !" answered the Monk, with cheerful 
strength. '' My God has created all the seasons of 
the year, and His Almighty Eye rejoices over them 
all. Speak out the question which just now oc- 
curred to thee ! Whether it be of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, or Winter, praised be God !" 

" Salvatus, when thou wert yet called £lidoc in 
this reeling world, what was thy most fearful in- 
ward foe ?" 

"Reginald, I have never much loved to dwell 
on vanquished foes ; when visible adversaries are 
concerned, it but too easily feeds our pride, and by 
it our invisible adversaries can too easily throw 
again a sinful noose over our necks. Yet it seems 
to me as though thou askest from a pure longing 
after thy highest good." 

"And after the good of those who are dearest 
to me on earth !" added the Hermit, with deep 
emotion. 

" So be it then !" cried Brother Salvatus. " And 
besides, it were a coward's act to shrink from the 
awful review. Appear, ye fearful forms, ye former 
dwellers in my miserable soul, ye who lurk grimly 
without, as angry wolves around a field now freed 
from them and peacefully cultivated! Appear in 
order before me, that I may call forth by name 
the vilest of you ! Ah ! truly there he stands, tall, 
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fearfully tall, grinning at me high above the others ! 
And he once deceived me in an angel's garb, put- 
ting himself forth as the divine principle of my 
life ! How he may be called in the dark abyss, 
I know not, praised be God, and shall never know 
it in all eternity. But what he then represented 
to me was my own self, adorned with wondrously 
changing vestments, now as a Troubadour, now as a 
Knight, and then again as the happy favourite of 
women ! Reginald, there is no fooFs-cap in all 
the world in which he did not reflect back my 
image, ever persuading me that the last best be- 
came the silly fool, and belonged of right to my 
head, as the crown to a monarch ; that the fault 
lay in the dull eyes of mankind, if the splendour of 
my glory were not acknowledged far and wide 
throughout the land." 

"Hold!" exclaimed Reginald, stretching out his 
hands towards the Monk as if to ward off his words. 
"Thou betrayest secrets!" 

But Salvatus spoke on with an earnest smile : 
"My friend, call not forth secrets if thou wouldst not 
see them in the full light of day. Nay, Reginald, 
the evil spirit has been conjured up, he must appear 
in all his hideous absurdity. He forms for us fools'- 
caps out of everything that befalls us, and crowns 
us with them, as Olympic victors in a race are 
crowned with wreaths. Every man desires Olympic 
wreaths, and truly desires them rightly." 

" Rightly !" interrupted Reginald. " Then has 
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that mad demon a right over us ! Then may we 
justly hoast that, ' The most glorious things are not 
too good for us !' " 

" May it he so !" cried Elidoc-Salvatus, with eyes 
that shone towards heaven, and whilst he again took 
his harp, and drawing forth its powerful tones, he 
sang : 



" Yea, we are bom for that which is Divine, 
And the Divine alone can give us peace. 
Woe unto him who would draw down our souls. 
To miserable earth's bewildering toils. 
But woe, and three times woe to the mad fool. 
Who drags us forth into the light of sparks. 
And cries aloud that wcVe accomplished all — 
That the steep rock is gained even here below — 
We would mount up I Some with their earth-bom cares 
Would stay our wings within this busy hive. — 
We would mount up I * Thou art already up,' 
Shout others, in their wild security ! — 
We would mount up ! A third enchains us down 
As penitents to thoughts of agony. 
From which in vain we struggle to get free, 
Unless through Him, the fountain of our life ! 
Thou know'st Him, Reginald I Then wherefore fear ? 
Thou know'st He trod the path before, 
To draw up with Him to a blessed height 
All, great or small, that would approach Him near. 
Wheiefore to bondage should we give ourselves ? 
We who His servants are and His alone ! 
This world of ours is full of mysteries. 
What God permits, that must not mortal curse. 
And deemest thou, friend, that haughty pride 
Dwells only in the turmoil of the world ? 
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How often in thy shadowy cell's retreat 

Hath thine own hosom swelled with proudest thoughts? 

Friend, for this madness but one cure there is — 

It is a glance at that high blest abode, 

Where we shall all receive as God's belov'd. 

More than our hearts desire or deserve !" 

" Amen !" cried the Hermit, and with tears of 
joy he clasped in one embrace the grey-haired Monk 
and the youthful Knight. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Castle-Elidoc shone in joyous pomp on the day 
when Sir Amyot, as its newly endowed lord, and the 
founder of a future race of heroes, made his entry 
into its halls so long deserted. The princely ma- 
jesty and fatherly goodness of the Duke of Brittany 
beamed over the gay assembly. According to the 
graceful courtesy of the good old times, he wearied 
not of pouring into the ears of the fair Reginalda, 
whose marriage with the lord of the castle was thus 
celebrated, praises which came from the heart ; 
while Brother Elidoc-Salvatus could not turn his 
eyes, full of deep feeling and calm holy bless- 
ings, from the lovely maiden with her myrtle 
wreath. And when at times she felt dazzled by the 
ducal presence, or with timid bashfulness shrank 
from Amyot's ardent gaze, she gladly turned to the 
kindly looks, so full of blessings, of the grey-haired, 
song-gifted priest, as we turn from the glowing 
light of the sun, to rest on the dark but pleasant and 
refreshing green. Near the Monk stood also her 
father, with tears indeed in his eyes for her mother 
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long dead, but now again appearing before him as 
a bride! Yet the once gloomy Hermit looked so 
brightly and joyously on the marriage-feast of his 
daughter, that she a thousand and a thousand times 
blessed the holy Elidoc-Salvatus in her thankful 
heart, for having brought to light this happy 
change by the power of his divine gift of song. 

But he who above all others showed an unbounded 
joy, was the aged Castellan Everard. For his faith- 
ful heart overflowed with happiness at seeing new 
life given to the castle, or rather its old life restored, 
inasmuch as Elidoc-Salvatus had given Knighthood 
to the young lord of the castle, and was about to 
bestow on him the marriage blessing in his office of 
Priest. This the consecrated Knight now completed, 
adding to it other words of blessing, such heartfelt 
words, as, by God's mercy, yet often echo on earth, 
devoting the married pair in purity and love to the 
one great pilgrimage to their eternal home. 

The holy rite was ended, the solemn investi- 
ture of the castle was conferred. The guests sat 
gaily together beneath the linden trees of the castle 
court ; and the youthful knights and ladies began to 
prepare to dance on the fresh green turf, to the 
sound of stringed instruments and of hunting-horns. 
Amyot and Reginalda led the festive measure, and 
ere long knights and peasants, dames and village 
maidens, thronged unconstrainedly together, gliding 
through the easy but yet duly-ordered windings of 
the dance. 
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The Duke and the Monk sat face to face at a 
stone table, beneath the shadow of an old linden 
tree, and each had before him a beaker of precious 
wine, of which they at times drank slowlj and 
solemnly. It was a fair and holy sight to see 
Prince and Priest sit thus familiarly together ; 
while each seemed thoughtfully, and with a glad 
emotion, to read in the other's face the history 
of his past life. The words which they exchanged 
were few, but deeply happy ; and in aU was traced 
the feeling : " Hitherto has Grod helped us. Now 
will He help us to make a blessed end !** For what 
yet of an earthly spirit might rise in the Duke's 
heart was all hallowed and softened in the calmly 
bright spirit of the Monk, like a landscape in the 
softening silver light of the full moon. 

Whilst the Prince gazed around him in sweet 
repose, he remarked that old Everard, in his hearty 
joy, seemed to wait for a moment in which he could 
speak to Elidoc-Salvatus. The Prince signed to 
him to approach, with these words : " Fear not, 
good old man, thou aged forefather of us grey-haired 
men ! Be not afraid of thy Duke, if thou hast aught 
to say to his best friend. I know well that £lidoc- 
Salvatus will gladly hear thee at this moment." 

The old man drew near, with reverent inclina- 
tion ; but he called on the young Lord Amyot to 
support him, and they stood together at the table of 
the honoured guests, like unto the Past half-forgot- 
ten, and the Future mysteriously brightening. 
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" If it is now permitted," said the old man, " the 
young Lord and I have a prayer to make to the old 
Lord : that yet once more he will sing with his own 
heroic voice within these walls the march of the 
Elidocs. We mean at the close of the feast." 

" At the close of the feast ?" repeated Elidoc- 
Salvatus. "Thou art right. But is the feast, in- 
deed, so near its end ?" 

" You see how low the sun is already," said old 
Everard. "The breezes, too, blow cool, as the 
balmy forerunners of night. The birds of day 
begin to fly home to their quiet nests, and the 
matrons throw mantles over the maidens' shoulders, 
to lead them unchilled away from the dance ; some 
stars are twinkling in the fragrant sky, and the 
silent hearth-fires are kindled in the shepherds' 
dwellings, while on the sea-shore are seen to rise 
up the warning lights from the watch-tower." 

" Thou art right, my Everard !" said the Monk, 
full of bright and deep emotion. " O reach me my 
harp ! This is in sooth the right time for me, the 
last Elidoc, to give forth my ancestral march. But, 
Amyot," he added, as he took the harp in his arms, 
"understand that thou and thy descendants must 
always preserve the march of the Elidocs as yours, 
in field and feast ! So long, at least, as Castle 
Elidoc remains dear to you !" 

"We will preserve it steadfastly, in honour and 
in truth, so long as God grants us the power !" 
said Knight Amyot. "But you also, reverend 
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Father, shall long help me by your counsel, that 
I may become a worthy lord of this castle." 

" Shall I ?" answered Elidoc, with a gentle smile. 
^^ Shall is a bold word. But it does not ill become 
thee. Thou speakest in humble joyous confidence, 
almost as a little child, when it says, ^ Father shall 
soon come home,' 'Father shall live long,' and the 
like. But since it is possible that the most loving 
and tender confidence may fail of its earthly accom- 
plishment, take thou this precious gift, my son and 
heir !" 

He drew from his bosom a beautiful little book, 
wherein he had written and richly illuminated, with 
his own hand, the Psalms of David and of his 
singers, and held it towards Amyot, saying : " Thoa 
canst read ! But he who can read, and does not 
find in this holy book all the wisdom of a ruler, 
whether it be for ruling an empire, or a knight's 
castle, or a peasant's cottage — ^that man can neither 
poor Elidoc- Sal vatus, nor any other mortal man, 
help in his difficulties. But thou, my dear Son 
Amyot, hast received good gifts from God, and so 
art thou well protected against all chances." 

When Amyot, unable to answer a word, had, with 
deep reverence taken the book from the hand so 
dear to him, Elidoc rapidly struck the strings, and 
played his march with such joyousness and vigour, 
that all around kindled at the glorious tones, with 
a fiery longing for war, or melted into a blessed 
sadness. Breathless with eager listening, each one 
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awaited the repetition of the heroic song. His 
voice was again raised with sweet strength : 

" O heavenly rest ! 
The yearning breast 
To thee, to thee, doth upward rise !*' 

But old Everard interrupted, softly whispering 
the words which he deemed the only right ones, 
and changed but by error : 

"To field!— to field! 
The banner waves — " 

Elidoc-Salvatus smiled gently, and stopped him, 
then sang the following words yet more power- 
fully : 

" O heavenly rest ! 
The yearning breast 
To thee, to thee, doth upward rise ! 
Upward — ^with heart elate — 
Where openeth the gate 
To the full bliss of Paradise ! 

Ye whom still earth's bounds confine. 

Men and maidens, youthful, old, 
Joy — for the light of Faith's pale dawn doth shine, 

And the believing shall full soon behold. 

Even now I rise 

To blissful skies. 
And glorious light my closing eyes doth fill ! 

Oh, could my lips but speak 

How softly on my cheek 
An angel-kiss doth breathe ! — O earthly words, be still ! 

And as if in the smile of that heavenly kiss, the 
pale minstrel sank forward on his harp. All be- 
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lieved that he had expired. Amyot aod his bride, 
the Duke, Reginald, old Everard, all pressed around 
liim, with low lamentations. 

Then again he awoke, and said : ^^ Are there so 
many weeping over me ? I thought but now that 
EUenor and Illinor— or, as thej are now called by 
holier names, Relicta and Agnellina — ^themselves 
hovered round me in all the loveliness of their 
brightest youth, rather far greater loveliness, and 
wept over my departure, and said that I must go 
hence in the sound of the Convent's evening bell, 
and must be buried beneath my flowers, in the very 
spot of my cloister-garden, where I so often listened 
to that sound." 

But then began the evening-bell of Relicta and 
Agnellina's Convent, and Elidoc-Salvatus touched 
again his harp to the tones, and sang : 

" Weep ye not, 

Fear ye not, 
In this dark world driven, 

Endless light. 

Meeting bright, 
Awaiteth us in Heaven !'* 

And at the last words his longing soul soared 
upwards. 

THE END. 
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